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SCIENCE AT THE COURT OF THE EX 
FREDERICK II 


historian. The riddle of his many-sided personality 


l 


‘3 HE Emperor Frederick II. is a subject of perennial interest to the 
at the centre of one of the great struggles of European politics, the 
striking anticipation of more modern ideas and practices in his admin 
istration, the brilliant and precocious culture of his Sicilian kingdom, 
have attracted the attention of two generations of scholars without 
definitive results. We still lack a satisfactory biography and a survey 
of the governmental system, as well as annals for the later years of 
the reign,’ while for its intellectual history nothing has superseded 
what was written by Amari* and Huillard-Breholles* more than half 
a century ago. As regards vernacular literature, the limited body of 
extant material has so circumscribed the problem that we now under 
stand fairly well the importance of the magna curia as the cradle of 
Italian poetry and the origin of particular forms like the sonnet.* 
The Latin literature of the South has been partially explored by 


» intellectual movements 


Hampe and others, though its relations t 


1The best sketch is that of Karl Hampe, “ Kaiser Fr 
torische Zeitschrift, LXXXIII. 1-42 (1899 The newer materials for the study 
of the reign are noted in his Deutsche Kaisergescl te (I 
FE. Winkelmann’s fundamental annals, Kaiser Fried) I] pzix 
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northern Italy and elsewhere require further investigation.” On the 
scientific side, while much remains to be done with the fragmentary 
materials, investigation has advanced to a point where it may be worth 
while to supplement and correct the older writers by a general survey 
of the present state of our knowledge. If the results do not greatly 
enlarge our acquaintance with the content of thirteenth-century sci- 
ence, they at least illustrate more fully its methods and the workings 
of one of the most remarkable minds of the later Middle Ages. 

The intellectual life of Frederick’s court cannot be regarded as an 
isolated or merely personal phenomenon. Lying between the Middle 
\ges and the Renaissance, it must be seen against the cosmopolitan 
background of Norman Sicily, the meeting-point of Greek, Arabic, 
and Latin culture, central in the history as in the geography of the 
Mediterranean lands. Frederick was not the first but the second of 
the “two baptized sultans” on the Sicilian throne,® and in intellectual 
matters as in legislation he followed in the direction of his grand- 
father Roger. King Roger’s chief scientific interest was geography, 
pursued assiduously throughout the fifteen years of his reign. Find- 
ing the Arabian geographies and translations insufficient for his pur- 
pose, he called to his court famous travellers from many lands and 
subjected them to a close examination, accepting only the facts on 
which they were agreed, and recording the results upon a great silver 
map and in a volume of descriptive text in Arabic which Edrisi com 
pleted in 1154.7. This method is not unlike that followed by Frederick 
in consulting experts on falconry, among whom he cites King Roger’s 
falconer, William, who passed as one of the earliest writers on this 
subject." Under Roger’s immediate successors, William I. and Wil- 
liam II., scientific activity took the form particularly of the translation 
of Greek works on mathematics and astronomy: the Data, Optica, 
and Catoptrica of Euclid, the Pneumatica of Hero of Alexandria, the 
De Motu of Proclus, even the Almagest of Ptolemy. Scientific obser- 
vation, fed by the \eteorology of Aristotle, concerned itself with the 
phenomena of Etna.* At the same time Ptolemy’s Optics was trans- 

This is the freshest part of the notable article of the late H. Niese, “ Z 
Geschichte des Geistigen Lebens am Hofe Kaiser Friedrichs I in Histor 
Zeitschrift, CVIII. 473-540 (1912). There are noteworthy essays by F. Nova: 
in his Freschi e Minii del Dugento (Milan, 1908), especially pp. 103-142 

* The phrase is Amari’s, Musulmani, III. 365 

7 L'Italia descritta nel “ Libro del Re Ruggero”’, translated by Amari and 
Schiaparelli (Rome, 1883), pp. 4-8; Edrisi, translated by Reinaud (Paris, 1836 
I. xviii-xxii. Pardi has recently argued that the final form of the work must be 
subsequent to 1154; Rivista Geografica Italiana, XXIV. 380 (1917 

8 English Historical Review, XXXVI. 341. 347. 


® See my article on “ The Greek Element in the Renaissance of the Twelfth 
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lated from the Arabic. and the household of Woilhat portrave 
in the scenes of his death, comprised 
astrologer 

\t the court of Frederick | the Greek elem 
cance. Greek versions of his laws were Sue ( 
sang his praises in Greek verse, but the fluence 
declined with the fall of the Greek empire, and we hear littl (jreel 
scholars or Greek translations in this period t \ 
other hand, Arabic influence was, if anything, stronger under I re 
erick, especially after his visit to the ast, and was maintaine 
political and commercial relations with Mohamme« vhile 
his imperial interests fostered intercourse with northern Italy, Ger 


many, and Provence The chronicler who passes the name « 
Nicholas of Iamsilla tells us that at Frederick’s accession there wert 
few or no scholars in the Sicilian kingdom, and that it w 

principal tasks by means of liberal rewards to attract masters from 


various parts of the earth.'* What scholars were thus drawn to the 


Sicilian court we know but imperfectly The loss of the imperial 
registers, save for a fragment of 1239—1240,'* makes it impossible 
reconstruct in detail the organization and personnel of the household 
and the scattered documents of the reign tell us almost nothing « 

men who aided the emperor in his scientific inquiries. That the 
were chiefly officials of the curia seems altogether likely Several o 
the Sicilian school of poets held official positions as notaries, judge 
or falconers,'* and we are not surprised to find Frederick’s astrologer 
Theodore, engaged in the same year in casting horoscopes, going 
missions, making confectionery, drafting letters, and translating an 


Arabic work on falconry. In this busy court science, like literature 
would seem to have been a matter for leisure hours, and its votaries 
could be no narrow specialists ! 

Two of Frederick’s courtiers seem to have borne the official title 


of “philosopher”, and in an age when philosophy and science wer 
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inseparable these two were naturally the chief advisers of the emperor 


in scientific matters. The more famous of them, Michael Scot,’ who 
uiled originally from Scotland, came to Sicily with a reputation 
gained chiefly in the schools of Spain. Appearing at Toledo as earl) 
is 1217, Michael there distinguished himself by translating al-Bitrogi 
On the Sphere and Aristotle On Animals, as well as the De Caelo 
the De Anima with the commentaries of Averroes thereon. By 

1220 he is in Italy, and from 1224 to 1227 he enjoys the favor of the 
pope and the grant of benefices in [:nglat d and Scotland; but soon 


hereafter he is found in the emperor's service, in which, though not 
mentioned in any surviving official documents, he remained until his 
death, which occurred before 1236. His official position was that of 
court astrologer, but he made for the emperor a Latin summary of 
\vicenna’s De Animalibus and busied himself with a series of writ- 
ings on astrology, meteorology, and physiognomy, all dedicated to 
Frederick. These show acquaintance with medicine, music, and 
alchemy, as well as with the Aristotelian philosophy in general. We 
are told that he knew Hebrew as well as Arabic, but his linguistic 
attainments are the occasion of unfavorable comment on the part of 
Roger Bacon. Scot had a respectable knowledge of the Arabian 
astronomy and its applications, and prided himself on the accuracy of 
his observations and calculations. His faith in astrology does not, in 
his age, militate against his standing as a scientist, but his own writ- 
ings show him to have been pretentious and boastful, with no clear 
sense of the limits of his knowledge, as well as tending to overstep 
the line, if line there be, between astrology and necromancy. At the 
same time he had an experimental habit of mind, and a final judgment 
as to his scientific attainments must await the more careful sifting of 
his extensive treatises on astrology, the Liber Introductorius and the 
Liher Particularis. 

If Michael Scot represented the learning of Moorish Spain and 
\Vestern Christendom, Master Theodore “the philosopher ”’ seems to 
have maintained relations particularly with the East.’® Greek, or 
perhaps Jewish,'* by name, he is said to have been sent to Frederick 
by the Great Calif, probably the Sultan of Egypt, some time before 

5 Current statements concerning him are derived from the highly conje 
ral book of J. Wood Brown, An Enquiry into the Life and Legend of Michael 

Edinburgh, 1897 I have tried to fix the few facts we really know in an 

on “ Michael Scot and Frederick II.” , to appear in /sis, LV., in 192 


See. in general, Amari, Musu/mani, III. 692-695; Steinschneider, in Vienr 


ungsberichte, CXLIX. 4, p. 79; Sudhoff, in Archiv fiir die Ges te der 
Medizin, IX. 1-9 
T Renat nH re Littéraire de France, XXXI. 29 
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1226.'* If we may believe the prologue to the French romances 
Sidrach, Theodore, here called “ Todre li phvlosophes ime trom 
Antioch and remained in relations with its Latin patriarcl In the 
autumn of 1238, at the siege of Brescia, he appears in the Do 
annals as silencing the friars in philosophical disputes until, challenge 
to public debate on any subject of philosophy with the doughty Re 
of Cremona, he is triumphantly confuted, to the great gl 
Probably succeeding Scot as court 
asts the imperial horoscope at Padua in 1239, where he 
by the local chronicler for seeking a favorable cc I 
at the time and failing to search in Scorpio for the impe 
ot the expedition In the register Of 1239 1240 he 
ing the emperor’s Arabic letters to the King of Tunis l acting 
his trusty messenger In this same vear he is ) 
syrups and sugar of violet for the emperor and his household, w 
free credit in money and costly sugar for this purpose, ar i 
the violet Sugar 1s sent to Piero della \ lgna during CCOVE 
an illness.** In 1240-1241 the emperor corrects his translation f1 
the Arabic.* No further dates are known in Theodore’ ret 
he continued to enjoy imperial favor until his death not long be 
November, 1250, when Frederick regranted the extensive dom 
which “the late Theodore our philosopher held so long as he live 
Explicit liber noven idicur ssit soldar 
Federico tempore quo et ix chalif mis gistr he t 
ori Federico. British Museum. R yal MS. 12 G. VIII; cf. Frer r 
Langlois, La Comnaissance de \ re « Moyen Aae 
ITI. 694 The Liber em | s cited by Micha ~ ‘ 
luctorins (Munich, cod. la 268, f 
tore 2 } phras nus ¢ Wf s not . r fa « 
colophor 
The references to Theodore in the writings of Leor y 
irlier, but the answers to Theodore’s questions 
riginal text of Leonard’s Flos and Liber Quadratorum, so that they 
lated with certainty 
9H. L. D. Ward, Cataloque of Romance t the Brit V/ 
Histoire Littéraire, XXXII, 288-20 Langlois, p. 204 
20 Quétif and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 1, 6, « 
21 Rolandini, in Muratori, VIII. 228 (new ed 
menta, Scriptores, XIX. 73 
22 Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Dif itica, V. 556, ¢ 
Pierre de la Vigne, p. 347 
23 English Historical Review, XXXVI. 348. 
24 Original charter published by Schneider 7 
Italienischen Archiven, XVI. 51 ) cf. th nquest of tk Ans 
published by Scandone in Studi di Letteratura Italiana, \ ~ rt i 
iy well have been one of the astrologers lost the feat befor 


1248 Hartwig, in Centralblatt fiir Bil hekswesen, III - 
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While the biographical data are somewhat fuller in the case of 
heodore than in that of Michael Scot, the evidence of his literary 
activity is much less \part from a doubtful connection with the 
transmission of the philosophical romance of Sidrach, Theodore 1s 
known only as the author of a treatise on hygiene extracted for the 
emperor's benefit from the Secretum Secretorum of the Pseudo- 
\ristotle,2° and a Latin version of the work of Moamyn on the care 
of falcons and dogs His preface to this shows acquaintance with 
\ristotle, including the Ethics and the Rhetoric, such as a court 
philosopher should have, while he also exhibits medical knowledge 
Mathematician as well as astrologer, he puts problems to Leonard ot 
Pisa, and is addressed by him as “the supreme philosopher of the 
imperial court", whose cosmopolitan culture he well represents. 
\nother court philosopher, John of Palermo, mentioned by Leonard 
of Pisa in 1225, is probably identical with the Master John the notary 
who acts as confidential agent of the emperor in 1240, but we know 
nothing of his scientific tastes beyond his interest in mathematics 
\ Master Dominicus, perhaps a Spaniard, appears in the same con 
nection The Sicilian Moslem who tutored Frederick in logic dur 
ing his crusade remains anonymous,*’ with many other scholars who 
must have attended the court. One of these, for example, appears 


correspondence on mathematical subjects with a learned Jew otf 


Che more | 


rary members of the magna curta, such as Piero della 
Vigna, are silent respecting their scientific associates, save for such 
an exchange of compliments and sugar plums as has been cited. The 
interests of Piero, as of the other members of the Capuan school, 
vere primarily literary, and his letters would not have become models 
of Latin style for the thirteenth century*? had he not been first and 
toremost a phrasemaker who spoke “obscurely and in the grand 


manner ” lhe extant collections of correspondence which pass 


™ 
Spait 
\ 1, Sud f. in Ap fir die G hichte der Medizin, IX. 4 ) 
26 Eng Histor Revier 13 
ritt: di Leonardo Pisan 1 Boncompagt Ro Il. 247 
. I H rd-Bréholles, II. 185, V. 726 ff., 745. 928 
Leonard rit I] 25 intor, | orlesunge? ber die G } te der 
Vathemat Leipzig, 1900 IT, ff $1 
Amari, Biblioteca Aral Sicula, II. 254 
Steinschneider, Hebraische ehersetzungen, p. 3 
Cr il edition lacking. Huillard-Bréhol erre lig 
Fas n Mitte ngen d Instituts fiir esterre sche j 
7 XX! > 100 
S lofredus characterizes | Mitte ngen des Inst s, XXX. 653, n. 1 


under his name were preserved tor rhetorical rather than storica 


purposes, and there was no occasion tor retaining in them whatevet 


of the scientific life of the court the originals might have reflected 
Nevertheless, some of his phrases suggest the other intellect 1al inter 

ests of the court, as when he borrows the language of the current 
cosmogony in the preface to the emperor's Constitutions,* or reters 
to the preoccupation of the friars with the form of the globe, the 
course of the sun in the zodiac, the squaring of the circle, or the cot 

version of triangles into quadrangles Piero’s correspondence with 
the masters of Bologna and Naples and the dictat tive 


Campania runs parallel to the scientific correspondence of Frederick 
and his philosophers with scholars in Italy and Mohammedan lands 
So far as Italv is concerned, the outstanding scientific genius 
the thirteenth century is undoubtedly the mathematiciar eonard « 
Pisa Beyond the fact of his African education, and his “ sovereign 
possession of the whole mathematical knowledge of his own and every 


: 37 batt 
preceding generation ”,*? his personal history is unknown; but though 


he resided at Pisa, he was well known to Frederick and the philoso 
phers of his court, to whom his extant works are in large measure 
dedicated. It is Michael Scot who in 1228 receives from Leonard’s 
hands the revised edition of his epoch-making treatise on the 4 
first issued in 1202.°° Already Master John of Palermo had accom 
panied Leonard into the emperor’s presence and proposed questions 
involving quadratic and cubic equations, the answers to which are 
found in the Flos and Liber Quadratorum.®* Like the solutions of 
various problems submitted to Leonard by Master Theodore, these 
are designed to illustrate method rather than to form a systematic 
treatise. The Liber Quadratorum is directed to the emperor, who has 
himself deigned to read the treatise on the Abacus and to hear the 


discussion of subtle problems of arithmetic and geometry, such as 


those once propounded in his presence by Master John.‘ Relations 
4 Niese in Historische CVIII 
Piero’s authorship of the original constitutions admit his influet r sty 
is we ha ther e.g., Garufi, in Studi Medioeva I] 
Poem printed by Huillard-Bréholles, Pierre de Ja yne $14 
M. Cantor, Vorlesungen, Il. cc. 4 42 S. Gunther ‘ e der 
(Leipzig, 1908 I. ¢ S. 
7 Gunther, p. 258 
8 Scritti. I 
Senitt II. 227-28 i i 2 i 
has perplexed historians, I fir | A y 
Enestr has tried r ( s by 
} he Vathen IX 9 Q 
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with other scholars of northern Italy seem to have concerned chiefly 
matters of law or literature, as Niese has well brought out,*' but we 
should not overlook the treatise on the hygiene of a crusading army 
dedicated to Frederick by Adam, chanter of Cremona, in 1227 and 
recently brought to light by Sudhoff.* 

It is characteristic of Frederick’s strongly personal policy that the 
intellectual life of his kingdom centres in his court rather than in 
universities, and that the southern universities in his reign show little 
vigor of life and leadership. His absolute and paternal ideas of 
government left no place for independent corporations of masters and 
students living the free and turbulent life of the northern studia. So 
Salerno, which had grown to eminence as a school of medicine without 
the aid of prince or pope, found itself tied down by royal statute in 
1231 as part of a comprehensive regulation of the practice of medi- 
cine, surgery, and pharmacy throughout the kingdom of Sicily, issued 
in the interests of bureaucratic administration rather than of univer- 
sity development. The course of study is laid down by law, and royal 
officers are to be present at the examinations.** A similar bureaucratic 
purpose runs through the statutes establishing the University of 
Naples in 1224 and reforming it in 1234 and 1239. Frederick needed 
trained public servants, and he preferred to have them brought up in 
his own kingdom rather than in Bologna and other Guelfic cities of 
the North. Although the new university was to comprise all the fields 
of study then current, its strength lay in law and rhetorical composi- 
tion, and it is no accident that the masters whose names have reached 
us are chiefly jurists and grammarians, closely connected with the 
judges and clerks of the royal curta.44 Nevertheless we read of a 

41 Historische Zeitschrift, CVIII. 513 ff. 

42 F. Honger, Aertzsliche Verhaltungsmassregeln auf dem Heersug ins Heilige 
Land fiir Kaiser Friedrich II. geschrieben von Adam von Cremona (Leipzig diss., 
1913) 

43 Constitutions in Huillard-Bréholles, IV. 150 ff.. 235; Greek text, ed. Sud 
hoff, in Mitteilungen sur Geschichte der Medizin, XIII. 180 (1914) See Rash 
dall, Universities, I. 83 ff.; and the commentary of A. Baumer, Die Aertztege 
setzgebung Kaiser Friedrichs I]. (Leipzig, 1911) 

44 See the principal documents concerning the beginnings of the university 
in Huillard-Bréholles, Il. 450, IV. 407, V. 493-406; and the discussion in Denifle 
Die Universititen, 1. 452-456. A much-needed study of its early history is 
promised by E. Sthamer. Two masters connected with the university in this 
period are the subjects of recent monographs: G. Ferretti, “ Roffredo Epifanio 
da Benevento ”, in Studi Medioevali, III. 230-275 (1909) ; and F. Torraca, “ Maes- 
tro Terrisio di Atina™, in Archivio Storico Napoletano, XXXVI. 231-253 
(1911). Another professor of grammar, Walter of Ascoli, has left an etymolog 
ical cyclopaedia entitled Dedignomion, or Summa Derivationum, or Speculum 


Artis Grammatice, based on Isidore and Hugutio. I have used MS. 449 at Laon 
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professor of natural philoso 
taught the courses of tl 
unable to predict his own sudden death, which occurred “as he was 
lecturing on the soul”, very likely in the midst of a comment 

the De Anima of Aristotle.‘ No less a person tha lhomas 

began his study of natural philosophy at Naples, under an It I 
ter, one Petrus de Hibernia, who ts later 

at King Manfred’s court.‘ 


Frederick’s patronage of learnin was not 


scholars. The Jewish translator of the logical commentary of C1 
roes and Ptolemy’s -f/imagest, Jacob Anatoli, praise 
wisdom and its votaries ” for pecumiary support d ever 


Messiah may come in this reign; his versions into Hebrew, be 
Provence, were continued at Naples in 1232 and brought hi 
relations with Michael Scot as well as the emper 
Jew, the encyclopedist Jehuda ben Solomon Cohen, was 
spondence with one of the court philosophers at the age of tee 
coming later to Italy, where he met the emperor and is 
Tuscany in 1247.4° Throu 
knowledge of Maimonides.*’ 

Whether eminent Mohammedan scholars actua resided at Fre 
and MS. Vat. lat. 1500 of the Vatican, bot! 2 ther s 
University of Bologna, MS. 1:5 8 3 The Laon manuscr “ 


Walter, archbishop of Palermo in the twelfth century 


“ Gualterius Hesculanus”’ appears clearly in the prefac: 
printed by Morelli, dices MSS. Latini Bib thecae \ 
p. 160, states that the book was begun at Bologna in : nd afterw 


pleted at Naples. Walter is probably the “ Magister G[ualter | gr 


professor at Naples, whose death is lamented in a letter of Pier if 
(Epp., IV., no. 8; Huillard-Bréholles, Pierre de ja Vigne. | { 

MS. the Dedignomion is followed by the notes of another ther: 

Anellus de Gaieta 

45 See the letter of condolence of Master Terrisi | shed by } 
the Atti of the Palermo Academy, IV. 44 (1806 nd by rr 
just cited, p. 247 

49 Denifle, Universitaten, 1. 456 fi Bacumker, “ Petrus H 
Munich Sitzungsberichte, 1920; infra, n. 138 

47 Renan, in Histoire Littéraire, XXVII. 580-589; Steinschneider, } , 
Uebersetzungen, pp. 58-61, 523; Huillard-Bréholles, IV. 38: 

48 Steinschneider, op. cit., pp. 1-3, 164, 507 Verse niss der 
Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek cu Berlin, 11 
schrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, XXX1., part 2, pp. 106 ff On Jewis 
under Frederick, see M. Gtidemann, Geschichte des Erzie ese) er 
in Italien (Vienna, 1884), pp. 1° 107, 268 f R. Straus é é 
reich Sizilien (Heidelberg 910), pp. 79-9 


49 Amari, JII. ff Steinschneider. in Hebrdische 
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is a question which cannot be answered from the infor- 


erick s COUT 


0 


mation at our disposal. His colony of Saracens at Lucera®® and his 
well-known tolerance of the infidel combined with the environment of 
his youth and his semi-oriental habits of life to spread stories that he 
preferred to surround himself with Moslem rather than Christian in- 
fluences, in learning as in everything else.*' That he was friendly to 
the learning of Islam appears from the various questionnaires which, 
as we shall see, he sent out to Mohammedan rulers, partly as puzzles, 
partly in a real search for knowledge. His crusade led to political 
and commercial relations with the Sultan of Egypt which lasted 
throughout his reign, while the commercial treaty of 1231 with the 
ruler of Tunis was followed by the establishment of a Sicilian consu- 
late at Tunis and a series of diplomatic missions of various sorts.°? 
Such missions were regularly the occasion of an exchange of presents, 
and it was well understood that the emperor valued a book, a rare 
bird, or a cunning piece of workmanship more highly than mere ob- 
jects of luxury. Thus in 1232 al-Ashraf, sultan of Damascus, sent 


him a wonderful planetarium, with figures of the sun and moon mark- 


gy the hours on their appointed rounds; valued at 20,000 marks, this 
was kept with the royal treasure at Venosa.°* Frederick gave in 
return a white bear and a white peacock which astonished the Oriental 
chroniclers, as their western contemporaries were impressed by “ the 
marvellous beasts, such as the West had not seen or known”, which 
frederick had earlier received from Egypt."* 

\t the end of a series of such costly exchanges, Frederick, his 
-asury exhausted, propounded to the sultan problems of mathematics 
the solutions of which, due to a famous scholar of 


and philosophy, 
Egvpt,°° came back in the sultan’s own hand. While in the East 


Frederick asked an interview with some one learned in astronomy, 


which see now Egidi, in Archivio Storico Napoletano, XXXVI.-XXXIX 

Current views of Frederick's relations with the Saracen world are illus 

trated by Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, III. 520; IV. 268, 526, 567 ff., 635; 

See, in general, Amari, M mani, III. 621-65 A. Schaul Handelsge 

e der Romanischen Vailker, pp. 185, 302-304; Huillard-Bréholles, introduc 

cl Mas Latrie, Traités de Paix avec les Arabes de l'Afrique Septentri- 

we, introduction, pp. 82 ff., 122-124; Blochet. “ Les Relations Diplomatiques 

s Hohenstaufen avec les Sultans d'Egypte’’, in Revue Historique, LXXX. 51 

64 2 and, under the several Mohammedan rulers, the indexes to the 


yesta Imperii and Winkelmann, Kaiser Friedrich I]. 
hronica Regia Coloniensis (ed. Waitz, 1880), p. 263; Huillard-Bréholles 
Win mann, Kaiser Fried? »9 tf.: Wiedemann, in A? 
Kulturgeschichte, XI. 485 (1914 
Seriptores, XXVIII 
Historique, LXXX 


and in response Sultan Malek-Kamil sent him a most learned ast 
omer and mathematician surnamed al-Hanifi It will be recalle 
that Theodore the philosoy her is said to have beer rst sel 
emperor by the “caliph”, and it is he wl 
to the ruler of Tunis There can be no doubt of the impre 
which Frederick made on the scholars of the East as one well 
in philosophy, mathematics, and the natural sciences in general ; 
such reports, transmitted through later Arabic compilers, are t 
vague to throw much light on his relation to specific fields ot science 
The list of scholars with whom Frederick was 11 rt fad 
a penumbra of mythical attributions and romantic tales, intere 


least as showing the reputation which the emperor 


quired in the field of learning and literature“* Thu ne du 
Corps of Aldebrandino of Siena, written in 1256 for | 
trice of Provence, appears in certain later manuscripts as translate 


in 1234 “ from Greek into Latin and from Latin into Frencl t the 


request of “ Frederick formerly emperor of Rome” Phe 


letter of Prester John concerning the marvels of the East, wl 

the Latin original is sent to the Greek emperor Manuel t 
French form addressed to “ Fedri l’empereour de Rom« 

mythical account of Alexander’s conquests in Central sia is direct 

to his philosopher Theodore.’ The French prophecies of Merl 

profess to have been compiled at the desire of Frederick and thet 
turned into Arabic as a present to the Sultan of Egypt,"* while the 


romance of Stdrach purports to have been brought from Tur 
lrederick and turned into Latin by Friar Roget 


medical treatise is said to have been transl 


ated for the emper 
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The nature of the scientific interests of Frederick’s court has by 
this time become in some measure apparent. For one thing, he was 
deeply interested in all kinds of animals, collecting a menagerie which 
followed him about Italy and even into Germany. In November, 
1231, he came to Ravenna “with many animals unknown to Italy: 
elephants, dromedaries, camels, panthers, gerfalcons, lions, leopards, 
white falcons, and bearded owls ”."* Five years later a similar pro 
cession passed through Parma, to the delight of a boy of fifteen later 
known as Salimbene."* The elephant, a present from the sultan, 
stayed in Ghibelline Cremona, where he was put through his paces for 


the Earl of Cornwall®* and died thirteen vears later “ full of humors’ 

amid the popular expectation that his bones would ultimately turn into 
ivory.** In 1245 the monks of Santo Zeno at Verona, in extending 
their hospitality to the emperor, had to entertain with him an elephant, 
five leopards, and twenty-four camels.*° The camels were used for 
transport and were even taken over the Alps, with monkeys and 
leopards, to the wonder of the untravelled Germans." Another 
marvel of the collection was a giraffe from the sultan, the first to 
appear in medieval Europe.** Throughout runs the motif of ivory, 
apes, and peacocks from the East, as old as Nineveh and Tyre and as 
new as the modern “ Zoo”’, with the touch of the thirteenth century 
seen in the elephant which Matthew Paris thought rare enough to 
preserve in a special drawing in his history,** and the lion which Vil 

lard de Honnecourt saw on his travels and carefully labelled in his 
sketchbook, “drawn from life’! ** 

Frederick’s menagerie illustrates various sides of his nature—his 
delight in magnificence and display, his fondness for the unusual and 
the exotic, his joy in hunting, for which he used coursing leopards** 
and panthers as well as hawks and falcons and the humbler compan- 


66 Scheffer-Boichorst, Zur Geschichte des X11. und XIII. Jahrhunderts (Ber 
in, 1897), pp. 282, 286. 
92 ff 

68 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, IV. 166 ff 

69 Chronicon Placentinum, ed. Huillard-Bréholles (Paris, 1856), p. 215 

70 Nuovo Archivio Veneto, VI. 129 

71 Annals of Colmar, Scriptores, XVII, 189; Bohmer-Ficker, nos. 2098a 
3475a 


67 Cronica, ed. Holder-Egger, pp 


72 Albertus Magnus, De Animalibus, ed. Stadler, p. 1417; Michaud, Bibi 
théque des Croisades, IV. 436 

3 Chronica Majora, lV. 166, V. 489 

74“ Et bien sacies que cis lions fu contrefais al vif.” Album de Villard dé 
Honnecourt, plates 47, 48; cf. 52, 53 (facsimile edition published by the Biblio 
théque Nationale 

75 Bohmer-Ficker, nos, 2661, 2783, 2883, 3029. Cf. the three leopards sent to 
Henry III., Matthew Paris, Scriptores, XXVIII. 131, 407, 409. 
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The medical interests of the court are well attested, though they 
re not known to have produced notable additions to medical knowl 
edge Thus Pietro da Eboli, early in the reign, dedicated to Fred 
erick his poem on the baths of Pozzuoli,** whose healing qualities the 
emperor was to put to proof after his illness in 1227.°° The treatise 
of Adam of Cremona on the hygiene of the crusading army has al 
ready been mentioned, as has also the series of hygienic precepts 
formulated for the emperor by Master Theodore.*' Frederick seems 
to have shown some anxiety concerning paralysis, and a marvellous 


powder was current in his name, efficacious against many “ chronic 


ailments of the head and the stomach”’.** An incantation for the 
healing of wounds was also ascribed to him.** Frederick gave care 


4 


ful attention to personal hygiene in such matters as blood-letting,” 
diet, and bathing; indeed his Sunday bath was a cause of much scan 
dal to good Christians.*® One is reminded of the slander on the 
Middle Ages as a thousand years without a bath! 

Without astrologers Frederick’s court would not have been an 
Italian court of the thirteenth century, when even the universities had 
their professors of astrology.“ Guido of Montefeltro kept in his 
employ one of the most distinguished and successful of medieval 
astrologers, Guido Bonatti, who is said to have directed his master’s 
military expeditions from a campanile with the precision of a fire 


alarm: first bell, to arms; second, to horse; third, off to battle.* 


entis vir domini Frederici Romanorum imperatoris. . Vatican, MS. \ 

66, ff. 7 78 13 MS. Reg. lat. 1227, ff. 66v-70 (fifteenth century 
Guicennas, who is cited by writers on falconry, is identified with Avicenna by 
Werth but with iny reasons given (Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie 
XIII. 1 

For a discussion of the questions concerning this poem, see Ries, in Mit 
terlungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung, XXXII 576- 
and the works there cited 
W inke nr 
1 See notes 25 and 42, above. In the Rossi MSS. recently acquired by the 
Vatican there ar MS. XI. 7) a series of 953 prescriptions in the name of 

M str Ber ae perad Federig and a le nseg de 

Poveri Infermi ascribed to Michael Scot (MS. XI. 144 
82 Ed. Sudhoff, in Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Medizin, IX. 6. n 


Huillard-Bréholles, introduction, p. dxxx 


Michael Scot Municl cod it 0208, I. Isis, IN 
*5 John of Winterthur, ed. Wyss (Zurich, 1856), p. & 
86 Cf. T. O. Wedel, “ The Mediaeval Attitude toward Astrology’, Yale Studies 


n English, LX., ch. 5; Novati, Freschi e Minti, pp. 129-134. Gerard of Sabio- 


netta has left a register of his consultations, 1256-1260; B. Boncompagni, in Att 
le Accademia Pontificia, 1V. 458 ff. (1851 


87 Boncompagni, Della Vita e de 


ne Opere di Guido Bonatti (Rome, 18 
pp. 6 ff. 


S at thre Olt) OA 4 
| zzelino da Romat O also had Bonatti amor uy 

along with Master Salio, canon of Padua, Riprandino of Vet 

‘“‘a long-bearded Saracen named Paul, who came from B 

the confines of the far East, and by his origin, appe 

deserved the name of a second Balaam ”’ There is 1 ertain ¢ 
dence that Guido Bonatti resided at Frederic] 

that he discovered the conspiracy of 1247 the t 

sent timely word to the emperor at Grosseto 

astrologers we know by name only Michael Scot and re 


his enemies exulted over the troop of astrologers and ma ins wl 
this devotee of Beelzebub, Ashtarot 


great defeat before Parma It is plain that much reliance w 


placed on such advice, even in quite personal matter S 
himself on his successful predictions of campaig 
of unfavorable seasons; ** another astrologer guided the emp 


through a breach in the wall at Vicenza in 1236; 
stood on the tower of Padua in 1239 seeking a fortunate 
for an expedition which was ultimately turned back by an eclips¢ 
Indeed the story ran that Frederick avoided Florence because 
astrologer’s prediction, and recognized when it was too late that the 
obscure Fiorentino would be the scene of his death Phe liter 
output of the magna curta in this field is represented by Scot's three 
treatises, the Physiognomy, Liber Introductorius, and Liber Partecu 
laris, all dedicated to the emperor, the Physiognomy being designe 
to aid him directly in his judgment of men. Indeed Scot speaks 
“the new astrology” as proudly as writers now speak of the new 
chemistry or the new history 


With astrology there naturally went a considerable an 
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t ny, for astrology is only applied astronomy, wrongly applied 


is we now believe, but a thoroughly practical subject in the eyes of 
he later Middle Ages. The works of Michael Scot show familiarity 
with Ptolemy and the principal Arabic writers on astronomy, already 
nslated in the twelfth century ; and the Hebrew versions of Ptolemy 
nd his abbreviators by Jacob Anatoli are further evidence of atten- 
on to this science. The mathematical interests of the court reach 
their highest expression in the relations with Leonard of Pisa, in 
be remembered, the emperor himself took an active part. 


acquaintance with the fundamentals 


l'rederick’s own work shows an 


f geometry,"? and while in the East he sought out the company of 
mathematicians and astronomers His castles show much interest 

architecture, the towers at Capua being designed with his own 
1and; ** indeed we are told that he was “ skilled in all mechanical arts 
to which he gave himself ”’. No direct contributions to mathemati- 
cal literature have, however, been connected with the Sicilian court. 

lhe philosophical interests of the court were strongly marked. 
l'rederick was well trained in logic, even taking a master of dialectic 
with him on the crusade, and his De Arte shows familiarity with 


scholastic terminology and classification. His mind, however, was in 
o sense formal but actively questioning, and the range of his inquiries 
touched far-reaching problems of the universe and the human soul, as 
we shall see from his questionnaires. The doctrines of Averroes 
were well known and often discussed at his court, so that Moham- 
medan writers considered him no Christian at heart;'°' and many 
luropean contemporaries shook their heads over the current stories 


of his scepticism and unbelief.'’? 

How far the scientific life of Frederick’s court was fed by new 
versions of the works of Aristotle and his commentators, it is not 
easy to say. By 1215 western Europe knew not only the logical 
treatises, but the Metaphysics, the Ethics, and the principal writings 
on natural philosophy. New versions, often with the commentaries 
of Averroes and Avicenna, continued to appear in the course of the 


thirteenth century, but few of these can be specifically connected with 
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Sicily. Roger Bacon, it is true, speaks of the appe 
Michael Scot ca. 1230, hearing “certain parts of the natural philos 


ophy and metaphysics with the authentic commentaries’, as const 


Lal i> 
tuting a turning-point in Aristotelian studies; '** but this seems to be 
one of the occasions when the friar is speaking loosely Che onl 
work of Aristotle first translated by Scot was the De Animalebu 


version made before he ioined the Sicilian court. and the only new 


versions of texts already known which are certainly by him are the 


«al 
De Caclo and De Anima, with the commentary of Averroes lo 
these should be added Scot's | atin abbreviation of A enna’s com 
mentary on the De Animalsbus, which is dedicated to the emperor 


before 1232,'°° and the Hebrew versions of Averroes’s commentary 
on the Logic made by Jacob Anatoli for Frederick in or about that 


vear.'’* At the same time other works of the Stagyrite were fr 


used at the court hus Scot quotes the /:th and draws largely 


teorology,’’* while Theodore the philosopher cites the Rhetors 


and /:thics, as well as the Secretum Secretorum he emp 
himself, in the De Arte V’enandi, draws on the pseudo-Aristoteli 
Wechanics as well as on the De Animnalibus? Nevertheless what 
was new in all this was Averroes rather than Aristotle, nor can we 
be certain, as investigation now stands, that the Sicilian school did 
more than give wider currency to treatises and doctrines of 

which had already begun to spread from Spain 
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have, he says in the preface to the De Arte, followed the prince ot 
philosophers where required, but not in all things, for we have learned 
by experience that at several points he deviates from the truth. 
\ristotle relies too much on hearsay, and has evidently “rarely or 
never had experience of falconry, which we have loved and practised 
all our life”. More than once he must be directly corrected from the 
emperor’s observation—non sic se habet. 

It is this experimental habit of mind, the emperor’s restless desire 
to see and know for himself, which lies behind those superstittones et 
curtositates at which the good Salimbene holds up his hands."** There 
is the story of the man whom Frederick shut up in a wine-cask to 
prove that the soul died with the body, and the two men whom he 
disembowelled in order to show the respective effects of sleep and 
exercise on digestion. There were the children whom he caused to be 
brought up in silence in order to settle the question “ whether they 
would speak Hebrew, which was the first language, or Greek or Latin 
or Arabic or at least the language of their parents; but he labored in 
vain, for the children all died’”’. There was the diver, Nicholas, sur 
named the Fish, hero of Schiller’s Der Taucher, whom he sent re 
peatedly to explore the watery fastnesses of Scylla and Charybdis, 
and the memory of whose exploits was handed on by the Friars Minor 
of Messina,’'* not to mention the “ other superstitions and curiosities 
and maledictions and incredulities and perversities and abuses ”’ which 
the friar of Parma had set down in another chronicle now lost.'** 
Such again was the story of the great pike brought to the Elector 
Palatine in 1497, in its gills a copper ring placed there by Frederick 
to test the longevity of fish, and still bearing the inscription in Greek, 
“IT am that fish which Emperor Frederick II. placed in this lake with 
tion to Aristotle has been argued from a letter ascribed to him which transmits 
new versions of Aristotle's work to some university, but I agree with most rec 
scholars in assigning this letter to Manfred and connecting it with the translations 
of the Magna Moralia and various pseudo-Aristotelian treatises made by his dire« 
tion. See Jourdain, Recherches, p. 156, with French translation; Huillard-Bre 


holles, Historia Diplomatica, IV. 383; Denifle and Chatelain, Chartularium Un 


versitatis Parisiensis, 1., no. 394; Bohmer-Ficker, Regesta, no. 4750; Schirrmacher 
Die Letzten Hohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871), p. 624; Grabmann, Aristotelesiiber 
setzungen, pp. 200-204, 237 ff.; Helene M. Arndt, Studien zur Inneren Regier 
ungsgeschichte Manfreds (Heidelberg, p. 149; Pelzer, in Revue 
Scoliastique, XXIII 319 ft. 

12 Ed. Holder-Egger, pp. 350-353 


[he story appears also in Francesco Pippini (Muratori, IX. 669), Ric« 
baldo of Ferrara (1b., IX. 248 ind Jacopo d’Acqui (Neues Archiv, XVII 
4 Salimbene, ed. Holder-Egger, P. 35! On Frederick's insatiable curiosity 


see also Malas} na, in Muratori, VIII 788 


his own hand the fifth dav of October, 12307 n anothe 
sion Frederick is said to have sent messengers to Norway in ordet 
verify the existence of a spring whi 
other objects immersed therem 
Whatever value these tales may have, the emperor ( 


of mind is seen best of all in his own writing I 


conry, De Arte Venandi cum Avibus,'"* is compact per e! 
vation of the habits of birds, especially 1 

a busy life of sport and study, and verifi 

brought from distant lands. Indeed, |} systen 


quiries of the resources of his royal adm 

interesting example of the pursuit of research by governmental age 
cies. ‘“‘ Not without great expense ”’, he tells us, ‘ ve 

selves from afar those who were expert in thus 

them whatever they knew best and comn ng to met 

ngs and practices.” “When we crossed the s« we A 

using a hood in falconry, and their kings sent us th 

this art, with many species of falcons.” The empet 
the artificial incubation of hens’ eggs, but, on he 
eggs were hatched by the sun in Egypt, he had « 
brought to Apulia that he might test the matter for himsel 


fable that barnacle geese were hatched from barnacles he « 


sending north for such barnacles, concluding that the story arose 
ignorance of the actual nesting-places of the geese. Whether vulture 
find their food by sight or by smell he ascertained | eeling their « 
while their nostrils remained open Nests, eggs, and birds were 
peatedly brought to him for observation and note, and _ the 


accuracy of his descriptions attests the fidelit Wi 


tions were made. The whole of the practical portion of | 
is a setting down in systematic form of the results of actual practice 


of the art. The author’s statements are supported by facts rather 


than by authority or mere personal opinion, and if inforn 


lacking no conclusion is drawn (dne who reads the //e sirts 
gets inevitably the impression of the work of a first-rate mind, oper 
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r, realistic, trying to see things as they are without parts pris, 


throughout on the basis of systematized experience. To 


working 
llow this up by a course of reading in the confused and pretentious 
astrolovy of Michael Scot is to realize how far the emperor was intel 
lectually superior to those about him 
ion and experiment on a large scale Frederick supple 


| tionnaire, applied not only to the scholars of his 


mented by the questi 


court and the experts who came at his summons, but to savants ot 


other lands whom he could not interrogate personally. The method 
seems to have been to draw up a list of questions upon which the 
emperor could get no final or satisfactory response at home, and to 


send them to other rulers, most naturally the Mohammedan princes, 
ting that they be submitted to the leading local scholars for 
lure which assumes autocratic governments like that 


nswer, a procedure 


which Frederick himself utilized to satisfy intellectual curiosity 
h was the practice followed in the most famous instance, the so 
Hed Sicilian questions published by Amari many years ago."’*  A¢ 


cording to the response which has reached us, Frederick, not long 


hefore 1242, sent a series of questions to be answered by Moham 
medan philosophers in Egypt, Syria, Irak, Asia Minor, and Yemen 
d later to the Almohad caliph of Morocco, ar-Rashid, by whom they 
were forwarded, with a sum of money as the emperor’s reward, to 
Ibn Sabin, a Spanish philosopher then living at Ceuta. Refusing the 
money, Ibn Sabin answers at some length in terms of Mohammedan 
orthodoxy, expressing some contempt for Frederick’s attainments as 
seen in his untechnical phraseology, and offering to set him right in a 
personal interview. The emperor’s questions, as they are here cited 
refutation, cover the eternity of matter and the immortality of the 
ul, the end and foundations of theology, and the number and nature 
of the categories—demanding always the proofs of the opinions ad- 

inced in reply. Thus: “ Aristotle the sage in all his writings de 
clares clearly the existence of the world from all eternity. If he 
what are his arguments, and if not, what is the 
” Plainly Frederick was 


demonstrates this, 
ature of his reasoning on this matter? 
familiar with the Aristotelian doctrines which agitated the Christian 
and Mohammedan worlds in the thirteenth century, indeed there was 


. legend that Averroes had lived at his court.’*° The very suggestion 
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the soul die with the body 
We hear also of geometrica 


the emperor as far as Mosul, and we have another seri 


the voung Jehuda ben Solomon Cohen in Toled gether w 


replies, at which the emperor expressed mucl t I 

we learn that in the time of al-Malik al-Kkamil, sult ¢ - 
1238), the emperor set seven hard problems in order to test Moslet 
scholars. Three of these, which concern optics, have been preset 


with their answers: Why do objects partly covered by water appear 


bent? Why does Canopus aj ir bigger when near the horizor 
whereas the absence of moisture in the southern deserts | ludes that 
san explanation? What is the cause of the illusion of spots betor 
the eyes ? ?*° 
\nother and a less technical questionnaire has beer hat \ 
to us by Michael Scot: and as it does not appear to have been hithert 
published or even cited by others t may not lhe terest gy { 
translate it as it stands in the manuscripts 
When Frederick, emperor of Rome and alwavs e1 wre the ¢ 
id long meditated accord ng to the ¢ ler whi t 
erning the various things wl e and appear to be on the eart 
vithin, and beneath it, on a certain o¢ on he ite t 
Michael Scot. faithful to him among all astrologer , 
me at his pleasure a series Of questions concerning the I 
earth and the marvels within it, as follows 
My dearest master, we have often and in diver a listene 
questions and solutions from one and another concerning the 
odies, that is the sun, moon, and fixed stars, the elements, the 
\ rid, peoples pagan and Christian, an other creatures above 1 or 
earth, such as plants and metal vet we have heard nothing 1 ( 
those secrets which pertain t the delight of the s i the 
thereof, such as paradise, purgator ll, and the foundatior 
of the earl Wherefore we 1 won. be 1 
the reverence vou he iT ¢ vn explait to the 
earth that 1s to Say he wits esta lished over the 
S nschr ler é rif fir AM é 
( Hebr ‘ eber é é 
22 | inn. “ ver ca r 
n Fr lrich Il {r fiir Kk j \ 
Ambrosian, MS. L. s ( I M 
the nly nuscript r rack 


text from these manuscripts in the forth 


See also MS. Rossi IX the 


cal questions sent Dv one of frederick s ra 
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i neath the earth, and whether there is anything else than air and 

é : ts the earth, and whether it stands of itself or rests on 

e heavet beneath it Also how many heavens there are and who are 
heir rulers and principal inhabitants, and exactly how far one heaven is 
1m another, and by how much one is greater than another, and what is 


1 the last heaven if there are several; and in which 


heaven God is in 


he person of His divine majesty and how He sits on His throne, and h« 


: 
He is accompanied by angels and saints, and what these continually do 
e also how man ere are and lames O 


e spirits that dwell therein, and just where are hell, purgatory, and the 
ea enly paradise whet! eT under OT n or above the earth or above Or 
he abysse ind what is the difference between the souls who are daily 
] heaven; and whether one 


he spirits which fell from 


spiri 
ul in the next world knows another and whether one can return to this 
fe to speak and show one’s self; and how many are the pains of hell. ] 
( s also the measure of this earth by thickness and length, and the 
distance from the earth to the highest heaven and to the abyss, and 


| how far one is from 


vhether there is one abyss or several; and if severa 
inother; and whether the earth has empty spaces or is a solid bo 


i living stone; and how far it is from the surface of the earth down to 


g 
the ower heaven 

Likewise tell us how it happens that the waters of the sea are so 


bitter and the waters are salt in many places and some waters away from 
the sea are sweet although they all come from the living sea. Tell us too 
concerning the sweet waters how they continually gush forth from the 
earth and sometimes from stones and trees, as from vines when they are 


pruned in the springtime, where they have their source and how it is that 


y 


certain waters come forth sweet and tresh, some clear, ot 


others and gummy; for we greatly wonder at these things, knowing 
ilready that all waters come from the sea and passing through divers 


lands and cavities return to the sea, which is the bed and receptacle of all 


waters. Hence we should like to know whether there is one 
place by itself which has sweet water only and one with salt water only, 
or 1f there is one place for both kinds, and in this case how the two kinds 
of water are so unlike, since by reason of difference of color, taste, and 

ld seem to be two places. So, if there are two places 


for these waters, we wish to be informed which its the greater and which 


the smaller, and how the running waters in all parts of the world seem 
to pour forth of their superabundance continually from their source, and 
although their flow is copious yet they do not increase as if more were 
added beyond the common measure but remain constant at a flow which is 


uniform or nearly so. We should like to know further whence come the 
salt and bitter waters which gush forth in some places, and the fetid 


waters in many baths and pools, whether they come of themselves or from 


elsewhere; likewise concerning those waters which come forth warm or 
hot or boiling as if in a caldron on a blazing fire, whence they come and 


ow it is that some of them are always muddy and some always clear. 
\lso we should like to know concerning the wind which issues from many 
parts of the earth, and the fire which bursts from plains as well as from 
nountains, and likewise what produces the smoke which appears now in 
one place and now in another, and what causes its blasts, as is seen in 


irts of Sicily and Messina, as Etna, Vulcano, Lipari, and Stromboli 


ners Turvid, 


Science at the Court the iperor OQ! 


How comes it that a flan g@ fire irs! 
n certain parts of the sea ot | i 

[And how is it that the soul of a ¢ ma 
to another life than ours cannot be induce et ‘ 
vy hate, just as if it had been nothing, no s ( 
\ i t s left behind whether ¢ ed 

\ notable series of questions this, in spite of a certain amount of 
confusion and repetition which may be due to the less clear medium 
of Michael Scot through which they have been transmitted. Besides 
the previous discussions which they assume respecting astronomy 
geography, and natural history, they cut to the heart ot the current 
cosmology, which readers of Dante will recognize, with an insistent 
demand for exact and definite information. Just where are heave 
and hell and purgatory; exactly how far is one heaven or one abys 
from another; what is the structure of the earth and the explanat: 


t Mi hael 


of its fires and waters—questions that might easily have cost M 
Scot his reputation, in spite of his boastful promise to answer them 
all, and may well have led him to seek to measure the distance t 
heaven by means of a church tower with an apparent exactness wh 
seems to have imposed on the emperor.’** Astronomy and cosmology 
cannot avoid theology: In which heaven is God to be found, and 
where are the souls of the departed, and why do they not communi 
cate with us for love or even hate? “ Or even hate ”"—a very human 
touch which shows us Frederick’s own passion in the midst of the 


which he 


eternal riddles and reminds us of that hatred for Viterb: 
would come back from Paradise to assuage.'*® And here as in the 
stories of Moslem writers we recognize the note of scepticism, the 
trace of that Epicurean heretic whose lurid figure haunts one of the 
thousand fiery tombs of the tenth canto of the /nfern 

The nature of Frederick’s ultimate religious opinions lies beyo 
the ken of the historian, for we have no direct statements of his own 
beyond his general assertions of orthodoxy, against many highly 
ored stories from his enemies. When, however, Gregory IX. accuses 
him of declaring that one should believe only in what is proved | 
the force and reason of nature,'*® the assertion falls in entirely wi 
what we know of Frederick’s habit of mind. Profoundly rational 


istic, he applied the test of reason and experience to affairs of state 


See passage prir lin Js 
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is well as to matters of science, as the body of his Sicilian legislatio: 
abundantly testifies Vhen he abolishes the ordeal, his reason is that 
it is not in accord with nature and does not lead to truth.‘*7 In mat 
ers of commercial policy, “he was the first medieval ruler to use 


consistent 


t economic principles as his standards /immutator mira 
hilis, he has none of the medieval horror of change. Yet it is scarcely 
historical to call him a modern, for he looks in both directions. He 
harks back to King Roger and the Mohammedan East, while in his 
many-sided patronage of learning and his free and critical spirit of 
inquiry he belongs rather to the Italian Renaissance. Only in part 
does he belong to the thirteenth century, and he was in no sense its 
type. He was above all an individual, stupor mundi to his own age, 
and a marvel still to ours. 

Frederick's favorite son, Manfred, appears linked with his father 
in Dante’s mention of the two illustrious heroes who, while fortune 
lasted, despised the merely brutal and followed humane pursuits 
Certainly Manfred inherited many of his father’s tastes and some 
thing of the same habit of mind, and his court continued much of the 
scientific activity of the earlier reign.’*° He tells us that the masters 
of his father’s court’*' taught him the nature of the world and the 
properties of both the transient and the eternal. At the age of 
twenty-five he fortified himself during a severe illness with the teach 
ings of the treatise De Pomo, then ascribed to Aristotle, and on 
his recovery had it translated from Hebrew into Latin. Latin ver 
sions of the Magna Moralia and pseudo-Aristotelian works, appat 
ently those sent by the king to the students of Paris, were made 
directly from the Greek by an official translator, Bartholomew of 


Messina,’** who also translated at Manfred’s command the veterinary 


t, LXXXIII 


a cfr \ I af } é ] té ta ter op } 
lve ri ent I. «¢ 
Se n gener Schirr her, Die Letzten Hohe lute pp. 2 
Dit ttica Rea 24 ff Helene M. Arndt 
r Innere Regier ysgesch te Manfreds. c. 4: O. Cartellieri. “ Kénie M 
ente , Vichele Amar Palerr ) 
arguments of Hampe, Neues Archiv, XXXVI. 231 ff ind Arndt, py 
16 that Manfred was student at Bologna and Paris. are to me ur avincis 
Preface in H ird-Bréholles, Monuments de 1 Maison de Souabe. p ¢ 
Schirrmacher, p. 622; Capasso, p. 112, note; Bohmer-Ficker, no. 4653. f. Steir 
hneider, Heb» e Uebersetzungen, p. 268, who thinks it unlikely that the king 
} self was the translator 
ne —_ Another translator. Nict s of Sicily. may belong to this 


latinr tran +} 
treatise of Hierocles i ransiation n f 
a astrological treatise ne 
ind also dedicated to the king and ya set 
istrological tables translat voi ( 
fine codex at Madri \iantire KNOW 
nd mathemati ial] lid. a el 
ind mathematics, especia muchd, aS ( 
} an Evsvyptian visitor | led 
an gypuian Visitor, wno iW 


further illustration of his philosophical tastes 


tion in which he asks whether members exist b the 


tions or functions because of their members, the fit ( 
tion” of this scholastic dispute being made t 

‘ 
trorum et laurea morum, Master Petrus de Hiber 


Like his father, Manfred had his menageri 


from the East,.'** and he als 


og\ and to sportsmanshyy 
cated to Manfred, has come down to us as he revise t, witl 


1.7 
| 


additions from his own observations but primarily wit! 


filling blanks in the original by the aid of his father’s notes 
and rereading the book with filial piety that he might obtain t 
fruits of its science and that no scribal errors might be left 
trate the author’s purpose.’*! This was only one of the nun 
hooks by many hands which filled the presses of the 
including philosophical and mathematical works in Greek at 


certain of which are believed to have gone as a present ( 


trom the victorious Charles of Anjou,’** and thus served t 
at Pis 
6; Rheu es Museum, 1 XL\ 
Steinschneider \ n 
6 Brhl ATC 
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YS ChuCC at air ds 
Pee), shared his father’s devotion t 
Festaabe Ar lia } me ‘ 


terests of Manfred and of Frederick to 


something of the scientific in 
later age \t best, however, Manfred’s court is but an echo of that 
of Frederick, and under the Angevins the intellectual history of 
Sicilian royalty enters upon a new and different period.'** 
CHARLES H. HASKINS 
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THE DEVELOPMENT M1 


| ) 
IN EUROPE AND AMERI 
[HERI are three q estions rs \\ 
national economy has anv real validity Ss unit t rg 
roduction; secondly, whether metropolitan ¢ my the don 
nance of the large commercial city, should be put s plac 
thirdly. what evidence conce metro eve 
found in European and American history. From the framing 
these questions, it is, of course, to be interred tl the : 
paper is that metropolitan economy should be substit f ’ 
economy as the latest stage in general economic development 
lhe reality of the nation as a political unit | een s ea 
so long a time that no one, liking or disliking nationalism, coul 
any doubts about it. With the political side of the nation we 
however, little or nothing to do. It is rather the economic aspects 
the national unit with which we are immediately concerned 
One of the various meanings of national economy is an orgat 
tion for administering the economic affairs of the natior The state 
administers in at least two important ways. First, it passes laws aid 
ing business (inter alia), some of which set up standards such a 
weights and measures and quality of goods, while others establ 
limitations, for example, on prices and wages. Secondly, the sta 
also administers directly by setting up a system of coinage, a ju 
service, a post-office, and so or \n examination of such hel 
business shows that they are not unlike the services performed by the 
state at various times for other human activities. The nation | 
enacted laws concerning the family, the health of cattle that « 
marketed, and the practice of medicine. But who is there to say tl 
for this reason we have a national family, national cattle, a ‘ 
national medicine? And likewise who will maintain that, because t 
state performs important services for economic life, we have nat 
economy in the sense of national production ? 
In time of war the nation’s control of pr t may becon 
complete. In a socialistic state, as Russia to state owne 
may prevail. In Germany Hugo Stinnes may become more pow 
than the Kaiser ever was, may conceivably ow e whol 
1A paper read s 
Dec 


OQO 
ol iwl one nese things wt a ¢ necess 
nate he « vat ition ol product oO The sam n 
ples of economy and efficiency would ultimately prevail 
National economy as an organization in economic admunistratio! 
is sted in peace and in war, for centuries in Western Europe and 
generations in Eastern Europe It prevailed while village ecot 
my was the unit of production and when town economy took its 
} } + sath 
place \nd if we should suddenly create a world state with powers 
econom ministration, we should not see much, iT any, ¢ ing 


the public unit or organization of production. 


lhe national economic administration has been carried on in a 


ordance Ww th certain poli 1€S, good or bad. but ot course acceptable 

to the dav and generation. During the stages of village and town 
7 

economy, the state policy was generally fiscal. In some advanced 


pe. this gave way 1n the sixteenth century to met 
cantilism, which, as we all know, was as restrictive as the fiscal policy 
had been liberal. In time, mercantilism was weakened by, and in 
some countries gave way to, laissez-faire, which in a sense was a 


return to the old-time fiscal policy. And within the last generation 


or two we see a tendency to return to a policy somewhat akin t 


mercantilism in its directive influence and its concentration of powe1 
in the hands of the government; but while mercantilism aimed at 
national material strength, the new policy aims at social well-being. 

It is an interesting and important fact that the study of economics, 


nificantly called “ political economy ”, which has influenced us most 
began with mercantilism, usually dated from the sixteenth century 

\nd this mercantilism was but little more than the old town policy 
“writ large’ in the affairs of the state. In all probability this led to 
the practice of making the nation follow the town as the town had 
followed the village in the history of production. 

I accept national economy as a unit or organization in econom 
control and administration. I accept it as having a secondary mean 
ing, national policy, found frequently in America not long ago. But 
I cannot find any excuse for regarding it as a unit in production on a 
par with village and town economy. By a unit of production is, of 
course, meant an organization of producers based on a division of 
labor, wherein, for example, the villagers performed special services 
chiefly in agriculture and the townsmen chiefly in the retail trade. 
Thus it is quite different from ownership, policy, or administration, 
though in the village stage, it is true, the administrative and the pro 
ductive units coincided, but not in the town or subsequent stages. 
Over a generation ago Schmoller rightly, as | think, emphasized 


| 
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the element of politics and administration whe ef ng 
on mercantilism and national economy. But as he sp long 
extended the idea of national economy from t 
to a unit in actual production. He thought he saw 
culture, a national industry, national st y t 
division of labor, and a national trade, first conceive 
oped like the national currency and the t 
Shortly afterwards, Bucher eacting trom 

ntention of emphasizing political forces, arrived 
s10n He, too, spoke of a national industry 
national commercial institutions His mat ( 
household of vore and the later tow 1 bee el] " 
the nation “an exceedingly complex at gent el eet 

s own needs.' \nd accor ng] 
tree trade, and world-wide exchange of e ephem 
nomena. Bucher began by emphas ‘ od 


roclaiming a national market He set out to emphasize the exchange 


relationships of producer and consumer and finished by discover 

hat the nation was the present and ultimate t fs 
t as Bucher’s essays are and great as has bee ( fue ef 


teaching and research, they are nevertheless, as | think, untenable 


Bucher himself has recanted in respect to his first stage of househo 
economy, at any rate as applied to Greece, Carthaginia, and Rome 


(serman critics have proved his concept of an exclusive town economy 


incorrect It seems that his theory of national economy as a unit 
roanization 1 tiar 919) mtahl Bu } ntar 
organization Of production 1s also unacceptable maintained 


that “Each portion of the country, each section of the populatior 
must in the service of the whole take over those duties that its natural 
endowments best fitted it to perform.” Chis was supposed t é 
in the sixteenth century when town economy was declining, but I find 
such geographical specialization at a much earlier date, in fact in part 
inevitable from the beginning Long before the sixteenth century 
Englishmen obtained their tin from one section, their coal and iron 
each from two sections, certain fine cloths from another, and their 
novelties largely from a very few towns 

More serious is the idea that the nati eXIs! to itsell 1 he 
national boundaries may deflect but they do not bind \nd indeed 


the whole tendency of progressive countries is to increase their for 
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eign trade. Just now we in the United States are suffering from a 
set-back to this development. Moreover, some parts of a state may 
be economically more closely connected with parts of nearby states 
than with other parts of the same state. This is notably true of Nova 
Scotia, which trades so largely with New England. And it promises 
to be true of Strasbourg, which can hardly find as ready an outlet 
through Paris as it has in the past down the Rhine. A national trade 
is as much a fiction as a national industry or a national agriculture 
The nation as such does not trade, nor is it economically a unit. Of 
course, I am considering organization in production, not in adminis 
tration, fact not policy, accomplishment not ambition. 

\Ithough Bucher’s quest for an organization in production was 
laudable, his choice of a national organization was unfortunate. This 
leads us to a consideration of the second of the three questions an 
nounced at the beginning: shall we substitute metropolitan economy 
for national economy, as the latest stage in the development of pro 


duction : 

By metropolitan economy is meant the concentration of the trade 
of a wide area in one great city. While the radius of the area domi 
nated commercially by the medieval town had rarely been more than 
a score of miles, the radius of the area dominated by a metropolis is 
roughly a hundred miles or more in length. The metropolis itself is 
the centre not only for the area of the local trade but also for the 
trade between metropolitan units. Or, concretely stated, trade from 
the provinces centred in London and in Paris, and the provinces 
around both capitals ordinarily traded and still trade with one another 
largely through their metropolitan centres. It is unfortunate for 
purposes of illustration that each of these cities is a political as well 
as an economic metropolis, and yet these very instances point to the 
fact that often political and economic forces work in the same direc 
tion. In both cities were centralized not only the political but also 
the economic life of wide areas. 

lhe structure of the metropolitan economic unit is made up, firstly, 
of the metropolis itself with its merchants, bankers, warehousemen, 
transport officials, and other specialized men of business; and sec 
ondly, of the district or hinterland with its towns and villages, its 
countryside of farms, forests, streams, and mines. The metropolis 
and its hinterland are integral parts of the metropolitan unit, but they 
are not constant in the areas which they occupy. While the metrop 
olis itself widens its confines with general economic development, the 
hinterland decreases in size. The area occupied by greater London 


increases vear by vear, while the hinterland diminishes as Manchester 
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Liverpool grows in strength and influence. Gre 
while its hinterland is being nibbled away by ( 
Kansas City, and the Twin Cities 

The essential part of metropolitan economy is m 


but function. The metropolis concentrates the trade 


trict It is the gathering-place for the products 

is also the place from which wares already concent 
lands and sections radiate to the whole hinterlat 

as has been said, the point through which the 
trades with other metropolitan units It is more 
few dealers in a metropolis to specialize in the 
trade, which is usually wholesale, than for trader 
towns in the hinterland to maintain connections 
tant parts. If we wish to visualize the whole metr 


we have only to think of a web with the master sg 


Che concentration and radiation of such a patter 


contrast to the duplication and parallelism of the alter: 


board. The saving in materials, labor, and management 


otherwise the spider would not have so construct 


politan economy likewise exists because of its « el 


production. Public policy, national administra 
would hardly long continue an attempt to alter so ¢ 
ganization. 


It is the metropolitan unit that supplants the tow: 


times. If we cast our thought no farther back tl 
settlement of clans and tribes, we see that there 
stages which sum up much of the economic life of tl 
economy, town economy, and metropolitan econom 
of production. Each has a centre of trade, though tl 
trade is, of course, not so great at first as later 
out that recent studies show that village or manor 


is a very questionable matter. I go farther still in re 


lage, like the town, as a centre for trade, though the tra 


was specialized while that of the village was not. Ih 
from one stage to another we see not only a greater sf 
a greater general division of labor, a larger surplus an 
and more immunity from distress and famine 

The second question has now been answered. Me 


omy, it seems, should be put in the place of national 


reason for this is partly that there is no national orga 


duction, while there is a metropolitan organizatior 


metropolitan economy is on a par with the other 
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ucturally the village (generally) and the town and the 
metropolitan units always had each a nucleus with an area round 
bout. Functionally town and metropolitan economy had a division 
of labor between the centre and the area that constituted the basis of 
economic etticiency and progress. On the other hand, in the national 
economic unit, assuming for the moment that such exists, there is no 
one centre holding all the rest of the state in economic subordination 
\t one time, to be sure, London was the only great commercial centre 
england, but its dominance over the farthermost parts of England 
was doubttul and, as has been implied, its relative importance has 
heen diminishing In England there are London and Liverpool 
lanchester that are nuclei of important hinterlands. In France there 
ire Paris, and perhaps Lyons-Marseilles, and Bordeaux; and in 
\merica at least eleven such nuclei of commerce. Of course it is true 
hat there is one centre in each nation that is more prominent than the 
rest, for example, London, Paris, and New York. The position of 
such centres, however, is due in part to the advantage of a head-start. 
\nd already we find economic life developing more rapidly in rival 
cities than in the older centres. In other words, while once there 
] 


may have been some excuse for thinking that there might be a national 


marketing centre, there is none now. 

\lthough it may be true, and I believe it is true, that we should 
substitute metropolitan economy for national economy as a unit in 
production, nevertheless it would be a grave error to divorce metro- 
politan economy as a unit in production from national economy as a 
unit in administration. Just as the tribal and later the feudal state 
reflected the village, as the early national state reflected the town, so 
does the state to-day reflect the metropolis. The village mobilized 
labor, the town mobilized skill in trade and manufacture, and now 
the metropolis mobilizes capital and management in support of the 
state. And the state in its turn reacts on the smaller unit. The 
tribal and feudal state concerned itself with the business of the village 
1 order to provide justice and protection ; the early national state con- 
cerned itself with the economic affairs of the town in order to prevent 
excess of localism and to provide a system of coinage, standard 
weights and measures, and reforms in trading practices ; and the pres- 
ent national state turns to the metropolis not only in order to correct 
the abuses of its large firms but also to help metropolitan business at 
home and abroad. And indeed nowhere could this be more clearly 
illustrated than in America during the last seven years. In short, the 
relationship between village, town, and metropolitan organization on 


the one hand and the national organization on the other is close and 


reciprocal kor tional « 
we should substitute metropolitan economy, but thers et 
stitute for national economy as an administrative org t 
] ] | ] + 
lhe evidence tor metropolitan development, the third toy { 5 
paper, is found in the histor fern | ' me 
1 
eC pe Or Cs rie ‘ 
davs there were flot shing towns witl ( ed 
ice \Ios ot these ( thie ( t 


markable plants to be growing such shallow | 
I ches tar and wide ) there was »m lit 
of those mentioned had the wide hinterland necess 


an growth. Nearest to it, came Liexandria wW 
bv land route to the east and by water east and west, a1 ts 


land trade up and down the rich Nile valley 


In the Middle \ges Genoa, Florence, and Ver { wed 
es and Antwerp for a short time. | 


cumstances largely political prevented these cities from completel 


politan promise, as did Bru 
developing out of the stage of town economy into that of metr 
economy. 


London is the best illustration, because it developed ear 


because it has slowly gone through all the phases of metropolit 

growth anywhere to be observed. The first of these phases, covering 
the period from about 1550 to about 1750, was occupied with 
general organization of the metropolitan market \Ithough there 
had been wholesalers in the medieval town, they traded chiefly in com 
modities that entered into extended trade and were not normal 


allowed by the urban magistrates to dominate their own fields. But 


in the first phase of metropolitan economy wholesalers came to 
ganize not only extended but also local trade, or, as we had better now 
call it, “ hinterland” rather than “local” trade. 

Exchanges or bourses, which had been both tor retail and wl 


sale trade in the Middle Ages, became exclusively identified w 


wholesale trade in the metropolitan stage, though retail shops cor 
tinued to nestle close to the exchange in spite of the fact that the 


owners were actually excluded from the “ floor ”’ In the sixteent 
and seventeenth centuries the chief articles traded on the ex 
were such commodities as gold, silver, spices, dyes, and other go 


which were standardized and cguld be sold by grade or sample. B 


the close of the seventeenth century the buying and selling of s¢ 
jes as distinct from commodities attained considerable i 


“I eculation 1n these securities became so noisy in London and stock- 
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to be made. The old Royal 
Exchange remained the seat of the wholesale trade in commodities, 


while the stock-brokers and jobbers departed for the streets and 
coffee-houses, where they operated until the London Stock Exchange 
was established in 1772 

The ereat trading companies, concerned almost wholly with ex 
trade, were essentially metropolitan enterprises. The stock 
owners were found chiefly though by no means exclusively in the 
metropolis, the directors were there and also their offices and ware 
houses. Paris was at a great disadvantage in one respect, that, al 
though much of the management might be centred there and although 
the owners might live there, the actual unloading and storing had to 
take place almost wholly in ports nearer to the coast than was the 
metropolis. 

Warehousing had been connected with manufacture and commerce 
in town economy, In the first phase of metropolitan economy there 
came into existence specialized warehouses and warehousemen who 
stored for anyone having goods to store. This was, of course, very 
economical, for available storage space would be more occupied when 
it could be made to serve all. Merchants and manufacturers hence 
forth put relatively less capital into storage plants of their own. 

With specialized wholesalers and warehousemen, and with trading 
companies venturing far afield, the metropolis came to contain an un- 
precedentedly large variety of wares, much beyond the possibilities of 
a medieval town. They could be economically stored in one metro 
politan centre and shipped to the hinterland or to another metropolitan 
unit when needed. Staples and luxuries, goods from east and west, 
textiles and hardware, articles of personal adornment and building 
wares, were all found in the metropolis. The nearest approach to 
this in the Middle Ages had been the great annual fairs. 


he second 


ase of metropolitan development, in the case of 


London from about 1750 to about 1830, saw considerable changes in 


manufacture. Industries such as the manufactures of silk and h« 
siery, introduced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, moved out 


into the hinterland, where rent and food were lower and where there 


was little or no interference by municipal or gild authorities. Some 


of the very old industries of the metropolis, such as the manufacture 


of cutlery, were threatened and finally undermined by new establish 


ments set up in the hinterland, notably in and about Sheffield. Fac- 


tories using power machinery were started in the hinterland near 


waterpower, near coal and iron, or in a district with a favorable 


climate and good shipping facilities. Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
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the seats of the industrial revolutio1 London had few large 
tories. It held its own in the manufacture of luxuries and espe 
of articles of clothing and adornment, but saw itself | lecentr 
tion of industry threatened with the possibility of being reduced t 


purely commercial functions 


Following hard upon the phase of the industrial 
5 


that of the revolution in transportation, which we may place roughl 
at about the period from 1830 to 1890. Although much earlier than 
this there had been efforts at highway regeneration, and although the 


post-office had been established, first for government service 


for public use, in both cases centring in London, althouys tage 


coaches ran from London to all the important tow: and although 


there had been real improvement in transportation by means of canals 
and better constructed highways, nevertheless the real beginning ot! 
the third phase came with the railroad era. At first built in the 


the railroads really supplemented the trade with the metropol 
far as they connected inland points with the coast trade centring 


London. Soon practically all the important railroad lines tocusse 
the metropolis. This meant that the hinterland was trul\ 
the metropolis by bands of steel, the rails of the new roads 

Contemporaneous with railroad construction came the bu 
of oversea traffic on a new and regular basis by means of the steamer 
What was done for London’s hinterland trade by the railroad was 
done for its extended trade by the steamship. The two, of course 
are but parts of the same mechanism. With Sheffield cutlery, | 
cashire cottons, and Yorkshire woolens, London could buy Americar 
tobacco, Canadian furs, East Indian spices, and China tea 

The fourth and latest phase of metropolitan development see 
remarkable concentration of financial power in the metropol 
some extent it synchronizes with the other developments, but it come 


to a head as the dominant tendency after the revolution in transport 


tation. As far back as the sixteenth century, provincials, esp ] 
the nobles, had invested in the joint-stock trading companie 
metropolis. In the seventeenth century the people of the hinterland 


were depositing their hard cash with the London goldsmit] 

vate bankers. In the eighteenth century London private banks were 
establishing branches in the country, and country banks were forming 
connections with the metropolis. Early in the nineteenth century the 
Bank of England came to be concerned directly with the hinterland 
trade when it opened branch banks in the provinces. Following this 
apace, came the formation of joint-stock banks in the metropolis and 


elsewhere. In recent years they have consolidated s a ere are 
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only a few large banks left. Generally with their headquarters in 
|_ondon, these great banks have branches widely scattered in Engl: 
and Wales, and since 1918 in Scotland and Ireland as well. One 
hank has 1500 and another 1600 such branches. All this means that 
[London manages the banking business of a wide area. Capital ts 
concentrated in it and radiates out from it. The surplus of an agri 
ultural district at one season goes to a manufacturing district where 
it is sorely needed \t another season the process is reversed. It 
would seem at first thought as if it were in banking that London is 
growing functionally, and that in due time, neglecting its warehous 
ing, transportation, and manufacture, it will become distinctively a 
financial centre. The situation in this case is complicated by the fact 
that London is not only the economic centre of a vast extended and 
hinterland trade but the political centre of an empire and as such has 
a financial role to play. A very plausible view of the situation, how- 
ever, is that this movement of financial concentration may really not 
continue when other English centres reach the financial stage of their 
development; that national financial concentration will give way to 
local concentration in England, just as it has in America, first in the 
reserve and central reserve cities and now in the Federal Reserve 
centres. Indeed one of the best sources for studying metropolitan 
economy is the collection of briefs prepared by numerous cities in the 
United States, seeking the location of a Federal Reserve bank in their 
midst. Some of the claims for a bank were based on real metropoli 
tan organization and were accordingly acted upon, while others were 
disallowed. In the case of the undeveloped South, somewhat arbi- 
trary measures were required, or rather it was necessary to choose 
towns that showed metropolitan promise instead of achievement. The 
meaning of this new American banking system is the concentration 
of banking reserves not simply in New York but in metropolitan cities 
throughout the United States. 

The growth of metropolitan organization has now been sketched 
in outline. It is not to be implied that all peoples have entered or 
gone far into the metropolitan stage. Some are still in village econ- 
omy, some in town economy, and some have just begun to enter metro 
politan economy. Although the different phases of growth as here 
presented hold true for the older metropolitan centres, nevertheless in 
the newer countries and parts of the world, where the revolution in 
manufacture and in transportation is inherited rather than experi- 
enced, the order of development is somewhat different. 


If we wish to visualize metropolitan growth we have only to ex- 


amine the metropolis itself. The retail section may represent the old 


Development of Metropolitan | 
town economy. The wholesale district 1s the S en 
first phase of metropolitan economy. ‘The strial s 
most of what is left of metropolitan manufacture er the pr 
decentralization The wharves and _ the ] 
where extended and hinterland trade meet within the met 
And the financial district with its mint, stock exchange, | 
ance offices, and brokers, constitutes the most s« ( 


metropolitan nerve-centre 


Such is the fully developed metropolitan org 


an organization in the sense that it has a constitut ( 
an agreement whereby transactions are made t 
public economy that has grown up gradually t 
efficiently the business of managing productio ( 
metropolis and leave it he metro] lis pertori 
the hinterland another Both are industrial, finar 
cial, but the metropolis is pre eminently commet ] f 

It is a matter oft regret that the hinterland « t 
dealt with here. It is not an unleavened mass ot ] ( 
workers, but a set of highly special ed com ( 
close relation to the metropolis \ detailed study « tiie et! 
district of the Twin Cities has been made at the ersit 
sota It shows a hierarchy of towns, some commercial and s 
dustrial, and, of course, a great many small country towns coll 


raw material for shipment to the metropolis and receiving fe 


bution manufactures and other wares from the metropol 
Che growth of metropolitan centres, like the growth of state 
been the occasion of competition and rivalry \t times t 
lit ] 


has been between metropolitan centres in different pol 
London's rivalry with Amsterdam is a part of histor 


with Paris on a much smaller scale is generally overclouded 


political struggle between England and France ()ften met 
rivalry is between centres in the same state. A city ambitio 
becoming a metropolis has to struggle against one already establi 
Manchester-Liverpool is perhaps the only reasonably successful 
lish rival of London, and it has not gone much bevond the third 


little more 


of development. Leeds and Glasgow seem to show 
promise. 
Nowhere can metropolitan rivalry be more profitably studied 


in America with its vast expanse of territory and its wi 


free trade. There have been four mai 


tan cities have developed in competition with one another 
run east and west and one north and sout! The least import 


1 lines along which metroy 


the 
| ares 
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to date passes through Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 
(he most important at the present time runs through New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, the Twin Cities, and Seattle. The third starts 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore and passing through Cincinnati ex 
tends to St. Louis, whence, joining a line from New Orleans, it goes 
on through Kansas City to San Francisco. The fourth is the coast 
line of cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The 
outstanding illustration of metropolitan rivalry sufficiently old to be 
well known is to be found in the competition of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, for the products of western New York 
state, especially for the flour of the Genesee Valley. Largely by 


means of the Erie Canal, New York City won, but, though its victory 


was marked, it was not complete nor is it to-day, for a struggle still 
continues. Interesting as are the details of such struggles, the main 


lines are clear and tolerably well known. 

\ detailed analysis of the metropolitan organization in America 
obviously goes beyond the limits of this paper. It may be noted that 
while some centres show considerable promise, others seem to be 
declining relatively, notably Baltimore and Cincinnati. Two great 
agglomerations of population, Pittsburgh and Detroit, each with about 
a million inhabitants if we include the contiguous urban territory, are 
not metropolitan at all, but industrial satellites. Each is based largely 
e industry, Pittsburgh on iron and steel and Detroit on the 
automobile. While Pittsburgh is subordinate to New York and 


Philadelphia, and more and more to Cleveland, Detroit is subordinate 


nN nm 
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to Chicago, although each has a measure of (temporary) independ 
ence due to the unusual extent of the localization of industries in its 
midst 
\Washin 
economic sense, though it has some financial importance due to its 


gton is another large city which is not metropolitan in an 
heing the seat of government. In this same category are several Ger 
man capitals which are essentially political centres. Indeed Germany 
as a whole shows the indelible impression of its former political 
localism serlin is the only well-developed German metropolis that 
has passed through all four phases of growth, though there are, of 
course, other notable commercial centres of promise and attainment, 
such as Hamburg, Mannheim, Leipzig, and Dusseldorf. Germany’s 
greatest metropolis would be near the mouth of the Rhine or the 
Scheldt, 1f economic considerations alone prevailed. It is not entirely 
firing a rocket into the air to say that Germany fought the late war 
partly to obtain a basis for a metropolitan unit in the west 


The significance of metropolitan economy has been in part set 


| 
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rorth above Its economic bearing is clear it ha ther aspects 


however, of a far-reaching nature. Our cultural institutions spring 
from four principal sources, the church, the old town of town ecot 
omy, the nation or some integral part of it, and the metropolis 
wealth piled up in the great centre is used to tound institutions t 


relieve pain, to discover 


ways of art and sciencs 
feller and Morgan are but the best known of many such public ben 
factors. 

In our day, as in the Middle Ages, there is 
ing men who are reacting from the national emphasis that k 
irtificial industries and disastrous wars In the Middle Ages it was 
ie churchmen who were un-national: to-d 
dicalists Both emphasize society organized on a1 


\nd at the present time also there is a body of liberals who are more 


than ever convinced that a world organization is better thar national 
state. Metropolitan economy has some points of contact with both 


socialism and liberalism. It has been generally held that t tate 

not simply a political but an economic unit well; and tl 

something more than a national sentiment and an administratiy 
ence. The theory of metropolitan economy cuts up the state eco 


nomucally and emphasizes intra metropolitan and inter-mett 


trade instead of national policies and international commerce If 
the state come he recognized : 
ne state comes to be recognized as something tar sho ( 


unity, and if it ceases to be an administrative convenience, then it 
toundation 1s not so strong as we sometimes believe 

When the empire of the Church was a reality, the metropolit: 
ecclesiastical unit of the archbishopric, generally speaking, was tl 
unit of organization. Inthe new order of human affairs, about which 
unpractical people now dream, an order in which society and not the 


state is emphasized, the unit may be economic If so, it would prob 


ably be the metropolitan economic organization But the establ 


ment and maintenance of such an administrative unit would create 
difficulties. The boundaries, being “ natural” or economic, are shift 
ing from dav to day and on the outskirts of the area there is I] 
times a zone of debatable territory that belongs to two metropolit 
organizations, to both | ondon and Manchester | verpool to ho 
Boston and New York, to both Chicago and St. Lou Evervtl 
points to great difficulty not only in reorganizing society but i 
taining the status qu The boundaries of the future would be 
unsatisfactory as those of to-day. unless changed » Ole » | i 


nuisance. At the present time a large part of our trouble arises out 
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of the extension of frontiers. Where to st 


p is the great difficulty in 
both political and economic alignment. 

Though metropolitan economy may offer no panacea for human 
troubles. it is nevertheless an economic jnstitution of far-reaching 
importance. It has not been discovered, or isolated as a phenomenon, 
partly because of the lack of definiteness and fixity of the unit and 
partly because of our political obsession. Born at about the same 
time as our strong modern states, it has quite naturally grown up un 
noticed, but it has not been entirely missed, for nearly a century ago 
rhiinen wrote about the central city. A few years back Dr. E. F 
Gay of Harvard, emphasizing the marketing of goods in economi 
history, came to appreciate the function of the large commercial city 
Dr. A. P. Usher has made a study of the influence of the metropolitan 
market on the French grain trade. In another place I have traced the 
growth of the metropolitan corn market of London, and here add the 
concept of an “economy”, or general organization of economic life, 
centring in the great commercial city I have now sketched in a very 
inadequate way the phases through which metropolitan growth has 


progressed, indicating some of the consequences of that development. 


B. Gras 


SLIDELL AND BUCHAN 


ONE of the most significant friendships in American history grew 


out of the official relations between John Slidell 


\lexico on the eve of the Mexican War, and I ! 

secretary of state to whom his reports were mad ( 

was a failure. But the conviction on Slidell’s 1 

the approval and friendship of Buchanan did n 
influence the careers of bot! For from the sum: 846s 
seems to have regarce d Buchanan as pres dent 

ing Buchanan to refuse the ermine of the S eme 

at greater things to come, striking for the first time 

ship and guidance, almost of domit ( ( 

political manager for Buchanat His own less ¢ t 

ceives a more open statement. “Were I so dispose 

might play the Senator for a few weeks to fill Barrow 

the position would be a false one and would not advance 

for the only object of my ambition, a seat in that I ! 1 t 
permanent tenure.”” The question arises whether 1 ept 

cally certain election to the Lower House or to plav for the 
alluring but more problematical opening in the Senate ()n this t 
Buchanan’s own advice is solicited.” 

Buchanan apparently dwelt on the hostility felt toward SI] 
certain senators. For the latter replied in dismay at the thought « 
there being several such. Upon reflection, he could think t] 
miserable imbecile Henry Johnson” and Thomas Hart Bent 


only imaginable enemies, the latter because of some remarks m 


the time when Slidell withdrew his support from Van Bure He 


entreated Buchanan to name these enemies,* and then went on t 
assure him that neither he nor his friends would feel resentm«e f 


the appointment to Mexico should be given to another 


Reminiscent of Mexico, Slidell passed on a choice morse 


cerning Calhoun, to the effect that the great Nullifier, who had de 
nounced the Slidell mission when it was first projected as “ 11] advised 
and premature ’’, was himself so eager to undertake the m that 
he delegated a friend to make overtures for it to Polk, only to Ie 
that Slidell had been previously appointed 

1 With one exception the letters upon which this ar ire a ‘ 
the Buchanan Papers in the Library of Historical § 

2 New Orleans, Jan. ¢ 847 

} New Orleans, Jan. 2 1847 


‘ 
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lhe letter containing this Calhoun anecdote further expresses a 
hope that Buchanan himself will hold the next mission to Mexico, 


mentions General Cass respectfully, and intimates that if Pennsyl- 


nia could only be brought to relinquish her tariff heresies, Buchanan 
woul e the logical choice of the party in 1848.4 


In November, Slidell is even more specific. He declares that 


[Louisiana Democrats favor a Northern man who opposes the Wilmot 


Proviso, and that vast majority of our leading politicians look to 
vou as the man of their choice”. If Buchanan ts to be available in 
the fullest sense, however, opposition in Pennsylvania must be over- 
come, and the friendship of Robert J. Walker must be conciliated, the 
more so as Walker is by no means friendly to the aspirations of 
Dallas 


But 1848 was not to realize the hope of either manager or candi- 


date. It was for Slidell a troubled vear, as his grip on Louisiana 
itself seemed to be weakening He failed by a rather narrow margin 
of ol taining the coveted seat in the senate, his refusal to support 
lavlor being assigned as the cause. He felt, nevertheless, that even 
it the cost of defeat the effort to avert a Democratic fusion with 
Whigs was well worth whil He and his friends voted for Soule, 
for Slidell was not the man to split his party, whatever might be his 


eventual attitude toward splitting the Union. But henceforth he was 


the determined and implacable foeman of Soulé for control in 


Baltimore was no more encouraging than Baton Rouge, for the 
Louisiana vote was divided between Buchanan and Cass, and Slidell, 


+} 


invited to do so, refused to cast the ballot for the state He 


sorrowfully wrote Buchanan, “I need not tell you how much I feel 
must bear it with the best grace I may”’.' 
The Buchanan papers contain no further communication from 
idell for over a year, though there seems no reason to suppose that 
the correspondence lapsed for any such length of time. It reopens 
with a social rather than political letter from Tarrytown on the Hud- 
son, mentioning that Slidell and his family are guests of the former’s 
brother-in-law, Commodore Matthew C. Perry, previous to their de- 
parture for Saratoga, and urging Buchanan to pay a promised visit 
to New Orleans in the coming winter.’ 
the qualities which distinguished Slidell as a shrewd and 


tician was his keen perception that under the increasing strain 


Louisiana 
vew Orleans, Mar. 21 
4 
New Orleans, Nov 
cr 
r 2 5465 


between the North ar d the South that car 


of victory who, beyond 


attempt to dissuade Buchanan from all thought ot the governors 
in Pennsylvania deserves quotation at lengtl It is a seat ng 
cism of American politics at the period, and a revelatior t the 


mind of the writer 


I think there are ma isOns W 
ntarily piace yo vhere 
express vour opin ons or ect Siave 
ire ve K t 
there, and 11 O ibstai ) 
now the I et Soilers ) et 
+ } ] ldin tert ] } + 
majority of the non-Slavehoiding states, will when 
of entertain no hostility tow : i 
O Col wit e filla et 
es Of vet seeing vi nthe W te H St i he 
part whose chances e as good a ) I | 
1 
Whig partv wiil hold togethe er the first s« , 


Slidell’s attitude toward Calhoun has already been indicat 
ward Clay, Whig though he was, he felt a kindlier sentiment, a1 
\ugust, 1849, he confided to Buchanan that, popular impre 


the contrary notwithstanding, Clay no longer held any presidential 


aspirations, but that if opportunity arose he would come out aga 
Taylor, whom he unquestionably had in mind in his 

speaking of the incompatibility of statesmanship and soldier 

Slidell’s opit on, the dav ot Webster Cla ( 

ing its end. The future belonged not with the “ Elder Statesmer 
but with rising stars who could see the manifest destiny ot slaver 
and the necessity of its fulfilment Thus, almost thre ears betore 
such a prediction could be put to the test Slidell intorn Bucl 


that “ The next democratic candidate cannot be Cass neither 


be a free soiler. I do not find with either section anv objection t 
you and I now consider it as certain as any event cat that ve 

to be our standard bearer.” The opportunit omote t t 
ests of Buchanan is welcomed by Slidell as a selt : 
By so doing, he may be able to slough off an apat!l elt f ‘ ( 
past, and through the excitements of the contest ret 


mind which I thought I had lost forever 


To elect Buchanan would mean to render doubly certain the attain 


Sara 1 Spr 
Saratoga Springs, A 
) 4 


Eee making it plain that he wa fe least 
committed himself on debatable subjects For that reason Shidell 
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ment of Cuba. Late in 1849, Slidell accordingly visited the island in 
order to gain impressions at first hand. To this he made at the time, 
however, only a passing allusion, the immediate occasion of a letter 
being Buchanan’s forthcoming visit to New Orleans. And with the 
most cautious forethought, he raises the question whether Buchanan 
will desire a public reception: “ you must decide how far it will be 
advisable to accept or decline any public invitations which might pet 
haps render it embarrassing to avoid touching upon slave|ry | 

The slavery question was pushing on to its temporary solution in 
the Compromise of 1850. In view of his present influence in Louts: 
ana and growing weight in national affairs, the attitude of Slidell 
toward the crisis has a distinct importance. In February, 1850, he 
informs Buchanan that when they meet he will have much to say on 
the subject of Cuba. For the present, however, and “ until the pres 
ent excitement respecting slavery shall have subsided ’’—he has no 
hope that it will ever be entirely abated—Cuba had better remain in 
the background. He then turns to a denunciation of third parties 
and their dupes, Taylor Democrats in particular, and, while hoping to 
reclaim the misguided followers, contends that their leaders should 
be inexorably read out of the party. ‘“ They will be much more 
harmless acting openly with our adversaries than in pretended affili 
ation with the democracy.” He requests of Buchanan information 
as to political currents at Washington, and declares his own hostility 
to a Southern convention \n attack on slavery in the District of 
Columbia would warrant a firm stand, but: 


I have not considered the passage of the Wilmot Proviso as sufficient 
provocation for the extreme and disastrous remedy of separation and it 
has never been my habit to make declarations which I have not fully in 
tended to carry out to the letter. Pray let me have your advice on the 
subject. Perhaps the time has already arrived when it becomes necessar 
for Southern men to pass the true line of resistance to secure themselves 
from further aggression.?4 

In the afterlight of history, an inquiry from Slidell to Buchanan 

jury 

as to the timeliness of secession in 1850 has a peculiar interest. 
Buchanan apparently confirmed Slidell’s own views that the ultima 
ratio was uncalled for, and the death of Taylor further encouraged 
Slidell to hope that “the chances of the settlement of our sectional 
differences will be improved by Filmores accession”’.*° Accordingly 


in the autumn Slidell continued his labors in Buchanan's behalf. 


12 Havana, Dec. 7, 184: 
} New Orleans, Feb. 5, 185 
14 [bid 


» Saratoga Springs, July 13, 18s5¢ 


Siidell ana ichana 

\fter visiting Buchanan at Lancaster, SI n 
some time in New York, where he is frequently 1 
ivailable candidate than General Cass rie en 

ce of establishing a New York e! ( ( 

didac Vy, taking it 

ia, with New York eve y 1s ( \ 

party disse Slit Slal te 
( ve that state into the hands of the W vs 

With 1851, the national campaign was 
wutlines, and Slidell adopted a distinctly manage t 
Buchanan of almost unanimous support from S en 
sizes the New York vote as pivotal He entreat 
he dread of locomotion” and visit Saratoga e re 
politicians \n understanding with Marcy 1s « le in 
lhe electoral vote of New York will probably go to the \W 
they must be kept so busy at home that their power mischief ¢ 
where will be shorn. Louisiana is now safe; so, to est 
Southwest. “You are the only man who car te the flict 
divisions of the Southern democracy Che Whigs will, I tl ( 
the State elections this year, but we will be all right in November ’5 
Che communication closes with a renewed entreaty to Buchana: 
be up and stirring. With a guile not easy to resist, he rem 
Buchanan that “ Some men under similar circumstances would 
better to remain at home, but you ( you will not suspect flat 
ng) can only gain by being seen and known ”’.'* 

Illness in his family almost prevented Slidell’s trip Nort 
summer of 1851, but he did come to Saratoga, and from thet 
lined the state of politics as he estimated it. New York, h 
would cast a Whig ballot, “ but thank God we car » without it 
Marcy could be counted as a friend, though the precise extent 
assistance to be expected from him might be subject to ibt. fk 
ert J. Walker professed the friendliest sentiments, “and yet it 
of myself and with a feeling that I am doing him injustice, I cat 
divest myself of a certain degree of distrust Walker's F 
really as important as Marcy’s, and Slidell strongly recomm« S 
Buchanan exchange views with him. “I consider his Tent 
your nomination all important.” Buchanan, it seems, had fel 


any attempt by himself as an outsider to inf 


but 
8 New York, Oc ) 
7 New Orleans, D r¢ 
8 New Orleans, May 9, 18 
Sarat va opr x> 
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might do more harm than good. To Slidell, however, this hands-off 


policy seemed just about to have outlived its usefulness. New York 


kevstone of the situation, he almost wishes himself once 


being the 
more a New Yorker, not that he is so vain as to think his influence 
o far-reaching, “ but as things are and possibly will be for several 
nths, a strong will with some tact and discretion could effect a 
great deal”. In this wholly justified and even modest statement, 
Slidell has left us one of the few self-estimates which we have. His 
was, indeed, a strong will. And if the clearness of his vision and 
the definiteness of his aims and goals create the impression of a per 
sonality controlled more by head than by heart, it can not be denied 
that he possessed both tact and discretion." 

rhe project of establishing a Buchanan newspaper in New York 
took shape more definitely on Slidell’s arrival in the city. He in 
quires if Buchanan will approve General Cushing as editor, admits 
that his integrity is dubious, but asserts that his talents are beyond 
dispute and that self-interest will hold him in line. As to financing 
the paper, Slidell’s nephew, August Belmont, is warmly interested, 
and “he has already received assurances from a number of the 
wealthiest merchants of cooperation ”’.*!| Thus “international bank 
ers” and the money power were early espousing the candidacy of the 
conservative Buchanan. But Slidell draws a sharp distinction be- 
tween the wealth which he is able to control, and the predatory wealth 
enlisted in the Douglas interest. “It is confined to one clique not 
very numerous, but active and unscrupulous, the Ocean mail con 
tractors’, at whose head stood the sinister figure of George Law.*? 

Slidell concluded this summary of the situation in New York by 
hoping that Buchanan had on no account failed to write to Marcy.’ 


Buchanan for once did arouse himself to the ‘‘ dreaded locomotion ”’ 


and interviewed Marcy in person. Slidell, who had meanwhile re 
turned to New Orleans, first learned of this through the newspapers, 
and wrote Buchanan in some alarm at his failure to learn the details 
of the interview from their friend Belmont. It was greatly to be 
feared that Marcy might decide to enter the race himself \s for 
Louisiana, the Whigs, as anticipated, were in control of the legis 
lature, but all would be well when it came to the choosing of delegates 


the Baltimore Convention." 
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own candidate, an 


ever addressed to | 


\mong the riv: 
tinction between ( 
them.*® He found an 
rawn from “ sound, reliable men 
of their principles’, whereas the 
most part “trading politicians and 

of well meaning men who think 

) off old leaders and select 
mocracy To Slidell it was no recommendatiot 


Soulé should have enlisted under his banner rh 


Douglas partizans of the New Orleans Delta and four 


in Louisiana alone indicated to Slidell a 


“a 


If such men as have origi1 


could succeed in imposing him 


North. 

democratic party, I should despair 

he cautious in expressing 
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of serious doubts whether 

an “honest support ” 
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from Washington warrant, that y« 
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the only serious competitor ; 
lanan was the stronge 
was subject to doubt 


next mention 
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can do without New York 
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following in Louisiana was 


ess menacing than had been at first supposed, the Douglas men pre- 
ferring Buchanan to Cass, and being likely after the first ballot to 

ite accordingly unless overruled by Douglas himself. Meanwhile 
Buchanan occupied a similar position with the followers of Cass, who 
were grateful for his moral support against Douglas. sut predic- 


tions were idle until it should be known who were to be the delegates 
at Baltimore. If Buchanan approved, Slidell would himself go to 
Baltimore, as Belmont wished it decidedly, and he really might be 


able to bring some final pressure on the wavering Marcy 


He reminds Buchanan that the Whigs are attacking his slavery 
record by accusing him of opposing, previous to the Compromise of 
1820, the admission of Missouri as a slave state. Slidell considers 


this a venial sin, even if committed, and one long since atoned for by 
Buchanan's priority over all other Northern men, Democrats or 
Whigs, in the defense of Southern rights. But he is under an 1m- 


lenied, and 


pression that somewhere he has seen the Missouri story « 
if the facts warrant it, he thinks it would be advisable for Buchanan 
to refute it officially He repeats his alarm for Louisiana if Fillmore 
should be the Whig nominee. 


\ month later and the high hopes built on years of planning were 


dashed. Their obituary may be quoted in full, for the intimate pic- 
ture it gives of the aims, motives, and scruples of Slidell as a poli 
ticiar 
New Or-eEANS, 23 June, 1852 
Wy dear Mr. Buchanay 
I will not attempt to express to you all the annoyances and mortifica- 


tion I have felt at your not having obtained the nomination at Baltimore 


[t is the only political question in which for several years I have felt ans 
warm interest. My faith in our political principles has never for a 
moment been shaken, but various reasons had combined to make any ac- 
tive interposition in party struggles irksome and distasteful to me. I be 


ieve that had it not been for the hope that I might in some feeble degree 
contribute to your nomination my retirement from the political arena 
would have been permanent and complete. I should have confined my- 
self to depositing an unmixed democratic vote at every important election 


1 


If Cass had been nominated he could have had my vote and pecuniary 
contribution, with little anxiety and still less hope for his success. As to 
Douglas, Houston, Lane, or any man of that stamp, as I should have con 


lered success with such men as more disastrous to the permanent inter- 


de feat, I should have voted at all At 


not 


time could have cordially supported Marey, as my second choice, 


} 
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ests of the party than their a 
»>New rleans, May 22, 1852. 
New Orleans, June 23, 1852 


‘ 
it is weakness 11 yic f S al Q 
ten up in favor of Kossuth and intervention shook my faith entire! 
his judgement, but his political integrity and the course ; friends at 
Baltimore, who by well timed interposit I 
nomination, has entirely changed my feelings towards hi \ 
am as well satisfied with the choice of the « ention a | 
with any result short of your nominatior | 
Pierce and King without feeling any particular ent t I 
everything in my power to aid in carrying the vote of Louisiana which 
think we have more than equal chance of doing. With Filmore oppos« 
to us, | should have hoped for success, without 1 
fidently 
Mrs. Slidell has written 1a note which I enclose. I t 
shall meet at Sar: some where this summer. We leave 
New York by th out 3 or 4 Jul Our jo é " 
be longer than 10 days. Pray let us hear from you care " 
| believe, is almost as much annoyed at your defeat as ar f 
Ke eve me e@vé tn? 
Y friend et 
Honl. James Buchanan 
Wheatland 
Events were to demonstrate that the optimist ulculations thus 


temporarily set back were based on a sound analysis of political 
trends, and with an energy no whit abated, Slidell laid his plans 
the next convention and the next election. His correspondence for 
the next vear or two reveals the same keen and incisive estimate ot 
men and events, and as the Cincinnati Convention « 
comes a definite source for the history of the times 

The summer following his disappointment at Baltimore, SI 
spent at Saratoga, carefully avoiding Newport with its temperance 


legislation because of his “horror of despotism in every shape’ and 


himself “ within the jurisdiction of a state where so tyrannical a sy 
tem exists ’’.** Contact with Northern politics confirmed his impre 
sion that the Whig party was moribund. “It may be galvanised for 
the moment into a show of activity, but after a few short convulsive 


gles it will be definitely numbered among the things that wer« 
But with a blindness to the implications of his own prophecy, rare in 
this astute observer, he declares that “It will of course be revived 
under some other organization and probably with a new name, whet 
we shall I hope slough off some of our own rottenness to be absorbe 
by the force of natural affinities into the Seward and Hale faction 

2 Saratoga Springs, July 28, 185 

3 New York, Sept. 15, 1852. 
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reluctance, in spite of his belief that the law was a dead letter, to place 
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While in New York, Slidell learned that many Democrats, includ- 
ing General Cass, considered him as strong timber for Pierce’s cabi- 
net. He expressed as much surprise as pleasure at this, and attrib 


uted it to anxiety “to prevent the secessionists with Soule at their 
head from acquiring supremacy ”’, and to a conviction that Slidell was 
the most available Union man jin the states south of Virginia.** 

If this Cabinet appointment did awaken any hopes and subsequent 
disappointments, these were nothing to the surprise which Slidell felt 
at Pierce’s failure to offer the State Department to Buchanan. While 
the Cabinet decisions were pending, Buchanan apparently suggested 
the advisability of Slidell’s going to Washington. To this he de- 
murred, on the ground that a Cabinet post, now very unlikely to be 
offered, would be undesirable if it meant close social and_ political 
relations with such men as Hunter and Nicholson, who, it was under 
stood, would be members, and on whom Slidell placed a very low 
estimate “Tf the rest of the cabinet be proportionately weak, I 
should have little hope of its duration or of its being long enabled to 
command majorities in Congress.” Under such circumstances, a for 
eign mission would be more desirable than a Cabinet appointment. 
But if men like Buchanan were being ignored in the framing of the 
new government, there was scant likelihood that those in control of 
events would view Slidell’s pretensions with favor. ©n the whole, 
Slidell’s chief causes for satisfaction lay close at home, where his 
wing of the Democracy was strongly in the ascendant over Soule.** 

Discussion of Cabinet possibilities continued until the results were 
finally known. But by January 21, 1853, Slidell had pretty well made 
up his mind not to accept what would probably not be offered, on the 
basis that “ If the Department of State is to be offered to and refused 
by men of Mr. Hunter’s calibre and questionable political orthodoxy, 
I do not feel very ambitious for a post in the cabinet a * and in Feb- 
ruary he professed the utmost chagrin that Buchanan should have 
exposed himself to discourtesy and rebuff on his behalf. “ But | 
look upon this incident in a still more serious light. It is to my mind 
a very pregnant indication that sudden and unexpected elevation to 
so dizzy a height has had its usual bewildering effect.” 

It was in truth no more than natural that Pierce should hold at 
arm’s length his most formidable rival and that rival’s lieutenant, but 
to ignore them entirely was not feasible, and even as Buchanan was 

# New York, Sept. 27, 1852 

5 New Orleans, Dec. 31, 185 

86 New Orleans, Jan. 21, 1853 
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Orleans 


Slide 719 
eventually oftered the mission to the Court St ‘ 
was nominated for that to Central Am cor 
professed to appre which he « t 
economic mission to London for the sale 
matic mission in Central America Qn the eve r 
drafted a short letter to Buchanan w eve ( 
sensibility to the proper relations between ]} lic 
Buchanan could not be in Lond it the same t ' ‘ 

iments: “I had anticipated great satistact ‘ 
london not altogether unmixed with a selfis ee] 


the sale of Rail Road bonds 
\ hard-won victory over Soule assure anil 
long ago announced by Slidell as his ¢ ] ate 
| was to take the covete nlace the | t 
No better vantage-point could | ele ed 
mation. and Slidell’s letters from this time ; ' 
uthority with which they were penned 
Phe happiness felt by Slidell at t f t 
expressiol 11 imber ot witt eme rare ? } 
adventures roings to Buckingham |} ce ( 
\merican citizen. Secretary Mar ittempt t ( mi 
simplicity complicated the situation ot \mericat iil 
Slidell took the occasion to congratulate Bucl 
blessedness 
To what eard 
bee ex] sed id the additior 
tume een thrown upot il lf en | 
strangers with impunity what would have become 
State if vou had atten pted avenge n the nod 
mentary upot! the taste in dres ( ette ' 
Purning to more serious aspects the polit 
finds much dissatisfaction at the cours« sues t | 
tion toward the rival factions, Hunkers and Barnburne New 


York. An intervention regrettable under any « umstal A 


ticularly inept when directed on behalt « the wro! ( 
traved a gross ignorance ot the state ot ublic opi More 
even than this was Pierce’s failure to win dignit , 
his administration through the select t! 

New Or ns, Mar May 

New York, June 28, 18 


ence might aid Mr. Robb ne 
. 
40 Washington, Jan. 14 S54 


he 
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much more 1 portant element of success thar s gene! ill sup 
sed and Pierce will yet in all probability feel the want of it.” In 

t, lacking the personal support of the leaders of his party, Pierce 

id count upon merely a formal allegiance to a titular head, for 

here is probably not a member of the Senate, who does not consider 
s own individual opinion in every other respect entitled to quite as 
1 onsideration as that of the President. In other words he 1s 

le jure’ not the ‘de facto’ head of the party On top of it all, 

rce is a weak man ruled by two members of his Cabinet, or rather 
ow, for Slidell thinks that Jefferson Davis has fallen into some 
sfavor because of his announced desire to abandon the President 
ret to the Senate. With such a heavy budget on his part, 
lidell begs return that Buchanan will inform him how the diplo 

oO s at London re Soule and his duels.* 

ew of the political intimacy which this correspondence re 
ils, it would be surprising if Slidell had taken no part in the move 

t leading to the Ostend Manifesto. His interest Cuba has 
reat bee oted, and soon after Buchanan entered upon his duties 

on the Cuban situation entered upon a phase peculiarly alarm 

¢ to Southerners and annexationists. Slidell, with many others, 
as nvinced that Great Britain and France were in a plot to 
\fricanize”’ Cuba, even converting it into a black republic rather 
see it fall into American hands; this, of course, presupposing 

n’s own inability to retain possession He suggests that Belmont, 
en minist t the Hague, through his powerful connections at 

rid, might be 1 position to secure for Buchanan authentic in 
yrmation as to the existence and nature of these engagements; and 
hen he hints that the $15,000,000 designed for Santa Anna in Mexico 

be required “in expenditures of more urgent necessity , he has 
mind possible contingencies in Cuba.** 

Before writing again, Slidell delivered one of his few formal ad 
esses in the Senate, taking as his text the necessity of action re 
ecting Cuba. In transmitting to Buchanan a corrected copy of his 
ech, he asks, subject to “all proper reservations ’’, for additional 


subject, as well as for a more precise statement 


in his Elgin « 


we were engaged in war 


ite 


ead 


armed 


from 


ay 


turin 


\ essels unless 


linner speech by saying that 


we should abstain from commissioning 


national vessels of the enemy were in- 


g our merchant vessels ”’.* 


| 
f 
Weshineton. Tan — 
42 Washington, Mar. 2 1854 
43 Washington, May 4, 1854 
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the need ot treque t reports fre 
Paris. When Marcy admitt 
remarked that this change of 1 
} 
own refiections, ¢ again that 
President, “*on whom | have n 
sitv ot bring your 
ying 


immediate and decisive meas 


a notice must be on all account 
ment Marcy was accordingly 
excuse for dela and Slidell 


President would never take the 
habitual vacillation was a subje 
of Congress.‘ 

However shifting or shifty t 


man to cease pressing a point so 


pur] 
that oO! account the sc] 
would be well that Belmont be | 


spot dence into vour counsels 


who was scarcel\ of the resid 


mav well have seemed officious 


\larcv became somewhat tense 


ire 
On 


| 

miand t the +, 

olicv might ‘ 

Belmont to bear upon our negotiations at 
take such a turn as to render the Russian legation at Madr 
useful aunihary 

Kage as Slidell was to advance the e telt 1 
to be a catspaw for the Pierce administratioy wit 

Viason, Douglas, Davis, and two others in a White ] nfere 
1,1 1 ‘ 1 1 } 
held early in June at which he urged upon Pierce mes e to ( 

eress so worded as O satisty our eople 1 ‘Jriea t 
was prepared to pursue an energeti policy and t ! e { 1 
abstain from any hostile expedition When Pie tt te 

I 
evade personal responsibility for such a course 
Slidell himself telegraph the distri attorney ; rieat 
77 

s would be taker 

uba he perempte ril\ retused the proper vt 1! t 

rece 
Was @as ‘ ‘ 
t of general comment i1 t ( 

+ ] 4 

next letter to Buchanan strongly suggests that he w an 

ehind the Manifesto Che idea now is to | 

\iason to meet for the pnurnose of nsultatior 

i «i 
* 
44 Washington, Jur 
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mplaints at the government's failure to command the respect of its 


Own partizans For the failure of negotiations for Cuba and the 
ot the Jster l \la fecty he blamed ne ther Spain nor Bu 

‘ie He asks for “ such details about your conterence 

\ M Soulé as you may choose to communicate confiden 
Ithough | have not now the least hope of acquiring 4 uba under 

is administration ".* This being the case, all that remained was to 
lan so carefully for the next administration that the Baltimore disap 
pointment should not be repeated He warned Buchanan, who had 


1 


ywn weary of his mission, not to resign prematurely and by a return 


t \merica surrender the advantage of silence on critical issues 
he political atmosphere is malarious (if there be no such word 
there shoul e) and those who are not compelled to inhale it had 
‘ 
better keep away." * Credit is due to the sagacity which could thus 
I] eC t Is ror success 


Meanwhile Slidell looked to his own fences, returning to the 
Senate with little difficulty,*” where he remained loyal to Buchanan, 

om he directed in June, 1855, a most entertaining survey of 
events. To begin with, he was “ for the present at least and possibly 
forever at outs with Pierce and Marcy Pierce would probably be 
quite willing to accept Buchanan’s resignation; Marcy might like the 
post; Dut to take it would seem like retiring under fire. Soule, back 
ous failure in Spain, was out for Marcy’s scalp, and the 
secretary must stand his ground. Rumor had it that Soule meant to 
challenge Marcy “Will not this be a capital farce? I look forward 
to the denouement as a rich treat.” Marcy was probably leading him 
on and at the proper moment would pounce on him “a la Scott’, for, 
given time and preparation, Marcy with pen in hand was a dangerous 
customer. Slidell has not time to explain in detail his own break 
with Pierce, but in substance it was due to “ repeated violations of 


his word which can only be explained by the most reckless indifference 


of politics, Slidell thought it surprising 
that the people at Newport, where he was sojourning, felt far more 


nterest in Sebastopol and the Crimea than in Kansas and Know- 


he parties were lining up for t 


22 if. S¢ ad) 
ran i! Will e tierce administration bred O respect 1n 
nund of Slide He unburdened himself to Buchanan in numerous 
to truth or deliberate treachery 
New Yor t 
New rleans, Apr ted in Moore's H’orks of 1 IX 


est, the Democracy t t 
vs, whom disgust at “ the sults of t tt 
sm and the other cants of the W ‘ 
servative party ot the ‘ | 
remedy the situation, and Slidell, int 
to the presidency ot a e unt 
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Slidell’s prophetic declaration that tr t 
of the perpetuity of the ( [ heg to | 
s a not very remote possibilit he 
wav or the other during the next [resident } 
would have been out . eceived 
Baltimore!’ 
\ Democratic triump! Pet Ivar 
met and the glove throw: wn to all sn 
notice that victory would be certan 1850 ind | 
rest assured that absence was not injuring | 
that ‘les absents ont toujours tort’ will not be v 
almost 
was com 
Buchanan must express his obedience to the will 
people loo rigid insistence that he was not a | 
to his detriment; he had better convey his willingne 
letter “to some déscrect triet d or triends \s 1 
nothing was to be gained by a reconciliation with P 
good company as it was, “ tor the feeling of contet 
the Senate is general. Indeed, with the exception f 
Dodge, not a man there is in favor of his renomm 
own expectation OT a second term was, theretor 
“But I am writing treason and my letter is to go 
Department. I must not further expose my head 
Buchanan wrote the desired letter, and wit! 
tion campaign was under wa The support 
ularly we 


nounced 


ill 


in February, 
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come into the Buchanan camp. Even without Douglas, the Nort! 
west, save Illinois, was safe \nd on closer examination, Douglas 
himself was seen to possess some virtues. “| thought at first” 
wrote Slidell, “that he would give us a great deal of trouble But 


+ 


his tone is now entirely changed and with his present feeling I would 


prefer that he should not formally retire.” The real enemy was 
Pierce. Slidell would watch his every move. But Buchanan nee 

not fear. His ground was impregnable. It might be debatable 

t time whether Buchanan should return. Firm friends held dif 


rarding this. But Slidell would still counsel absence 
In Mav, Slidell thought it advisable that Buchanan, who had 
meanwhile returned to America, and was at his estate of Wheatland, 
should take a positive stand on the Kansas- Nebraska question. “ This 
vou can do in perfect harmony with your whole record. I beli 
that it will reconcile Douglas and if it do not it will at least spike 
his guns.”” It would be opportune, also, if Buchanan should seiz« 
upon the forthcoming visit of the Pennsylvania state delegation an 
nouncing his nomination at Harrisburg, to deny categorically the 
possibility of his ever accepting a second term in the presidency ; 1t 
would appear much better in that form than by letter to individuals 
Both of these points Slidell deemed sufficiently important to empha 
size soon afterward in a second letter to the rather slow-moving 
Buchanan. Particularly must he indicate the vote he would have cast 
on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill had he been in Congress at the time 
\ rumor that Douglas and Hunter were combining to support 
Pierce determined Slidell to go at once to Cincinnati to marshal his 
forces in person.*” Douglas was definitely won over at the price ot 
naming John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky as the vice-presidential 
didate, to whom Slidell himself wrote, “I was induced to urge 
vour nomination on the Louisiana delegation by the earnest appeal « 
Richardson of Illinois [a Douglas leader] whose bearing and condu 
e convention had been most manly and straight forwaré 
considered vour selection for the Vice Presidency as a graceful and 


merited compliment to the friends o Douglas 


Success had finally crowned the efforts of Shdell, marking, indee: 
the apex of his careet Too often, as in Mexico and France, his 
] 1 
great abilities were pitted against hopeless odds. Here in a fair field 
} Mller Ref 
Vv 
Wast May 24, 18 
Fr i ca it y Mr. Roy s of 


i niversity 


(it ad I ~ 
thie ittaimed a most 
€ars With intelligence 
In communicating the re tt 
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to the Old Line Whigs, mar of whom, as Shidell |} fore 


coming into the Democratic fe 


In furthering Buchat prospects, Slidell 
that Buchanan himself might think of the right t 
He reminds him to thank Pierce for his ¢ seme : 
that Pierce, who at heart desires his defeat 
olonging the troubles in Kans ac % 


Davis to withdraw United States troops, leaving t rrit 


are and concludes that if Pierce a ty ' 
sary to denounce him, even at the cost of some Southe 


in such a move Meanwhile. has Buchanan remembere 


Cass and Douglas? Cass has gone to Pierce to re nstrate 
the proposed removal of troops. Douglas has refrained fro 
30 on the ground of a breacl with the resident. w 


no influence 


\ few days later, Slidell is warning Buchanan to keey 


of the Lancaster papers, any indiscretion on the part of wl 

would be attributed to him \lready Phelps of Miss 

plaining of on such editorial ery triendly to Bent 

Slidell reminds the candidate, has ne the ficle | 

chanan’s friends. For himself, he savs, “I confess that | 

prejudices against Benton which may biass my judgment 

but do not expect that my apprehensions of his treach« 

realised’. Another uncertain quantity is Soul Nothit 

gained by his support, vet his open hostility should not be urt 
Ranging the entire political horizon, Slidell 


(German element in the Northwest, and he counselled PB 
conciliate their spokesman, Grund \ far greater force t] 


however, is Robert J. Walker, and despite a natural predile 


Buchanan, he too must be won over ‘or Walker is govert 
antagonisms rather than by his friendshiy “Walker 
vour friend, but he is more ardently the enen i B 
‘ W isk neg 
62 Washington. June 18 
W isl ne T y4 


the sake of holding the North in line. If the worst comes 1 
worst, he hopes that Douglas can be persuaded to take the init 


article in the Lancaster /ntelligencer tavoring Benton had 


st Buchanan the establishment by Walker, whose resources for 


venture were more than ample, of a newspaper in New York 

le o the Buchanan interest But even now it may not be too 
late fle will soon be in New York. “ Now pray write him at once 
te him to visit Wheatland and when he shall have talked with 

uu an hour everything will be right He is proud and sensitive and 


should be conciliated.”” Slidell himself is taking care of Grund, 
whose objections are to Buchanan’s friends, not to the candidate him 


self. He is gifted and a power among the Germans. But the real 
ssue is Walker. ©n no account must Buchanan fail to write him.*® 
[wo days later, Grund is Slidell’s chief theme. Buchanan has 


only to give the word and he will enter the lists with enthusiasm as a 


correspondent for the Philadelphia Ledger and other papers. In 
reaching such a decision, Buchanan must remember that the matter 


is near to the hearts of both Senators Bright and Douglas.” 

In the midsummer of 1856, Slidell was far from well, but his 
reports lose nothing in vigor from their writer’s infirmities. Ken 
tucky will be the cynosure of the doubtful states to the south. Mary- 
land is already safe, Cass and Toombs never having seen greater 
enthusiasm than at Frederick. Congress will soon adjourn. The 
Black Republicans will not dare to defeat the appropriation bills. “If 
they do, the Senate will not yield an inch. For myself I should not 
regret to see them taking that course. We should have a foretaste 
of the consequences of disunion. I believe that it would produce a 
eneral panic and bankruptcy in the Northern States. We at the 
South have so little for the money expended among us that we should 


comparatively suffer but little embarrassment.” Sut even Black 


Republicans are evidently forgotten when “ Everything looks bright 
| even the croakers are silent ’’.* 

\t the end of September, with the national election but a few 

weeks away, Slidell emphasizes the importance of carrying the state 


election in Pennsylvania for its sentimental effect elsewhere. In 
this view we have said that every dollar contributed for Pennsylvania 
would economise ten in New York.” He encloses a letter from 
Stuart of Michigan putting the case with even less reserve. “In my 
pinion it [Pennsylvania] is the great battle of the campaign. And 


if any amount of labor and money will secure it, they should be ex- 
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| 
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the contrary, Slidell cannot really ignor 
Cabinet appointments. It 1s fortunate that Bright of Indiana, by re 
turning to the Senate, relieves Buchanan of the embarrassment o 
breaking with Douglas on that issue. But on the other hand, thet 
must be no appointment of a Douglas partizan, for Douglas is alt 


but the whole Northwest Che old animosity, laid aside for the cam 


paign only, was developing into a bitter feud. As Slidell in 


} 


ho, in his fren; 


Douglas behaved “lhke a Malay maddened”, w 
ainst Bright, included Slidell for defending him in his absence 
have had to be very cool to prevent an open rupture w th 


obliged at last to tell him that when | ceased to be his friend ar 


rether too high and mighty, setting up to control not merely Illinois, 


hecame his enemy it would not be necessarv for him to have recourst 


to third parties, but would discover it by my altered bearing.” Never 


theless the Northwest cannot be ignored in Buchanan’s Cabinet, an 


view of Douglas and his rivals, General Cass is its only available 


by the ap 


statesman \nv objections to Cass can be overcome 


ment of a capable assistant, and he 1s the undoubted man for the State 


Department His a pointment, moreover, to that post, will relieve 
I 


1 


Buchanan of an embarrassing alternative between Cobb and \Walke 
\Valker has great talents, but his friends control him. They are dan 
eerous men. the two, Cobb is the safe but Buchanan know 


them as well as Slidell. One place should go to an Old Line Whig 


flere Benjamin of Louisiana would be Slidell’s nominec ()ne more 


appointment, and Slidell 1s done rhe navy, if it is to escape utte 


ruin, requires, during the next four years, a “ firm, prompt, severe 


man’. In conclusion, Slidell apologizes for intruding on the Cabine 


lave the rare merit of un 


his suggestions 


Buchanan having decided to visit Washington, the question arost 


where to lodge the President-elect. The National Hotel was unsafe 


hecause of an epidemic; Brown’s, in the neighborhood, might have 


heen contaminated; and Willard’s savored too much of abolitionism 


led for himself on the National, and Slidell could only 


Buchanan deci 
warn him not to eat or sleep there.** More thrilling, even if not more 
important, was the still vexed question of the Cabinet. Cass ha 
76 A second letter of Jan. 5 R597 
Washington, Feb. 14, 1857 
’ Washington, Feb. 18, 1857 
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noved, but I feel that vou cannot correctly feel the public pulse ai 
Where Cis¢ 
| 
question, but pleads that EE ws 
selfishness 
| 


consented to serve, agreeing ve some 
his assistant to Buchana Phe lidate 
ittornev-generals| p was el] le 
appointment, Slidell positively insisted, must to é 
ne to say that the regret and disappointme 
loucey’s name would be greater than vou can well imagine and 
t will be most sensibly felt \ 
Slidell 

Notwithstanding his many claims to Bucl Slidell w 
modest in his requests Che patronage of Louisiana w for t 
asking, but outside the state he made tew recommendations. ‘ 
ernor Pratt of Maryland, an Old Line Whig, seemed to him the log 
cal ippointee as nav il office t Baltimore ( 
land Whigs constitute ] consc1 \A ~ ] ¢ 
best hope of winning their state to the true faith.“* Those w 

oht were mainly gathered at 


already walked im the h 


Springs, Virginia, and the President was urged to mingle with the 


g 
Southern admirers. On his failure to do so, however, Slidell put 
writing what Buchanan would have gathered for himself, had 
come, namely, the unanimity of Southern disapproval of Wal 
course in Kansas during the summer of 1857, and of Souther 
fidence that Buchanan would at the first opportunity signify | wt 


dissatisfaction with his emissary 

Buchanan and Slidell now being together in Washington, the 
necessity for written communication became slight, and their letters 
were few. But in August, 1858, on his arrival at Saratoga after a 
trip through the Northwest, Slidell addressed to the President a 


memorandum on conditions in the Douglas camp, the more interest 


because of the widespread rumor that Slidell had circulated 
stories in Chicago on purpose to discredit Douglas among his ow 


constituents. Slidell makes no specific allusion to this charge 


recommends the removal at once of Douglas partizans from K¢ 
office, and by requesting an appointment for Dr. Daniel B 
urgeon of the Marine Hospital, he strengthens a cor tot “ 


denial will not silence, that it really was he wl 


mendacious account, promptly communicated by him to the pres 


80 Senate Chamber, Fel 857 
81 Telegra a 2 
2 Senate Chamber, fF 
83 Mar I 557 
84 White Sulphur oprings. va y 
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ie barbarous treatment of slaves on the Mississippi 
istered by Douglas in the interest of his children.“ 
Slidell himself, according to all the canons of precedent, was en- 
titled to a great place in the Buchanan administration, and he was 
repeatedly offered the mission to Paris. He refused it on the ground 
of political necessity in Louisiana, and of his indisposition, with world 


parade 


affairs running smoothly, to accept “a mere mission of 
But, unless Belmont would accept, he did feel impelled to recommend 
for the mission at Madrid his colleague Benjamin, whose appointment 


g to me in every way 


“will not only be satistactory but gratityin 


Slidell received no credit from Belmont for a solicitude which 


ought no results. Uncle and nephew soon parted company, wit! 
no small loss to the Buchanan organization. As for Slidell himselt 


Ini}? 


a final and complete triumph over Soule, by freeing him from anxiety 


in Louisiana, caused him to waver for a moment with regard to the 


French missior1 But the Senate had a stronger claim, and there he 
remained, a loval adherent of Buchanan, until the advent of secession 
terminated their ancient friendshyy To the last it was a genuine 


personal affection, far deeper than a mere political alliance, and it is 
pleasant to know that it ended without bitterness or recrimination. 
The career of Buchanan had nearly run its course. For Slidell, Fate 
held in store strange experiences, at the very post which he refused 


from Buchanan or ly to accept from Jeffe rson Davis 


Louis MARTIN SEARS 


6 Saratoga Springs, Aug. 8, 1858; see also James W. Sheahan, Douglas, pp 
Atlant City. Aug. 2 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
Dip THE EMPEROR -\LEN! SK I 
TAC A, 
ACCORDING to Bernold of St. Blasi Pore 
bishops from Italy, Burgun | ce len 
other provinces to the Council of Piace ‘ 
‘Item legatio Constantinopolitani imperat . 
venit, qui domnum papam omnesque Christ eles s 
ploravit, ut aliquod auxilium sibi contra pag 
sanctae aeclesiae conferrent, quam um) 
deleverant, qui partes illas usque ad mu Const 
tatis obtinuerant \d hoc ergo tum don 
citavit, ut etiam jurejurando omittere ey 
ituros, et eidem imperatori contra paganos pri Sst 
adiutorium collaturos In hac sinodo quatu ( 
corum et plus quam triginta milia laicorum yx 
Bernold began his chronicle in 1074; he died 
ably was present at the council, as he says tellin it 
quoque nonnunquam extra aeclesiam satis prol lite 
quidem cogente, celebramus.” t all events his ( Ww 
and Bernold had a good opportunity to learn what w 
council 
Bernold’s statement has been accepted ( 
Hagenmever, Hertzog, Giesebrecht, and many others. 5 
that the appeal of Alexius was “the final impulse wl 
the First Crusade. Ruiant, Chalandon, Luchaire, and othe 
contrary, have been unwilling to admit that the [empe 
made an appeal for aid at Piacenza. ‘Their most import 
for not accepting Bernold’s statement has been that he wi 
contemporary author who mentioned the preaching the 
Piacenza. Those who have accepted Bernold’s statement 
of no other contemporary source 
Monumenta Germaniae H r Scriptore V. 4¢ 
2 Hagenmeyer, Chron. de Zimmern, p. 5 Ar ‘ 
II. 66 and note. 
8 Gesch. d. Erst. Kreuzsugs, first ed., f secor hir 
4Cf. Tt} f Alexis 4 
rado Studies, v« 
5 The Annals of Ju ye WG xX 
been cited as confirmatory passage fea 


t 
is the 
CT 
er 
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there other In the Histaria Monasterts Novi Pictavt- 
} written by the monk Martin, we find: ‘ Divino instinctu ad- 
is [Urbanus] gentes Christianorumque populos coepit com- 
mere atque ad sepulchrum Domini locaque sancta de manu iniquo- 


um auferenda piorum animas coepit invitare: contigit eundem 

Vapam ejusmodi gratia ad Galliarum regna transitum facere. Nam 

celebrato quadragesimali tempore concilio apud Placentiam Italiae 
hem in quo huius sancti praecinctus prima verba prolata sunt idem 
aedictus venerabilis Papa Alpes transcendit Julias; perveniens 
utem Arveniam Urbem, quae alio nomine Clarus-Mons dicitur. 

It sic illa verba quae quasi praeoccupando in Placentino concilio pro 

ita sunt, in evidentiam et ostentationem sanctae militiae.” 

This statement is very important, as it confirms Bernold’s state- 


ment that Urban preached the crusade at Piacenza, although the 


council had been called “contra schismaticos”’. Baldric of Dol’s 
statement may also be cited: “ Publicae praedicationis causa, papa 
Romanus, Urbanus nomine, venit in Gallias. . . . Sane Placentiae 


concilio generali celebrato, praelibatus pontifex paulo post Arvernis 


lhe probable explanation of the introduction of this new subject 
into the agenda of the Council of Piacenza is the appeal of the Em- 
peror as recorded by Bernold. Confirmations of his statement are 
to be found in the references to Constantinople and the Greek Empire 
in Urban’s speech at Clermont as reported by Robert the Monk and 
Fulk of Chartres; and in Guibert’s statement as to the causes of 
Urban’s action 

Robert reports the pope as saying: “ Ab I[herosolimorum finibus 


et urbe Constantinopolitana relatio gravis emersit et saepissime jam 


prius in italia concilium tenuerat pro exortatione Yerosolimitani itineris 
1 ipud Clarum-montem concilium tenuit et constituit, ut christiani fixis cruci 
sit stibus Terus pergerent The author of this part of the Annals and 
Ww w written are not known. Consequently this notice has little 
$ 1 Spuria has also been much discussed in this connec 
s certainly not genuine in its present form, and its date is uncertain 
S at it can have 1 alue as evidence for Piacenza. Cf. Hagenmeyer, Byzant 
é hrift, VI. t.; Chalandon, Aleris J.; Pirenne, in Revue de I’Instruction Pub- 
e/gique, | 7~227; see also Kohler, in Revue de /’Orient Latin, 

Wattericl m Romanorun Vitae, I. 598; previously printed in 
Marte: Thesaurus Anecd., Il. The author was a contemporary (see Bouquet, 
XN] 8, note a Che fragment of this work stops at Jan., 1096. Cf. Molinier 


advenit.”” 
, j HH riens des Croisades. Hist. Occid., IV. 12. 


fessorship ry 733 
m 5 
Fulk, in his brief summary ot Urban’s spec i rete 
ence to the Greek Empire | the nee yf Nece r 
quatinus co itribus vestris rie 
ixilio vestro im saepe ( mato 
tis Invaserunt m eos t eris es 1 trot 
isque mare \Meditet neum Wlud scil 
Sancti (reor Iu r¢ Pers 
Christianorum magis magisque occupando, lite be in ptt 
cata victos superaverunt, multos occidendo vel capt ( 
subvertendo, regnum Ds Vast ( 
(juibert sa Is itaque eximius [Urba 
(;raecorum principe mavnis honoraretur exenus exequlis et ] re 
is quidem, sed multo propensius generali ( : 
lsaretur 
Further corroboration for the connection ot the Creel 
with the inception of the crusade is to be tound in the tact that ‘ 
stantinople was made the official rendezvous for all t i 
the relations between the emperor and the Western leader 
Bohemond sut the account of these cannot be compressed 


brief note, intended merely to call attention to a new item of evidence 


and to indicate how this supplements, and is supplemented by, other 


t 


information 


INCUMBENT 


Own the 17th of May, 1622, at the Convocation of the Universit 
of Oxford, formal announcement was made of a gift by Wailham 
Camden, Clarenceux King at Arms, establishing what has been know 
as the Camden (Ancient) History Professorship. It is probable that 
some fitting commemoration of this foundation will be held at Oxf 


ext October. 


8 Recue les Historie - > 
i If] 
TY 
1 The fac hat Alex had fre y S y 
f Piacenza 1s rsally imitted I ntlv I y ‘ 
sources which prove this f é Ekk l's s $ ta 
req ntissimas et epistc ge ever Hier 
n been sed in <« 
f I arlier appeals 
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his earls general purpose tO Make a thank-otfering has been inte 
I 


his intention to found the history lectureshi he earlies 


documentary evidence of this specific purpose, however, 1s found in 
the following letter from Sir Henry Savile to Camden 


I have half a quarrel to vou, that being lately so long togethe ind 
so good le ou did not impart to me that, which it seems have 
declared at large to my good Lord Paget, concerning your wort purpose 
of founding an Humanity-Lecture in Oxford. Surely if you had, as he 

aid. aut re aut consiiio aut opera jyuvero have trod the path ye tore 


vou. and know the rubbs in such a business to my great pains and charge 


| mean, in the means of setling it upon the University in a perpetuit 

I know it well to my cost, and can give you good direction how to dis 
itch it with small ado, if vou need my counsel If not. I can do no 

more but wish a happy end to your honourable endeavour, and rest al 
wavs. as I have, and for ever will be 


ul assured riend to dispose ot an ad nirel 


Phe allusion to the legal difficulties which he had encountered in 


tablishing the Mathematical Professorship is amplified in a letter 


ring date nine days later; its human quality of sympathetic interest 


e information is important 


ou a first draught of them betore, and even in these there 1s nothing 


worthy of vour imitation: of something perchance it may put you 1n re 


Merton College hath felt it: for 


Doctor Huicke, Queen Elizabeth's Physician whom you may have heard 
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40 
(amden’s benefaction finds its historical place 1n a series of hberat 
tt n the interest of advanced scholarship, of which the one most 
ntimately connected with his is Sir Henry Savile’s establishment of a 
chair of mathematics and astronomy in 1619. In the closing para 
raph of Camden's Pritannia, antedating the Savile donation Dy Ove 
i score O! ears, we read 
Nothit 1 remains but that after a sate passage among oO mat 
lind shallows of the ocean and rough rocks of antiquity, as the ancient 
ceamen to consecrate te Neptune tne tattered Sallis, a vé a 
let, I st in like manner dedicate to the Almighty some de] 
venerable antiquits vhich I now vow wit the greatest chea ness and 
ratituce nd will perform, God willing, in due time 
preted 25 
Sir, 
vou Pal ¢ VITLUCS 
To. Oct HENRY SAVILI 
1621 
‘ +} 
Vs 
I send vou bv this Bearer, my servant, the Original of the Covenant 
hot] ea] hink T showed 
etween the University and me under both our Seals I think I shows 
membrance, further not 
] } } 1] 11 
| think not amiss to advertise vou, that Dv plain Wil withe ita Deed 
executed in fe-time. no land will pass to a College or Corporation, as | 
ive heard by mv Counsel | am sure 


son: | ‘ 
( ent \ \\ 
two daughters and their he i ( t 
the died without ar cl 
vhereof he was Fellow t t Kit t 
much in it, and could recover nothing S 
course, as | advertised last, « 
neerity and judgment, t 


Che deed of gift was dulv signed on March = 
mally registered by the master in chancery on April 14 ‘ 
cial basis of the endowment was revenues from the 1 rof Bexle 
in Kent, which after ninety-nine years were to revert to the univer 
sity The estimated income was upwards of £400 per annun In 


the meantime, the manor was to be held by William Heather and | 
heirs, who were to pay the incumbent of the professorship £20 the 
first vear, £40 the next year, and £140 thereafter. Heather, who w: 
organist in the Chapel Royal, made a home tor Camdet 
latter years and this prolongation of the reward is characterist 
Camden’s liberality and humanity. Heather himself in 1626 founde 
the lectureship which became the music professorship at xt 

No sooner did the rumor of the plan to establish a praelector 
of history at the university reach Oxford than a “ laudable ambitior 
to receive the appointment sprang up in many breasts \s earl 
December 19, 1621, the warden and scholars of New College recom 
mended their colleague Daniel Gardiner \lready, however, just « 
month earlier, Thomas Allen, the eminent mathematician and ant 
quarian of Gloucester Hall, had written to Camden recommending 
an acquaintance of mine, one Mr. Whear, sometimes 


College, and now resident in Glocester-hall, a Master of Art 


years standing, and a man who, besides his abilities of learning 
for such a place, is known to be of good experience f 
travelled) and of very honest and discreet conversatior 


In his own letters to Camden, Whear reveals almost to the exte 
1e hi decir ive tlh nNnomtment 
ot obtrusiveness his own desire to receive the appo ke (2 t 
lid not know Whear personally up to the time when he 
decided to name him for the lectureshi he was fe rf 


chief eminence came later, trom his headship of Glouceste ii 


where he became principal in 1626. There he showed vigor ¢ 
administration which brought that house perhaps highe eure 
of prosperity. He seems ever to have kept well w the en 
proprieties in his attitude toward the ruling powers. When the | 
alty of the university sought expression on special occasions thre 


poetical effusions, Degory Whear was usually among the contribut 


tention 


Notes and SUE ZeSTIONS 
with a manitest tendency toward anagram. In 1603, he was one of 
320 writers in the dcademiae Oxontensis Pietas upon the accession 


f James | In 1623, he contributed as “prim. Hist. Prael. Cam- 

lenianus ’ to the Carolus Redux, celebrating that prince’s journey to 

spain and return thence. Upon the death of James I., he contributed 
» the Ovonte) lcademiae Parentalia, and in 1633, when Charles | 


was attacked by sickness, he provided one of the 108 poems in the 


Wusarum Oxoniensium pro Rege suo Soteria Che birth of a prince 
the later James Il.) that same vear, and, in 1641, the return of the 


King from Scotland stir up the muse in Oxford and one does not look 


vain for the initials W. D., lifted out of ambiguity by the added 


lesignation, “‘ Princ. of Gloucester (or St. Alb.) hall”’. 


Whear had been publicly named for the praelectorship when the 


foundation itself was announced, but fearing lest some one might 
attack the legal status of the incumbent, which rested upon mere nom 
ination (“*ex nuda et simplici nominatione minus firmo”), Camden 
sent to the university a formal document, duly attested, which may be 


translated as follows: 

Octobr. 16. 1622 
|, William Camden, have constituted and do constitute as first Reader of 


History, Degory Whear, who has been recommended by letters of the 


most honorable Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and many most learned men 
and afterwards by experience and by dissertations on History, now more 
completely observed by myself: and it is my will that he shall lecture 
first to the youth on L. Annaeus Florus, so long as he pleases. 


Wa. CAMDEN 


lhis is looked upon as the authentication of Whear’s formal entrance 
upon the lectureship and it is the October date rather than that of 
May which will probably be observed as the tercentenary. 

Very soon the question arose concerning the obligations of the 
praelector as regards the field of history to be covered by him. Cam 
den thereupon drew up his “ Explication”’, which is so worded as to 
place the chief responsibility for the proper conduct of the chair on 
the incumbent himself. 

Whereas I understand there hath been some doubt and question made 


touching the subject of my lecture, and what kind of History I intended 


my reader should insist upon, I do hereby signify, that it ever was and is 
my intention, that (according to the practice of such professors in all the 
Universities beyond the seas) hee should read a civil history, and therein 
make such observations, as might bee most usefull and profitable for the 


younger students of the University, to direct and instruct them in the 
e and use of history, antiquity, and times past. Whose advance 


ment in that way my desires especially aimed at, and I trust both my 
resent reader (according to those laudable beginnings, which I have 


seen, and do hear are weil a] proved ) wil carefully labour to effect, and 


is shal here Ite cet vel t 
desires. not nte ng the 
then unfold, or that aut ee thre 
rieniy im the choice there t It e the P 
ee sufficient, and therefore hold it not req et t 
then I have done in the inst 
nua 6, 1622 1 é \ 
sentia mei THOMAE { YTO 
Reg Protesse n Nie 
rhe Universit onal 
ne reculations fo the Camas Profess 
totirt +} ( +) +! 
statute 1s give thre ni 
that the rules were lon YO POST 
In the early summer of 1623, Dego WI 
formal lecture on the Camden foundatior I] 
fron quoted, ( amdet pecified bot the P 
histor as obiects alse ti ed he We 
these by preparing the lecture first given on July ( 2 WwW 
later repeated in enlarged form and which represent 10 
ontribution to the literature ¢ . st 
t Methodo | ndi Histo sit ears 
lat t} nl ro rl () j 
latio ot ¢ arvecd WOT? 
and ki stastical Hist 
torian re Reduced eto the Ord Su 
e Read; and thi idgiment rned Mes 
hes tbiomed This wor tself ely } lle 
] } ] ] ‘ 
and we wonder that it lived ictive e as long 
mediately after the first lectures, w ome at once wishe 


publish, his hearers followed him up for further help and counsel 


the expense of his anticipated leisure. Editions we 

london in 1623 and in Oxford in 1625 and at least four sevent 

century editions (1637, 1660, 1662, 1684) of the enlarged wi 
tiones) were published re is not mucl t 

the lec tures, wh h abound ms trom otner w t¢ 


were much used in Oxford, -90 thev wet till 
in Cambridge \part from f the edit mony w 


Kdmund Bohun’s English translation and especially the Nuret 
edition of 1660 are significant, there is little to show that De 
Whear made any very important contribution t 

tion, except as we mav recognize s whole career tive 


fluence in that directio1 


| 


(. CONCERNING THE TOBACCO CONTRACT 


s division of Lord Sackville’s papers relating to the early 

story of Virginia, the first place belongs to a group of documents 
exhibiting the successive stages by which the contract for the exclu 
¢ importation of tobacco by the Virginia and Somers Islands com 


eS came into tts final form 


Qn July 3, 1622, ina “ Great and General Quarter Court” of the 

\ mia Company, a series ot propositions concerning the proposed 

CO Was avret upon hese propositions, se venteen 11 lumber, 


were entered in the company’s records, and their text is to be found 


here (/ rd lirginta Company, IT. 85-88). Of this draft 
here is a copy among Lord Sackville’s papers, no. 6158. It is marked 

( No that number referring to the series, numbered 
rom 1 to 21, spoken of (and perhaps so numbered) by Dr. Peter 


Peckard, \Jemoirs of Nicholas Ferrar,’ as has been mentioned 1n the 


ntroduction to the first installment of these papers (pp. 493-495. 


pra Since this document agrees entirely with that which is 
printed in the Records of the Virginia Company under date of July 3 
t is not necessary to print it here 


Qn July 17, in an ordinary court of the Virginia Company, Sir 
Ik<dwin Sandys reported that the Somers Islands Company, in their 
(jreat Quarter Court held on July to, had given their consent to the 

roposals which the Virginia Company had accepted the week before, 
with the exception of article 5, relating to customs dues. That article 
had provided that, instead of the levy of sixpence a pound on roll 
tobacco and fourpence a pound on leaf, the companies should pay in 


each of the three vears of the contract a sum equal to the average of 
what had been due, under the rates named, in the seven years preced- 
(o this the Somers Islands Company demurred, preferring to 


pay the existing duty on the quantities actually brought in, and argu- 


~ 


ww also that such an arrangement would make the customs officials 
more vigilant to prevent the bringing in of Spanish tobacco by inter 


lopers than if they were sure in advance of all that they could anywise 


vet. “ Whereupon”, sav the Records of the Virginia Company, 
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Sa I] Papers) ecting Virginia, 1612-162 
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Southampton presented a new article (a new article 9, we ma 
as a substitute for the latter part of the origi il article 8, and dea 
with the effects o! possible changes of system by t Spanish ¢ er! 
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Documents 


again by Middlesex on February 12, discussed further by the com- 


pany in March and April, and finally abandoned by the Privy Council 


Light is cast on all these transactions by the third copy of the con 


tract found among Lord Sackville’s papers, no. 6162 (‘* No. 8” of 
Peckard’s enumeration ) It is a copy of the propositions printed in 
the Virginia Company’s Records, endorsed in the hand of Richard 
Willis “ Examined and noted by my Lorde ”, and bears in the margins 
a number of comments indicating the amendments which the Lord 
l'reasurer meant sooner or later to secure. These comments are given 
under no. XLII., below, in a form which it is hoped will be intelligible 
to anyone having before him a text of the original propositions as 
printed in the company’s Fecord 
No. XLIII . bel w, the fourth of these versions dos no. O106 
marked “ No. 12” in red ink), presents the text of the propositions 
as finally agreed upon and as Sig] ed by Middlesex \ fifth versio 


no. 6194, differs from this only by the omission of a few words which 


esex had at the last indicated to be omitted, and in the addition 


d of the company’s action, which we have included at the 


he other papers are for the most part incidental to these, o1 


ages in the conflict respecting the tobacco contract and 


the alternatives proposed for it, though the absence of dates from 


most of them makes it difficult to give them a satisfactory order of 


arrangement, and _ the 


however, it may be said that the next two pieces, nos 


of several remains obscure. In 


general terms, 
XLIV. and XLV., are documents made in explanation or pursuance 
of the contract; that the five which ensue, nos. XLVI.—-L., are docu- 
ments proposing alternative arrangements, advanced during discus 
sions on the terms of the contract or during its suspension by the 
Lord Treasurer and Privy Council; that nos. LI. and LII. are pro 
nouncements hostile to the contract and no. LIII. a reply to the second 
of them; and that nos. LIV.—-LVI. are papers consequent on the dis- 


pending dissolution of the contract.’ 
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by vote ot \pril 28." 
Of a recor 
end of no. XLITI 
6 Records, 64, 335-34 353-357. 365-372. 3 Acts ( 
But see nos. LIV. and LV. and notes, | w, 
7 The documents which Peckard noted as among the papers of tl uk f 
Dorset may be identified as follows 
His 1 s in Peckard, p. 162; 
N > (th present no. 6158 sin Re rds. IJ. &<—88 
\ 4 is in part given ir rno. XLI. 
No. 6 is our XLVI 


i ‘ i¢ 
} he . 
\MIuch the best account 
sole importation of tobac 
H ot ] int vy 
X LI PROPOSITIONS } 
Propositions agreed n 
mer Ilands in a genera () 
| touchings 1 Contr 
nortation of Tobacco betwe 
+} 
e companie r tl 
usu custome of vi d. the 
leafe for their two tl as 
\laiestie in like sort t 
ordship to be pleased that 
tum as 1S usuall in other n 
nge a perishinge commodit! 
time for pavment of the s 
XLII NOTES 
nst art ] 1 
the garbling of tobac 
entees!! to make agreement 
shall 1 strained t 
tations y think hit 
vyhich 1s strooKe Out Silda 
the Letters Patents but it 
ing as hath bin promised 
‘ 1 not 
\ r 
y > 
pp. 164 
r LI 
Ss \ 
Ni 6 is our XXXVII 
XLIX 
N RQ ic 
\ reser 
Ni r XL\ 
II - Q 
+ Fror n d 
10 From n 6162. marke 


aft thic n ¢ ‘ 
» 1S la 
‘ 
the Gover! il Cor 1 
e Summer 
rte< rit e the t 
the } e the 
‘ na t 1 
REE 
erTnil Ol 
the nT thery e thre 
t can 
wot need t e ment ne ? 
\ 
hos vt I t! tent r ta 


ll not worke to the prejudice of the Kinge, but that there 


the sole importation ot Tobacco into the Realn 


Varir Barinas) in western Venezuela 


Shaipe 40000 


{gainst @ 5. relating to the comm tion of customs, there is an 
ex-ha no d t to call attention to the alternative proposed by the 
Somers inds Company. with the additional remark:] It must be pro 
led that it be transported within the compasse Of one yeare, as othe 
goodes of the like nature 
lgainst article 7, providing for the appointment of a consignee by 
the companies. they to have the sole management of sales and to account 
to the king [The company to name one officer, and it is just the Lord 
lreasuror for the King name another about the tobacco onlys The Ac 
ompt to be made up halfe yearely and within 40 dayes after the mony to 
¢ i\ n tothe | xchequo 
fyainst art ’. respecting the bringing in of 40,000 Ibs. of Spanish 
tobacco in each of the first two vears:] Although it be « xpressed in this 
kinde in the grant, vet it must be provided collaterally that this clawse 


ili no e to } 
cht of the best Verinus Tobacco!” brought 1n for the first two yeares, 
pt the companies shall make it appeare that by some act of State in 
Spaine, there 1s urse taken so to inhaunce the price that it 1s not fitt to 
{gainst respecting the fixing of prices, is an index-l ind 
the Lord Treasure i entioned in the introduction above, objecting to 
+ N rt cle 
{gainst art respecting the sharing of confiscations and pena 
ties [his to be confirmed according to Mr. Porters Patent*® that hi 
Majestie may make noe defalkacion 
[n art ; the Lord Treasurer has underlined, as deserving to be 
omitted, the pro on for a ilar division of tobacco confiscated be- 
tween this | 2 and Michaelmas next, but has added the note:] The 
last part of this article to stand [7. ¢., the provision that such confiscated 
tobacco should be sent out of the realm to be sold elsewhere] 
ndorsed Proposicions for the sole importacion of tobacco agreed 
on in a quarter courte held for Virginia the 3 of July 1622 
{ya thr ind of Richard Willis:] Examined and noted by 
] 
IT, — COMPLETED CONTRACT, NOVEMBER 27, 1622.'* 
Propositions agreed on by the Lord Highe Treasuror ot I ngl ind 
nd the Companie for Virginia and the Summer Ilands touching 
the sole importation of Tobacco. 
is O r] in 1 


142 Dor 

Grant Endy n Porter and Richard Peate, Dee », 1618, for seven 
year f tines for non-pay nt of subsidy and for importation and exportation 
f nrohibited ls Ca St. P. Dom., s. d 

1 it summarized in Peckard, Me 

ry errar, pp. 161 In a meeting of the two compamies on NOV. 

¢ t nnour 1 that the Lord Treasurer had signed the contract (in 
I { 1 | fter striking t certain words in the seventh article 
pani with 1 liccentit 
r n tl ntt was agr 1 to by th companies, with 1 | nting 
48 7 In at ting held on Feb. 1 23, it was 
+ + a 


and lreland e gl inted \ t t 
Seale to the Companys for Virginia and the - 
2. That his Majesty lamation 11 ta t 
confiscation of their Tobacco ind | Majestic g 
2 That likewise the planting t toba ngiand 
forbidden by the said proclamation undet ore nalt 
4. In consideratior whereof as also r that t 
discharged from all other payments for 1 
\aiesty excepting only the ancient Custom sett nint nt 
of Rates'® of Sixpence pe! pound for Roll 1] ( 
leaf. The Companyes shall pa to his Majesty t i t 
at the Sale of a full third part ot Wo the 7 shat 
orted into ¢ ther ot these twe alms ether the 4 
ented within the said Realmes or in any othet t 
- The Companyes are content that lajyestie be 1 
1] pavments for the freight of | t mported ul 
+ nc oO fron any other forraigme irt eit 
rut his Mayest covenant that utter first 
bacco from either of the said lantati thet 
swell for the custom and s wnding rving 
nd likewise for the transporting tt whethe t r land 
nto divers parts of either of these | s Realm t t 
t e sould and distributed \lso that Majest thit 
of all Salaries due to Officers Factor and Agent 
sters and Servants to be emploved in al rt thi t t 
Realms about the said Tt iC I ther busine t eT nt tT 
-aid Companies in their genet ill Coorts where and t et : 
said Officers Agents Factors Munistet ind Servant ‘ el 
\nd likewise that his Majesty beare one third part of all ts al a 
n Suits ol Lawe Tort nv matter O! | Tit oncerning t i 
ar for recovery of any Debts from thence at nd fina 
other charges whatsoever after the art 6 te in wither of 1 “ing 
England or Ireland necessary or conve! ent tor t 
the said Tobacco and for making the best profit t a 
ind the Companyes foresaid. Fraight except ifore 
sent sigt 1 hy ror 
was formerly agreed on by t Quartet , ' 
¢ deferr yor 
| 


menaging of the said 


\ ling unto his Majestie a true and perfect acco f ever alf 
eare ( ichie da ~haelmas Or within len daves 
The first account to be n our Ladie day next, and paying the cle¢ 
ofit received y hiie hall growe due unto his Majesty unto suc is 
the Lord Tre nd the Chancelor of the Exchequer s! ill appovnt to 
receive the same within Ten dayes after the said account In w 
all the sat ges to bea wed and defalked as atoresa 
7. The Companyes vill be contented to be restrayned from t bri 
} f foha é fj yua fet S71 a isa? 
weight a yea) I to be tied likewise by covenant!® for the bringing 1m 
of fortie thousand weight of the best Varinaes Spanish Tobacco 1n ¢ 
of the first two veares of this contract And if the best sort of Varinaes 
acco can not be convenyntly provided in the said two first yeares 
that then so n shall want of 40006 weight in each eare shall ¢ 
plyed in the third veare, 5o that the full quantety of fowre score 
Thou 1 weight in the whole be made up in the savd three veare And 
t Covenant tf the bringing in of Spanish Tobacco t ( foret 
n 1000 weight be brought in and no longe 
le ed that an indifferent covenant be drawne his 
M Counse ind the Counseil for Virginia and the Sun 
me 1 ise il extraordinary charge shall have een | 
) nae the State of Spaine since the feast of 
St. Michaell the A ell last 1 beeing the time whence tl Cor 
tract is to have beginning, ot hereafter shall be lavd during the time ¢ 
three yeares tron ence next then was at the said Feast 
of St. Michaell last past: In s company shall be cleerly dis 
harged of their said covenat of Spanish Tobacco fron 


e time the said extraordinary) 


\nd after the reversing thet of the best Varinaes T« 

ricco, which shall then rem in of the said fowre score 
housand weight ll be bre 1e compas of the first three 
eares which shall be or have been cleer from the said extraordinary 


e computed from the beginning of this Contract. n 
( uppeare any practise by the marchants of Spaine or others | 
meanes whereof the said Companyes can not make their provisions of the 
said quantity of the best Varinaes Tobacco as they have agreed unto but 
to their excessive charge, In such case the Company not to be pressed 
on the said covenant in extremity; but to make his Mayjest | ti 


consc1onabie 


\ arinaes 


§ the said first three veares, Ihen the sa 


ayesty 


belonging 


rs the pound we ight 


had inserted this word “ received and 


Di 
44. 
6. That the [oba to be brought in be consigned all imto one han 
} } } are = } > 
iz: of such Officers as the said Companyes shall appe vnit And that the 
said Companves have the sole Sale ot 
t} - charge shall be lavd untill it be reversed 
| > 
| 
} hye the nr 
faction as sha e just and Si! But if by the practise traue 
Or negligence or the rid companves thet Factors or Weputies, the said 
ameaten ot Gon ceicht of the best HEE Tobacco shall not be 1m 
quantity of ows velgrit I Hea 
ported within the compas ¢ 
Companves shall be answearable to his Mam for every pound weig! 
en, thi \f cty’c 
so wanting of the said Varinaes Tobacco Mm to fis Majesty 
Third, after the rate of Ten shillin iia 
} fiddles 
rhe Virginia Company  “iddlescx 
id acquiesced Ie rds, il 4% 
S The words italicized are those to which Middlesex objected and w h the 
panies nsented t mit Ibid. No. 6914 reads, “7 The mpanyes wil 


/ rad Sa kez le’s fapers [ : 745 
m time to time growe 
ict he said Webts n i 
ten as need shall require 
Grant and Covenant from his Majesty ag t t 
letailors of Ti So that the 
or 


i 

2. That all confiscation the enalt 

ed into three parts: The one tt 
» the Companve’s, the third tot Int not 

mants aiready mace \ 

2 I it this Contract beginne at I 22 i 
nue for the space of Seven veare 

} That his Majesty's Grant ma i t | 
enificiall manner for the Company tf, ar the t 
f the said Plantations s Mayjestv’s thit 
vherein the Companies ire te enant t 1 thie 

ding to the true intent of the bargains 


ndorsed The cor act Ole i 

ot tobacco Signed V my | e 12. Ie 4 22 


In another copy of the same document (no 


followed immediately by this continuation 


propositions aving been tten tvmes del erate trea 
the companies for Virginia and the Sumer Ilands in their genera 
( rt were lace] sth cenerall cancent annr A and is 

) es: were lastiv with generall consent approved n ‘ 
reat and generall Quarter Courte held y the compar tr the Sume 


rreat and generall court held extraordinar by the ( ipany 1 \ 
ginia at the same tvme and appointed by the last (Juarter Court 1 t 
said Companie for Virginia to joyne with the said Quarter courte of 1 
said company fot Sume finall concl n concerning t 
said Propositions Chere at the aid ¢ rtes the R t 
Honorable Henry Earle of reasuror of the compat 


Virginia,’® William Lord Cavendish, Governor of the Company f 


Sumer Ilands,?° with sundrie other Lordes, Knighte Gentlemen, 


antes and other good cittizens, who with unanimous consent did al 
of and ratifie the said Propositions no one dissentinge 
Ep. Now 
Endorsed:| The Contract for the sole Importation 
of Tobacco, 27 er 1622 
OY Heillts The \ for Tol 


ron. treasurer of t Vire ny fro , 
Afterward 6 nd ) 
S rs | nds ( y fr Apr Apr 
> 4 i > 
rmudas. I. 28¢ 
retary \ y 


N ember 2-t} 1622 

i I 

landes on Wedensday the 27th of November, 1622 \s likewise it 

tienfrv Wr ti s 4 | 


and the 2 
to be returne 
So that ¢ 


spayvne m 
NIC }? 
et 
i 


ihen tof 

ise and ret 
for mv 2 3 

ihen 

acct 14 


ravs 
i¢ I 

e 
arauiy 
tract 


er pound Impost c: 


ing of that somme of 2500 towardes 
es salarves and extraordinary occasions 
f) 
Total o—2— 
e soie Sale i fii my 3 pound 
nound at the least which will be O-12 
deductinge his Majestie’s third, being 4 
arges above reckoned, there will remayne 
mv labour towardes my mayntenance o—s—O 
ely conti t will be better to me then 11 there 
by 2 s. In every three pe ind of Tobace 
te this will be sufficient tor me to live ¢ eing 
tobacco whit to prove | urge this that 11 a 
ld tor a } Va i pound the Planter Ot t I the 
| VT roid in Vorst cast 
} \T + wie 
ng his jesties profit, I compute thus 
tit ¢ Tobacco imported into England otf 
to a medium computed out of the Cus 
ene a tt 200,000 weight which at 
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k VES i Es F THE WORKINGS OF THE CON 
\ The Contract not standinge 
he Planter computes thus 
Having I attayned 3 pound O!1 Tobacco to have 
the benefit thereof returned me | must first pay tor fraught 
nt noland 
ivia | 
en 11 t for Custome at 6 d. per pound , ( 
Phet must pay for Impost at 6 d. per pound 
| ‘ 
Uidi + 
} | } 1] + +} eata found hithert 
etl J i aACCO a iL¢ TOUTG \ 
experience Of 2 6 d. per pound one with another wl! ich for 
inds 18 
} led } } 1e ; 
Mut of this deductinge my Charges a ve reckoned of 4 S$ 
there will remayne to be retarned me tor my /abour, and t 
wardes my mayntenance fcr 3 pounds 3—6 
The Contract standings 
The Planter computes thus 
Havinge by my labour attayned 3 p¢ und of Tobacco; to have 
the benefit thereof returned me I must First pav for traught 
nto England 0 
Then for 2/3 of Custome I 
t} 
| 
; Out of this 1 
f 
mo such COL 
fomer Ss hbookes nat 
2 0 shillinges which 1s 100 
ail nial wwe ete signated nd D or 


rd Sacr% AIPcrs 
\dmittinge that ertue of the order t 
ting of all the Colonye ’ t 
400,000 weight of Tobacco from a rte test 
quantity mentioned y Su n Worstenl t t 
omes but to 
And even thus it 1s short by above 3 t the t 
\iajyestie Shall Nave the ntract al ert i tatior 
1) Touching s Maiestic 
; ‘ > first 
If 200,000 weight of e brought 1m, t 
must be for the first 2 veres be brought in 40000 weight 
f it in the best Spanish Tobacco, the rest being 1 
acco be 160,004 
His Majestie’s 3 d. of the best Spanish t , 
6 s. a pound will be { 
His Mayjestie’s 3 d. of the OO weight of 
| icco at 4 Ss. a pound W! ikewrse amount t } 
His Majesties custome for our 7% stil reserve 1 
the yhole quantity rought in at 2 OM event t 
? 
i 240) I 
If lesse come in the price w e greater al 
the Kinge Ss proht will be held uj] in the price equ 
lent 
I the rest of the time 
For the rest of the time after, 11 no Span re 
acco at all be rought in, then the ( 1 | 
\ yeare the price of Od. a ound where \ ¢ 
tie’s 2d. of the 200.000 weight will be 4 
which with the foresaid 2 of custome st re 
served being 3333 6s. Sd. make 4 
ndorsed Computatior ot the pl inte! } ‘ ; 
enturer orf freeholder rant ( 1 nit t 
ng Toback« Received of mv Lord Car s 
XLV. DRAFT OF LORD TREASURE! \ 
After mv hartie Comendacions Wherea est 
i eased Tave ( e tila i ne \ 
nds to enter into Contract with the Companie a ; 
nes for the sole importacion of Toba from M ely t t 
for and duringe the tearme of s« - ears thence next e1 : 


Documents 


t dered that a iobacco that shalbe ought into 

t s I nge that tearme ilbe first consigned into the hands ot! 
e | 1 iheis are the ore to W ind require yo n 1s 

De that neadiatise m and atter the receipte of these 

t t n t t imi i othe ices withil ou 

¢ ea l veiw tot iny entry of Custome for Tobacco there 

) nded tt that 1f sucl fobacco be brought trom either of the 
Nant nec ‘ take a orse for the safe and speedie sending up 
( » thre te the of London ther to pate the (¢ tome 

( I one ) e Com inies acco lore ( 
e t t 


( t \ 
e Planta 
ig + 
Plantacions since 
uring the time ot the saide Contract that you seaze the same to the use 


f his Majestie and such others unto whome the forfeiture thereof shall 

have formerlie hbeene neg 

ate to the saide Governors and 

+} 


Deputies as well of the severall owners and quantities of the said To 


bacco as of all other particularities therto belonginge And generally 

vou and everie of vou are straightlie charged and commaunded on his 

Majestie’s behalfe as vou will answere all neglects therin at your perill 


iis matter of Tobacco that nothinge be 
done committed or suffered prejudiciall to the saide Contract (of the gen- 
hereafter have more particular notice) 
heince 2 m terc » oreathe concern} ce hi M > mT +t nal hea d 
einge a matte oe greatlhie concerninge [1s ayestie s prontt and the a 

vancement of the saide Plantacions which are no lesse deare unto him 


And soe I bid you farewell. 


ndorsed Draught of a letter to the Ports concerning T 


XLVI, ARGUMENT FOR A MONOPOLY 


induce his Majestie to assume to himselte 
ind grant the sole importation of tobacco 

It is out of question within the true limitts of his Majestie’s preroga- 

tive utterlie to pr bite the importation of any newe uselesse or forraigne 

comouditie, that any way either is hurtfull to the comon wealth in generall 


ts in particuler. 


Secondly of any such as is neither fitt for the necessities of man’s 
e in meate or cloathing, nor for the good or strength of the kingdome 
and in the strictest judgmentes of Parliamentes matters of great neces- 


have bin deposited unto the wisedome of the King untill an other 


Parliamen yycause many thinges may happen betweene which could 


48 
1, -. 13 le 
bacco 
Alludins to th nner in which King James's sudden dissolution 
he Pas nterrunted tion on monopolies 


Lord Sacki espectul 41 
Gd OU rt ( t ij 4 
not absolutely e¢ provided ul | Majestic 
ite consequent ee may ind the Sat eithe tit 
articuler persons 
a uler pe! 
itis evident in is i a y the ex 
the quantitie imported 1S SO great that it equalet t t 
sorts of Spices and it must bee DO iwht either for our Ing nod 
tes or for money, the value of oth whic ure utterlic , med and the 
ngdome so much bs t impoverishe t ibul nce 
raised the price that for the same q antitie trel ste 
to buy it in, that was suall in former yeares 
lo prevent whicl eell s Mayestie 1 t not 
how to abate the price beyond the seas, that lesse 11 tance md 1 
I 
the kingdome, and so necessariie Me | rice will ta er within t 
t and I generail Was i ) 
sat } 
There are two causes that in theise later year ve 1 ak « 
rorraigne price ¢ icco on i combinat the tranger t 
ngrosse all into the handes OT 4 Companie whereot th el 
erdinand Lopez \costa whic it in two year tise ind 
Knowne to ai 1odacco lag 
have. and as vet determine to hold upp or advance the pt { 1 
ymoditie to the losse ot this Kingd me 
The seaconde cause 1s the eaget forwardne t the el 
acco that upon the first noise OI a parce runne evo! es i 
they can not carrie money do fitt then ely with Engl moditie 
proper tor Spaine ind uch as the Spanis mart lealet I 
ind there to prevent any othet selleth his goodes at or 20 per cent 
ysse to e abasement ot our own english staple an ) 
ruine of the Spanish marchant s is evident by the complaint ind pet 
tion of the said Spanish marchants und this straggiit iver in mat 
imselit Ww! ole by se ling his we ede at ome at his owne easure 1 [ie 
sh marchant cannot retorme IS a 1 ev were na 
companie, which as wee are informed his Mayjestie 1s tet ler to doe i 
Ing in d ssoivea y Parliamen ina t i 
marchant have mony n specie h he vo eT 
iconist will give him so mu prohtt on ex ange ew eV 
idventure it in kind 
| 1 + + +1 +} 
By the sole importation of Tobacco it Is pr it meete 
those abuses, and to hold the stranger to the first mode! it rice t 
or 8 Rialls the ind. or as neere as ey ul 1 rc Ke 
made heere at home and factors kept abroa 1 eithet eN ange trot! 
Antwerpe or by sale of our owne comoditie to their 
nish the said Lobacco i it d part of i 
ost into the kingdome whereby the greatest wast \ revente t 
-allion of the marchant not inter epted, n ver export the Spa 
marchant disburthened of those st igglers and their abust ind i 
nrobabilitie the comoditie iid in grosse cheape ind 
spender thereby east d and ! Viaje evenewt east 
1 
vaiue and to a certaintie 
28 For the action otf t Parlia nt o! igainst t 
History of England, 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII 5 
\ 
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ARGUMENT FOR A FREE TRADE.” 
R ons why a free trade for Tobacco wilbee more enih 
into his Majestie then the sole Importacion to bee graunted unto 
any particuler Company 
First, it appeareth that the tobacco vented in this Kingdome is vearel 
at leaste 300,00 bh weighte which beeinge devided the one halfe t et 
Spanish Tobacco and the other Virginia and Bermudos Tobacco, the 
Custome and Impost therof is for Spanish Tobacco ii s. per pound and 
( \ irginia xX! I ¢ hb it which rates it doth arise unto 22,50 
pe annum 
Secondly, it is apparant that the Plantacion in West Indies is soe 
greatly inere the Plantacion of Virginia and Bermudos doth so 
much augeme he Tobacco wilbee soe aboundantly brought in and 
the prices soe se that the third parte his Majestie is to have will neve 
eilde yearely as the Impost and Custome will come t 
( that it is verv honorable for this nation to ivaunce t 
Sale « ginia and Bermudos Tobacco, I doe verelv thincke that if S 
Mayestie would bee pic ised to restraine the West India or Spanis Te 
icco and to cause the Virginia and Bermudos Company to importe all 
the Tobacco that shalbee laden from thence into the porte of London 
beinge the cheife porte of this Kingdome the like president beeing 
1suall foraigne plantacions whereas Spanish Tobacco doth pay ii 
per pound unto his Majestie for Custome and Imposte, to take of Vit 
ginia and Bermudos tobacco but xvili d. per pound it would bee much 
better for the planter and more proffit unto his Majestie for within on 
veare it cannot yeild lesse then 20000 per annum en is like to bee 
much more and the planter will yearly make his Tobacco the bette O 
increase the price 
Lastly, if for some reasons of State*’ the Spanish Tobacco mave not 
vee prohibited then a freedome of Trade wilbee best and most profftt 
unto his Majestie for the meanest sortes of Spanish Tobacco doth pave 
unto his Majes ii s. per pound and the Virginia and Bermudos but 
xu d. per pound soe that tl are able to undersell the meaner sortes of 
Spanish Tobacco xii d. in a pound and in truth it is found by experience 
that the Tobacco of Virginia and Bermudos doth vente much better then 
the meaner sortes of Spanish tobacco, soe that I verely thinck fewe will 
ittempt to bringe meane Tobaccoes out of Spaine for that they knowe 
beforehand that the Virginia and Bermudos is both better and will sell 
deerer. 
[Endorsed by the Lord Treasurer:|] Reasons wherfore the Sole Importa- 
tion and imposition upon Tobacko should not be graunted in Farme. 


RESPECTING 


tuchinge the s« 

bacco in to his Mayjestie’s « 
iNo. ¢ rked “ No, 6” in 

‘ cause of King James's pe 


\ 


Importation of 40 m 


NTS 


MONOPOLY OF 


igrement betwixt his Majestie 


W 
E1 


lominions of 


red 


chan 


ta 


PANISH TOBACCO, 


and the undertakeres 


aight of Spanyshe T: 


land and Wailes 


1g 


Spanish allia 


tion of 


5 
| 
ink 
iment toward a2 nce. 

No. 6185. If the contract for the sole imporm™ Spanish tobac 
were not accepted by, or entrusted to, the Virginia Company, it might be under 
taken by others. “If there was a necessity, that a certayne quantity of forraigne 

bacc must brought, it was a yne to the Plantacions, whether it were in 
the Companies or others handes Records, I1. 343 (Apr. 2, 1623). 
Forty thousand 


Sa RT es apel ( 
n regard of the benefytt ar 
Barmodos his Majestic athe nt thie 
tion of 40 m. waight of Spanyshe tit 
ientes for the managinge of Ue 
‘mportte with powre and atorety’* to serche nge to 1 
tentes whic was graunte ( 
>» Thatt Virgine and Barmod ; , 
seale his Majest all nt 
2 Thatt the Spanishe | ntine eale 
3. [Thatt all Toba nseale t 
ominions of England at \\ s aft t t { 
te thone mk ety t | ect thie 
informe 
- Thatt the Virgin mod 
igentes of the Sole |i tation « Spat 
togethers towarae the noe thre 
forraine tobacco W may 11 teit 1 
the forfetures of the kinge site t 
other partte for the Vergine 1 1 mypat 
6. Thatt the seale be keapt int tod t] 1 t 
in 
of agrement the undertakeres refere 
Majesties larned Counsell in Lawe 
The undertakers will give and pay unt \ajest r the } 
portation of 40 m. waight ot Spat e Tt the 
annum for a Patente to continewe Tor 4 year nder the eat st 
England And also pa nto the graut irmet 
10 m. Waight of Pobacc 
ndorsed Articles toucl o the rta i4 
Spanish Tobacco etc 
1S doth humbly offer unt 
Importacion of Spanish Tobacco, and to bee is nd t ny ! 
40,000 1b. waighte and not in any yeare to exceede ¢ t 
also for the Impost or increase OTF SUDS ly of vi d. pet nd 
Virginia and Bermudos [obacct Imported e that the Vir 
and Bermudos Tobacco bee ghte into tl kingdome ind to 1 
the same for seaven yeare ppon s Cond t ( 
eacl parte shalbee reasonable 
Persons. 
+ Authority 
The 
{ 


pound uppon Virginia and 


los Tobacco to bee collected unto his Majestie’s use yearely And at 
e yeare’s ende whatsoever the said vi d. per pound fauleth shorte ot 
10,000 11. the same to bee made up by the Contractors and to bee paid 
nto his Mayjestie’s rece within 40 dayes after every yeare’s ende 
Dureinge the tearme 

}.S. doth further that if 
le ise his Ma and 
o injoyne all the V ighte int 
Kingdome and to pave the Impost or increase of subsidy of vi d 
ound for Virginia and Bermudos tobacco And the Impost of xviii d 

er pound for all other sortes of tobacco, And for all such Virginia ar 
lo i ¢ | icco as s} all ee shit ped out againe ind not vented in this 

ri¢ to Allows nto them d pe 

our ror ill the ll exporte n yeare 


i i i Vici} ¢ 
» er annum to bee pat ves alte! 
ich rente dave 
loba 2 severa propositions 
ROPOSALS OF SIR NATHANIEL RICH 
\ proposition for advancement of his Majestie’s profit and good 
of the Plantacions of Virginia and the Summer Islandes by s« 
ling the trade of Tobacco which is the comoditie by which they 
nowe ¢ ¢ felte sul st 
st the ntations subsisting as t by this comoditie of Tobacco it 
necessarie t t some provision bee made that the sale and vent thereot 
1 
nay bee continewed and that the price may be kept up at some such pro 


ortionable Rate as may yeald the adventurers and planters reasonable 


\ i aS 1 > necessarie tor the good OT tile pilantacions 
; restie rofit is carefullie to bee regarded whose casuall Revenewe 
this comoditie hath binne increased at least eight or ten thousan 

soundes per Annum and may hereafter bee much more. But 1f some 

melie provision bee not made both his Majesties Revenewe wilbee los 


nd the plantacions (especiallie that of the Summer Islands) in daunget 
o be utterlie ruyned. For 


he quantitie of Tobacco (by reason of the late excessive planting 


hereof in the West Indyes and in the new plantacions of Guyana and 


oT 1) is like to bee so greate that all theis partes of Christendome 
vilbee glutted with it, and the price of Tobacco brought soe lowe that in 
rol lit t will not bee worth so much a pound as his Majestie hath 


52 Documents 
in Cor lerac n wherot the said |.s. will give unto Ss ayes 
ppon ich cor rons as by Councell shalbee agreed one 
now for ( istome 
Sir Nathar Rich 1585 636 i felative and supp r ot 
- irw nd opponent of Sandys and the Ferrars, was a r of 
Virginia, Somers Islands, Providen sland, and East India « panies and 
neil for New England, and a patentee of Saybrook, The document is n 
: is Miss Kingsbury's no. 4 Re Js, I. 165 Manchester Papers nos. 
His Report, part II., p. 3 


f 


2. The Tobacco of t 
strength, tast and estimacio1 t farre exct 
] intacion tila I mit 1 anit | 
st other tobacco wll veald not t 
Therefore tor the setling and a ncement t 
eareiit Revenewe and e good i \ 
Summer Island whi re amongst ot ! t ( 
s Mayestie S Na} e gt mer 
It is propounded etc 
That as the Fren kings th the Gabe 
of Spaine the sole rc] ‘ 
ticular comoditie of oba n Spain e it 
excellent Mayestie our soveraigne ike e sole ( 1 
Lobacco nia 
after thev shall deliver it at the Port of Lot n 2 
rte (so that it be marchantabie 2 ( for the 1 t . 
ound for the best, cleare of ree. of fraight ¢ 
vill give full and universa ntent to the unter 
vho must needes acknowledge it a worke of great i I ! 
yisedome nm fis \iarestie S¢ oO ) t 
} 
etter case then ever they wert 
\nd for secureing aiestie’s vearelie profit on 
Some able men may bee conferred withall whe ecome 
marehante for ti 1 } ‘ 
chants his comoditie al illowe viaye | 
cion whicl } \laiestie paves tor t 
exceede not 400 Thousand wig vhic as n ! 
\ ee able to afforde, and thets king mes of Kngland at eal 
uallie vent will Majesties Revenewe the madit 
raised to 40 1f not t co The nd 1 ndes er A? ertaine 
\1 
\laiestie not one penny out of purse 
And for Ince uragement of theis n 
they ma ive the sole power to ence the ret eins 
\nd so for their owne securitie ma Tet nvenient 1 
evenie Towne it 1 ore it paris te wa eare ‘ 
Tobacco at such rates the said marchauntes ma 
ners and such quantitic¢ the king s n arch int ] r et e the 
vhole comoditie taken from them at dispersed into mat die 
erie feasible for if none may s¢ r retaile t ' 
too few that wi mn ¢} Lind deale wit ther 
And +] 
I [he king s pront w ee exceeding nerea 
> His Majestie even in that respect beside . 
cion deeplie ingaged 11 e we 
cions that alreadie even one clitie if! 
revenewe 
40" Or says a not +} 
har shen may it oil 
\f + } Hee 
e’s ber which w pr 


eing it orreit tobacco into this kingdom«e 
‘ oy 7 nd the charge of strict search for it in the portes 
ive or « e retailor will 11 s case bee an intormet cause it 
1 t owne and s fellowes profit And for the ett 
) re eT thie mav have the moyitie of all such te icco as the 
ove! to be stollen in 
+ It w tend to the generall good of this kingdome by restrayneing 
‘ on ( was wont to be ivd out in fo 
omoditie to t creat ¢ the Threas 
t ng AS als nantavneing commer< 
eene the kingdomes and those new acquired countries of Virginia 
1 the S Isla s and that without mone vhich ts rthie ot 


servacion for wee returne not money but our owne Native Comodities 


f Cloth, wollen stutfes, Tynne, Leade, Leather etc. for the goodes w 

t ect ¢ n thence il t ee orde ed so tl it the last pr e of the 
+ 1] + 
t r 1 en or eleven shillinges as it ve ( ma 
thet t t t ) 1 t at a better rate then eve t ith don 
t t oro t 

| thre the ( er of this Cx irs praves it ma e con read 
t t e onelie a t erein at pu que good as may appeare Vv all the 
I edge rofessing t t he see no wrong or inconven e that 
in happen to anie man hereby but conceives that this being a superfluous 
e and fit to be regulated, all discreete and indifferent men wilbe so 

eX ting against it s they will rather thinke it a matter of 
1 orudenc hic M tie to prevent tl emer mische) { 
eal g ind Ss .:iajestie to prevent the torme mischerle 
ind thus to order a superfluitie to so good, just, honorable and publique 


Sundry reasons against the Cc 


Virginia and Summer Islandes 


harges is to yeald his Mayjestie 


lhe Contract besides Custome and ( 


one third part of the goodes in kind, which third part (by reason the 
condition of this veares Tobacco falles out to bee meane and litle wort! 
vill disappoint his Majestie in point of profit And the other two thirdes 
emg of like bad condition (all ¢ harges deducted) there wilbee litle « 
nothing remayneing for the Adventurers and Planters 
2. The great quantitie and meane condicion of the Virginia and Sum- 
er Ilands Tt »1S such as for e most part it must bee exported at 
easie rate nto Turkie Barbarie and other forreine partes w yy tire 
( irge of t ( tract 18 1mposs le vithout great d ind sse to 
owne 
41? \ red s an ad nal copy of 
cor O t which f res as no 
a transcr N Yor ] rarv 


i594 Do WINCHTS 
endes 
ndorsed in t i of tl i Treasurer:] Sir Nathaniell Rich, Vit 
ginia and Burmooth: 
' ARGU MEN AGAINST THE CONTRACT MARCH 20, 1023)}.* 
De ntract and Joynt stocke of the 
re ‘ 
\ 


+ 
i eavie ¢ i 
trancnortacit therenf m the 
i 
not into Lngian whereby \ 
a Sed 1 t ee t 
much damninhe na 
mer isianas Wil \ 
ther 
} rt na 
il | then pove ea 1 Wa I . 
+} trot kt ne 
oose the s ig 
th to the ot this t j 
a to the wiht t S¢ t 
4. No s 
1+] Ad nd Planters where e of 
ot tne if i 
nsent an manie Of t i 
+ it } eing SI P tte | Linte 
I racious a on ad I 
eiveing tha s i 
1 stice and torteiture OT ¢ \ 
fair ecording to the lawes of I-ngia! ‘ 
t to ee aispossesset Ss wie 
| ‘ 
t t 
nta 
Owne ting t 
mes ‘ 
sa rt and , 
e A ‘ 
ree if ‘ 
} tect er 
] | nt? t 1S ) ron ) 
one third by the contra 
hecid ar and so reste ince nt 
OT mary chat es es \ iT} 
Tire noore tapoure}!l not W in 
paynes, and even ( 2 
\ e col 
scril 
nd Retr 


goodes of other men without their consent t 


ee put into a Joynt stocke at the comeing home of the shipp where 
the Adventure outward was by particuler men not in Joynt stocke, whic! 
f it shalbe admitted to take place wilbe the tter ruine and destruction 
all trade and commerce 

3. It occasions a strange charge of a vearelie stipend or salarie t 


Otficers to mannage this Joynt stocke which the Companies are not abl 


+} 


) beare and yet by votes of such as are least interessed and of those men 
themselves who are to receive it was caried by pluralitie of voyces 
4. By this meanes his Majestie wilbee charged with 8 or go per 


rt 


nnum certaine for his third part of this salarie*#® and how much mort 


we know not so that perhaps his Majestie’s charge wilbee more then his 
vhole third part of this meane Tobacco will come unto. 
5. It hinders the poore people from trucking away their Tobacc« 


‘omodities by which heretofore they have releived themselves and made 


a greater benifit then ever they could doe by selling for in readie money 


6. It bereaves both Planters and Owners of present meanes to supplit 


es seeing they must attend the sale and accompt of the Joynt 


>. It subjectes them to great hazard bv ill debtes 


8. It involves them in intricate accomptes and is like to occasion infinite 


suites and contencions and will breede much confusion in the sale of thei 


goodes, for in this comoditie one man’s parcell of Tobacco is much bettet 

then another ‘and either it must be sold with theires of lesse value an 

soe a losse ti 1e owner and generall discouragement to make their t 


; 
icco good or else if everie man’s bee kept apart wee must rest upon the 
goodwill of the Agentes when this or that man’s parcell shalbee sold 


g. The experience of the losses and inconveniences which have growne 
ajestie will not permitt that anie man shall be forced 


Wee conceive this busines wilbee better mannaged if it will please 


1¢ importacion of Spanish Tobacco to a reasonable 
1e hath done and to graunt the farme thereoi 
whom his Majestie shall please for his owne best benifit, and then (re- 


roportion of Spanish Tobacco) to inhibite the im- 


4In rf nopoly of the importation of pepper was granted to the East 


750 Dor 
est and leave |} m not ng at all \nd the \dventurers are in the inie 
iS¢ soe aS appareantlie the plantacion wilbee overthrowne if t s Cor 
rand al 
ict doe proceed 
Neither will the monopolizeing of Tobacco into one hand ante 11¢es 
etter tl argaine but rather make it worse for 
i \ i I Cy Su} Ost t price antiga ( 
dearer that wilbe the next way to cause such an ymportation by stealt 
is was seene in pepper when the like course was taken)** as that our 
Pobacco will lie unvented till it rott and perish, and the charge of keepe 
ng the portes to prevent it w ce ii 1wKellnood more then the goods i 
oat 
a: At vere a ingerous president and never heard ot that plurai 
their shar 
1 
stocke 
an¢ 
to 1t whetner he will or noe, 
| 
east 
ndia ( pany W. R. Scott, Joint-S k Companies, I. 140, quoting the cour 
records of th mpany 
45 T} nronosced salariee an inted in the ; regate t See 


Lord Sackville s Papers respecting 3 

pt rtacion OT alii ¢ A et 

plantations and that everi ‘ 

dispose of his owne goodes tor s best advantag 

humblie submit ourselves to Vlaiestie’s grat 

custome to bee layd upon other g may 

and Owners to import the Toba t albec 

ginia and the Summet Islande to t | 1 

otherwhere: which as it would increase Va 

so the quantities that w roug! \\ e ¢ 

ceive his Majesti yeareilc mit w ore 

other how specious so ev¢ nd it is ype 

vecause it wilbee accompanied with the willing 

those that pay it 

And wee humblie pray that in the layeing « 
estie will have a pe ill reg t i ¢ 
Islands 

1. Because it is a place of great importance 
hoovefull to give that nv ( it et 

2. This poore plantacion 1 no helpe 
tions and other assistances as t of Virginia ha 

3. Because the tobacco of the Summer Islande 
meaner sorte then of Virgi1 ' t yeare 
worth. 

4. By his Majesties letters patentes they are t 
all charges whatsoever.*' 

s. Because it is rather a forte then a country al 
comodities as that of Virginia and so ha h no other 
poore weede to subsist. 

6. Because those of the Summer nde ompa 
the burthen of this charge are very lew al 1 noe n 
their publique charge of those Islandes but out 
everie veare costes them manie Thousar d p le 

mforted with the assureance of his Majestie’s gt 
their good service in acquireing and mantayneing 
consequence without anie harge to his Majestie tl 
prejudice and undooeing of some ot their owne part 
lesse his Mayest take a spe 1] regard ( them t 
f them that at least are out of their purses Twentie 
n this plantacion 
[Endorse Reasons t tne 
LIT. ARGUMENT AGAINST TI {PAN 
Propositions considerable r the eq 
Contract with his Majestie erninge the 
Tobacco graunte 1 to the twoe Com 
Sumer Islands 
customs except I rs n years, r 
ported out of Englar nd, after y 
47 No. 6190 
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agentes whoe undertake the mannageinge of this 


isines and are to be payd for their labour, doe give good securitye to 
ree the mpanyes and the goodes of every particuler adventurer from 
it Cover with his Majestie for bringinge in of 80,000 weight ot 
Varinus tobaccoe in three yeares inasmuch as not the companyes but 
themselves that underwr ght the Spanish stocke shall have the benefit 
2. W tisfa n they w give to the Virginia Planters or to 
our 5 Islandes Tenantes for their Tobaccoe, which they shall send 
oO! ther tor price ind payment 
3. What ordinary rate they will impose upon the Sumer Islandes 
e tor defrayinge the 25 C. 1.4% salery and what rate in such 
lentall cases as may fall out namely if noe Spanish tobacco (or but 
tle) shall be brought in, or that the greatest part of Virginia shall be 
directed to other partes, or in case the Sumer Islandes tobacco when it 
| sould together or the kinge’s parte only by the 
lle vithout anie charge or labo theirs. 


3. What order they will take to free the Adventurers of disburs 


tor raioh hliaqane ec} for he. take 
ments tor istome fraight and publique charges betore they ake our 
unto their possession. 


5. What securitie they will give to pertorme the promisses and to 
give a just accompt of the sales and of the proceed thereof to his M 


estie and to thadventurers, and when to make payment. 


6. For that the contracte is but conditionally agreed upon in Courte 
to contynue if the proclamacion shall be published by Midsomer next,*? 


whoe shall (when the contracte fayleth) defray the great Rent of 160 / 


1e directors great house intended to be taken®? and the 


per annum tor 


greate salerves, howe and in what proporcion and howe shall his Maj- 


estie then have his due and every man his owne proper goodes delivered 
backe againe 

>. To explayne themselves whether out of 25 C. 1. salery (whereof 
they say his Majestie is to pay a third parte) they meane to defray all 


charges or whether they intend to put to accompt over and above the 
Charges of Porters, Carrmen, Coopers, Wharfage Waiters, Searchers, 
suites of lawe, shrinckinge in weight, desperate debtes and such like. 
8. As the greate quantitie and meane condicion of the Virginia and 
Sumer Islandes tobacco is not fittinge for the vent and expence of this 
ut for the most at easy rates must be exported, soe the 
‘ement of price by thirds taken out and excessive charges 


1 


make it altogether unpossible to be exported and there 


fore to be considred howe to cleare this difficulty soe that profitt may 


come to thadventurers and Planters. 
9. The sallery men** for the most parte to be excepted against some 


§ them for want of skill, some want of estate, some of them noe way in- 


755 
5 
| 

By “auction by inch of candl wherein a bit of candle was lighted, and 
‘ > went to hit wi made the highest bid before the wick fell 

Rather. Jur . notes 14 and 1s. above Midsummer was June 24 

‘ - e178 was ted for } is nd warehouses i rds. | 


1 Sach 39 
teresst nd other conty g i 
ons against sut 
me t tne hande il ssess t ¢ é \ ‘ 
e Adventurers doe rte { 
il Cs om 
\ \ the 
the Lord Hig ea { ! 
It s first to De ) erve ( : 
Six Quarter Courts vizt. three t ¢ { 
e question declaring lisse 
abettors eit e be 
ich distasted the Compan 
pretence their wt gl ting be for the equa menaginge e % 
And although they have ofter m tie yurts very soit rot 
vowed, that they were not agals the Contract itselt et when t 
came betore the Lord Treasuror, tney lismaskeé 1 then r ind 1 
mously profess d that they were against the very lv of the 
which sheweth, that these Art les can be e othe é ’ ‘ ¢ 
their pret e 1s one Way and the r intent unother A 
And betore wee wer g ol the pert r \ 
are inforced to tak to the manner of pr yunding 
For it 1s necessafl ie that the nsell { mitt 
Companies having first in the Offices nec rie for the mé 
aging of this Contract, as also their rewart le Wa or © 
(according to the fifte Article of the Contract e Officers themselve 
were lastly chosen in hoth the Courts 1 the ethan was it ’ 
upon the chiefe of them, in a free and unanin ele t ntt t 
their most € t and oftet terated desire 
It is also further to be knowne, that by tr f these trou 
ind divers the ( mittee 1 ng tor 
and great] mportuned the | whe 
ntrarv to their \ + earne 
ne Anr 
he Vir nv's 
~ \\ \f 
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whereas contrariwise these Articles are propounded in that manner, as 

ugh the Othcers had bin ambitious of this imployment, and cons« 
quently were to undertake it with all indignities. Then which noething 

be more untrue and unjus 

1. To the firs le it is answered, that the matter therein con- 
evyned allready ated in the Quarter Courts of bothe the Com 
panies \nd that Othcers or Agents of the companies have noe 
more to doe in the bringing in of the Varinaes Tobacco, then any other 
per ler member that liste to adventure his stock therein: By whi 
or ot the said Quarter Courts, it is declared that the perticuler Ad 
venturers for the said Varinaes Tobacco are to bring in the proporcio 


expressed by the Contract: the Bodies of the Companies bearing a ten 
part with them.°* But in case of any misfortune by losse of their To 
bacco without the default of the said Adventurers, they are not to be 
farther charged also with restitucion or recompence: but the same is to 
rest upon the whole body of the Companies, and consequently to be an 


swered out of the Companies publique Stocks: and if these should not 


suffice, then out of the Stocks of the Generall Adventurers returned 
from the Plantations, as heretofore in like cases had beene usually done. 

2. In the second Article, the Question is likewise resolved by bothe 
the Quarter Courts; vizt. that generally the Adventurers and Planters 


both for price and payment, are to goe in equal] lines: Neither of whic 
are to be ordered or concluded by the officers, but by the Generall Courts 
themselves; the matter being first seriously debated and prepared by 
Comittees. And in favour of the poorer sorte of Planters, there have 
beene divers other wayes devised and resolved upon, by the general] 


consent of bothe the Courts; both for the advancing of their prices, a1 


expediting of their payments. 

3. To the third Article it is answered, that it is grounded wholy upor 
errors. An error it is, to conceave that the rating of charges, is in the 
power of the Officers: being reserved (as all other important matters) 
to the General] Courts. An error it is, to thinke, that the labour of the 
Officers, consisteth wholy or chiefly in the matter of Sale: the well 


menaging of the Contract extending itselfe in the difficulties thereof 


to a much larger Compasse. And lastly it is an error and misinforma 
cion, to say that the Salaries amount unto five and twenty hundred 
poundes: whereas they come but to Seaventeene hundred poundes.® But 
to the matter itselfe of this article, the answere is not difficult. For the 
harges to be imposed wilbe lighter or heavier according to the propor 
cion greater or lesser of Tobacco to be brought in, and that with this 


comfort both to Adventurers and Planters that the greatnes of the quan 


tity will diminishe the perticuler charge; and the smallnes of the quar 
tv W enl e the generall price 
But whereas there is mencion made of the selling the Tobacco 
gether, it is to be observed that the course thereof lately propounded, by 


these Objectors, is subject to Fraude and much wrong both to the Kinge 


and Companies: vizt. that certaine Undertakers, being members of the 


Companies, should rayse a greate Stock in money, to buy of all the 
Tobacco by wav of whole Sale. For considering the courts in the vaca 
ions are often times very thinne, and the Somer Ilandes Court by the 
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Documents 
them.* The Eighte Comittees** were chosen by ereccion of handes out 
of the nomber of Sixteene, named by the Courts to stand for the places 

were divers of these objectors. The 


In which nomber of Sixteet 


s made choise of them whome by experience they knewe t 


t 


love the Plantations, and were fitt for the diversity of imployments 1n- 
dent to this busines: some of them being Merchantes, some Retaylors, 
some skilfull in the Portes, and others such as by long continuance and 


1 


attendance in the Courtes, were skilfull in the affaires of the Companies 
and Plantacions and withall large Adventurers. Of w 


have beene vearely chosen Comittees and Assistants 
veare st past; neither any just excepcion Cal he taken to any t them 
mindes unposs¢ ssed with part allity or mallice, neither are the com 
inies to be amed in this or otnet their eleccions, 1f they Nave Tatiie 
made choise to entrust their Goodes in the hands of men untat ted for 
ntegritie and honesty, then in theires, whose wisdome hath beene 10 
thei yne perticular benefitt who in their former menagements ¢ Lo 
have re ed Seave thowsand poundes sterling to ower t Wsant 
poundes,' ind wl never vet gave up any faire account of the Com 
inie Yo des 
ndorsed \ ~Wwe Te t erte!r Propositions exni ¢ 
easuror nce o the Contra 
RAT I VAR NT FOR COLLECTION OF 
MAI 25 16022 
\tter m hart comendacions Wheras | understand there 1s a s 
tely arvved within the porte of London from the Bermudos or Somer 


wherof for the most parte hir ladeinge 1s Tobacco, and for that 


I have binn informed that you have made stay of passinge the Tobacco 
in regard of the pretence of a contracte with the Company of Bermud 
ind Virginia for the Importacion of Tobacco, beinge intended upon s 
\ayestie’s parte ror the benefitt and of the said companves whic 
ippon debate f the Councell Boarde beinge thet amply argued at 
heard before the Lordes of his Majesties Privie Counsell is conceived to 
ee rather prejuditiall unto the Companyes if the said contracte should 
goe forward,-in cons deracion wherof his Mayestie 1s graciou ly pleased 
that ou sultet the said tobacco to bee delivered unto the severall proprie 
tors therof they payinge unto his Majesties farmers of the customes 


rs, no, 29 Hist. MSS. Comm., Eighth Report, pt 


irly date to the det 


Comp 
63 On N 6. Sandys w ( sen director of operations ut r th 
against Kerrar treasurer and deputy dit 
68 votes against 2 Records, 11. 154. 
65 See Records, 11 
oi¢ rt ‘oO. rea ihe por | i 
r nterlineations in the handwriting of the Lord Treasurer Another copy of 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTOR 


ition By JAmMes Bryce, Viscount Bryci New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1922 Pp 


1 
22. p. Xi, 275. 


summer, had the opportunity to hear at Wil- 


of Lord Bryce’s matured thoughts on inter- 


book will be most welcome. To those who did 
at the first meeting of the Institute of Politics, 
how the serious character of one of the marked contribt 
the first session of this American experiment 
ic a larger view of international affairs. 
of the work bears date of December 22, 1921, and is 
Hughes. He joined with the other delegates to the Con- 
f Armament, January 23, 1922, when they 
to pay unusual tribute to the memory of Lor 
in England on January 22 


t 


) supply in this book material to answer 
two important questions: “ Why is it that before the 
f the Great War have vanished from the sky new clouds are 
over the horizon? What can be done to avert the dangers that 

ing the peace of mankind?” 

re gives a sweeping view of relations between ethnic 
outbreak of the World Wat 
hese relations into five periods: (1) general war, (2) peace of 
religions, (4) Rome and Emperor, (5) balance 
yf power. In this lecture he does not accept the theory 
‘great man is the product of the age”, but rather that “the 
fect to the tendencies may make all the difference, and 
the man is unpredictable”. ‘‘ Had there been Bismarcks 


ery 


ce traces the causes of the Great War 

f 1914 to conditi n Germany of the time of Charles V., and calls 

particular attention te 1e enduring influence of Martin Luther. He 

states that the problems left after the War “ will tax all the wisdom and 

self-contro! of the Old World Powers”, and adds “I doubt whether it 
be done without the help of the New World”. 

sees in commerce and industry factors making for 

as for conflict, he hopes that the peace influence will 

astic motive loses weight in international negotia 
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He Snows the n ICT Dre a Tt itivel new ! lor n 
ns, has tended gene l to be nauvinist it mail 
icy thought must be 1 tor the remot | Iden trom 
ind party { ticial statesm hit t revail and the 
s maintained the world He « i thie 
wal 1) lust for ritory 2) relis rotectior 
itionals, (4) 1 trade ectior t the 
here must | i greater degree i t 1 the 
national relations, and that these facts should be 
vinced that 
tions ma it nierence 
and con rd Bryce 
no tate 
g 
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he League of “Nations may be it it i 
ee regard for Amer 
ns and n | ng 
s the citizens +} 
a cil I i ey le é 
o please the citizens. impulse t vanity 
El ambition, ll by playing up or 
i, the citizens de 
1 if G@eailng a | 
a lard they set uy 
s will m7 t What all the 
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(New York: Harper and 
$2.5 
nd disappointed in the efforts at reforn 
of th book ind remed 
ng of motives from habit and aditior it creat 
r like that whi ed our modern ence and inventior 
—_ required its f iscard practicall I] the nsecrated 
notions of the world ar rk ng lis } the he 
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igo 


What is now needed is similar intelligence applied to the study of man in 

relat lor while our knowledge and control of the phys- 

al world has achieved such notable triumphs, “ our scientific knowledge 

nd regulation of hum iftairs has remained almost stationary for over 

I to trace these ¢ tacies storically to 


their source, to perform, so to say, a kind of Freudian analysis on the 


in mit irge \t the same time he points out the way advances 

ive hitherto been made. Accordingly the major part of the book is 
Kcenssions of Ott mal and savage ancestry; the be 
ginning ritical thinking Greece, whose supreme contribution to 
in tl oht was scepticism: the influence of Plato and Aristotle; the 
rigi? of medieval ivilization ind uur intellectual inheritance from 
that; finall t entific revolution and its fects. The main lessons 
t t earne from this survey are ipparently, first, that our current 
il beliefs and attitudes are rooted in our past and maintained solely 

on this a unt, and, secondly, that progress in any direction has always 


1 breaking with the past and boldly 


nath The } | nelude nth tw “hante f hich the one 
new paths The book concludes with two chapters of which the one 


tive society with some recent instances 


is the author holds them to be, of reaction (the Lusk Committee, etc.), 


while the other contains reflections on the philosophy of repression. 
[he author proposes no specific reforms; his object is the more funda- 


mental one of breaking our “shackles”, changing our attitude to the 


+ 


new organon, no method of at- 


applied, but contents 


dispute the need of free, critica 


ind constructive thinking on social problems. But this is too vaguely 

reneral, and it is at least doubtful whether the mere appeal to inte 

rence 1 Ke to be more eftective in creating a new world ora i 


1 } ] } } +} e & ] as 
the preaching of brotherly love which the autuor finds so disappointing. 
} + nol 1} int rable t n impartial surve 
Moreove yias strongly radical is as unfavorable to an impartial survey 
of the facts as one strongly conservative \ frequent comment sugge sted 
to the reviewer has been. a lant ng the words of lob. No doubt but e are 


thaws iunine nd wisdom was be vith vou e hook is full. as seems to 


ith an opinion expressing a prejudiced animus—the 
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treats of the sickness of an acquis 
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him, of crudities and exaggerations. When, for example, it is asserted 
Ii) that not hlisher uld “ent i histori ‘al text ho yk based on 
in ext it statement of our present knowledge of man’s animal a 
estrv. it is hard to believe that we are dealing with a statement of fact 
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by], ntailing ) t ] 
que entalling amendatory legisiation) wil ter- 
a and establish le supremacy of the internationa 
ess that these volumes are sed upon 
thie I tice and oft ( I ns o \merican authorities, they appear 
I ( t ite 1¢ iw Of nations as such atter it has been freed 
t ty tr + h + } 
n ¢ oO i is | n e that the author 1s ippily so 
eT! Cate i nternationa] oncent law he ls un 
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ts regard tor the good opinion of mankind (I. 1o—11) ‘Although 


witl t what ma tairly he lescribed a i legal Sanctio! Mr. Hyde 
ders that “the principles and rules governing the conduct of States 

l t lack the qualitv of law I. 10 ind in his definition he declares 
the term international law may be fairly emploved to designate the 

1 le l rules of nduct declaratory thereof which States fee! 
emselves bound to observe, and, therefore. do commonly observe in 


eir relatioy vith each other (I. 1). Hall, who is generally held 
e seco iuthority to no English writer, considered it necessary | 
t nition that the states lso regard the rules of rna 
tonal law eing entorceable | ippropriate means in t case of in 
ngement " (W. FE. Hall, /nternational Law, fourth ed., p. 1) 


Until the nations shall form a more perfect union than the existin 


ociet ot states, the ippropriate action to entorce its law is selt-help 
r self-entorcement. Once, long ago, our national law had to depend 
the ime procedure Unless there were in actua lear t this 
pl te nection, many a state would disregard the rules of inter 
( iW | ey were trampled down to a basis of pure comity o 
reciprocal convenience 
Whatever ticism may be stinie r the ground of th 
( en force is a essentia chat teristic of intern 
when Profe Hyde mes to the formulation of the law 
¢ ive set forth only wse Tt es wh 1 we believe the nat 
i nd rightly regard as entitled to be enforced Perhaps the author 
tion ad reies on estrain whe SO aptiy ay 
\ 1] eect t tha? hen ter th- 
\ ea ist be apparet lat whenever the interests of that [in- 
ternationa etv are knowle lged to be at variance with the onduct 
of t ne lual State, there is estal the ground tor a tresh rule 
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eignt The pr ling nditions of disorder 
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of nations olive rise to at ght 7 ntervent 4 
State so the author Ae 
be placed tor the time being nder the prot tate 

hicl t has wronged « f foreigt 
during t period of protect the litior oe 
nence (| 122 24 In the matter ; te | Hyde 
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the superioritv ot the eed ot nternat 1 il ~ et ver the narrow 

retensions of te ereignt » indenendenct 

n refer to sections } the val wine f trat ure lis 
cussed (I. 3 317 284, 327, 331-332. 33 

Without entering upon any nalvs f the mntent r the retu 
+7 ught-¢ la ot irra reme We or feel 1 oT ef 
Professor Hyde in that he has so fully nsidered the in rtant t 
often neglected subject of consular rights and duties (1. 785-832) 

n hard! sil to agree with the tate 
ite war t \ ] 4 ecessal t regard the ‘ ¢ 
o regulate thei luct velligere tituting a vital 
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1 ill agall hye eng ged } tilitve We 
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mnclusior \ he sets forth will be entitled always to an unusual 

siderati 

Some ground tor criticism and a few defects do not destrov the value 
i mprehensive treatise. lhese two volumes stand the fundamental 
genera iD ty il d they will withou dou tt take |} frat k 

ons ing a 1 Wor and s wlar exposition t those rules or 
nem es 7 nternatio i ety heir 

tercourse one with another 


manite, Synthese Collective, dirigee par Henri Berr.| (Paris 


Renaissance du Livre. 1921 Pp. xxvill, 439. 15 fr 
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l £ 

equally clear hese reciprocal relations between language and mans 
lect ] 1] io} t historiay n 

elle 1 eem enough to justil storia 


mmar, III. Vocabularv, IV. Constitution of | uages, V. Writing 
e last three seem to me the best; they are also the parts of most gen 
erest Part III]. treats of why and how word hange their 
og d ec epts cl nge tneir names lhe histor i d social 1m 
tance of language-study appears most clearly here and in part I\ 
hint t power of “ catch-words ad “ = 
ys t of far-reaching social importanc =" vord is r nly 
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vhich treats of what titut 
tinguished trom language 
euages ( those pecu ar t e trade aste an 
argots, contact and mixture language 
method of language-stud which, de 
substitute for the tor met 
\ contains inter alia a riet t } 
nderestimated 
he more tec! part 
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vith wn definition He in le 1 1 
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morphemes expres Despite tl lefinit e ¢ t t : fa 
morpheme”’ at times as an element that rist e fro 
element in speec] Of rse these 1 lefit re ter ecot 
ilal le d the eemil or] I | 1 the 
ontusio!1 
1 concluding sect on Progre Language ntuse 
ntusing. We I Cal dea tne gt 
rgued that language prog? espersen maint 
the synthetic and inflecting pru ek and Lat 
log! ally inrerior to the il nd solati rhe 
English; and (2) all languages te! t leve ft the former ore 
toward the latter ind t ird log itl ele nt 
the historical development of language i anand , logical in we 
ment Both points are, no doubt, d itable; but east it seer mit 
that lesperset hi made lear the sole gt nd the que 1 
NroorTress +t lat 4 ire ed 
prog 
real bearing on the subject evel I 1 til I 
curious romanticism as the paean in praise of Ur ech gua 
405 ff., which car hardly re e with t rag 
to prove [on aestheti erounds] tl ths ing Hor 
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he introduction, on the Origin of Language. It is 
( ugh it may seem paradoxical, that “the origin of 
guage is not a linguistic problem” (p.6). The data accessible to the 


light upon it, as our author makes clear 
it be left to the spec ulative psychologists Psychological and not 


nguistic in basis are the suggestions adopted (tentatively and _hesi- 
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n Introduction to the Hestory of Christianity, A. D. 590-1314. By 
KF. J. Foakes Jackson, Professor of Christian Institutions in 
n Theological Seminary, New York. (New York: Macmil 


lan Company 1921. Pp. xi, 390. $4.00.) 


Dr. FoOAKE JACKSON, feeling that the Middle \ges have not received 
late the attention they deserve, has written an introduction to the his 
tory of Latin Christendom from the accession of Gregory the Great t 


the death of Clement V. in the hope of stimulating further interest he 


volume opens with a chapter on the Pillars of the Medieval Churcl 
cross-section of Western Christendom in the sixth century, when the 


cha f the Middle Ages were already apparent. ‘ Monasticism 
nd we are told, “ were the corner-stones of the medieval 
syste e are disadvantages attached to the application of archi 
t tural term: log living rrowin ro hit 7 nillar rd 
terminology to a ving, growing organism; Dut, if pillars and 


} 


corner-stones we must have, better than these can be found \ sounder 


idgment is that of Dr. Kirsopp Lake: “ From the end of the second 
century to the sixteenth the Christian Church was supported by three pil- 


rs, belief in the Logos-Son, Baptism, and the Mass” (Harvard Ti 


K w, XV. 106). 

Of the other thirteen chapters, seven, not consecutive, are devoted to 
the history of the papacy. Chapter IV. gives a useful description of the 
organization of the church by provinces and dioceses. There is a chap 
ter on Learning and Heresy; another on the Church as a Disciplinary 
Institution; and a third on the Friars, the Schoolmen, and the Univers! 
ties \ number of interesting and important matters are touched upon 
in the chapter called a Survey of Society. The last chapter, Dante and 
the Decay of Medievalism, is in the main a résumé of the Divine Comed) 
Dr. Foakes Jackson finds much that is good to say of the medieval 


Churcl It was “the only institution from which any hope of a regen 


erated world could be expected” (p. 65) and its corruption has been 
exaggerated (p. &4) It was for the good of the world that in his own 


day, at any rate, Gregory VII.’s cause should prevail (p. 143) Che cru 
sades, so far from being a monstrous example of folly, were an attempt 


lay’s problems, the question of the settlement of the 
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Jackson: Introducti Histor ristianity 775 
: nearer [ast | 105 \ hig n exp! t the 1 n t 
Middle Ages; they numbe} greatest men in t 
were the dominating force Jot tt t 
imnduiges in na ea | inegyri i nt 
papacy in the € irlier Middle ; in tl ta tor t | t 
apologetic and may be remin { the Ca t I 
he so otten cites among his Iti¢ thre not t t t 
iter period it 18 instruc 
of the reader must change tr side to tl ther int nt 
an V. and Alex and the 
IV. and Clement I\ pp. 2¢ i. p. 269 
e of the most di in history 
while remainiu rtial, to find and to et t t 
pal il history, 1s manitested 14 pter n Learning 1 1 ! 
the Friars, the Schoolmen, an iversities ere was! nt 
activity in the Middle Ages, and mu inort 
through the ages of faith; we art roduced to a fe f the 
courageous thinkemmpi the per nd, here and thet 
we are given son iS irds \ 
ypinions The ace e \ val Chur isa D narv Inst 
tution is avowedly f O. D. Watkins’s Astor Pr t 
additions culled from H. C. Lea lt 1 mastet e of ndensatior 
\ volume whicl—Ptically and on the w e accurately traces i 
‘road outline thai «of Western Christendom through ¢t \ 
dle Ages deserves EE =from students of the period even t g t 
cannot be considered a noteworthy addition t , ee 
] + +f ] + + + 
k was not written for specialists, nor was it writtet 
in medieval history Indeed. it is not easy to determine tor whom ti 
ook was written Chere are chapters which pre pose t nfort ’ 
n the part of ¢ | there are 1 
which a cor nt of informatior 
the volume wil to the reset elve ( 
chapters wll l ) is 
Dr. Foakes Jac it ideq te tr ote 
ng to have a theol elong to the extret ett rt 
urge the im} +} ‘ 
; Pisa. Eleventh and Twelfth Centu By WILLIAM 
Cambridge: | ersitv Press ). K, 29. 
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and majestic themes which Time was hammering 


+} lac } 


author’s closely documented method is better sui 


mune of Genoa \lthough in this as well as in : 


author used only 


to clarify the clouded picture of the eleventh and 


imong the powers of the Tyrhennian sea. TI 


11 


appears in this his swan song Florence is the i 


1 1 1 
world, with Germany cast for the role in which FI 


renearsa cou ( ave eel more compretely 


Corsica and the malignant struggle for their control with t 


into this story of passionate medieval conflict | 


ne of imperial and communal politics are nece 


t their over-conscien 
subdue ] to the } 

out upon its anvil 

ted to the constitut 


chapters dealing with the relatively unexplored situation in 


ill the other 


twelfth century stru 


le peculiar 


Florence which is a feature of all of Mr Hey wood’s Tuscan studie 


ndubitable vil 


just enough 


orence won 


FERDINAND SCHEVILI 


Section 


ood’s many st es of medieval Italy this will be a cause of keen regret 
[Twenty and more years of concentrated and sympathetic labor directed to 
the youthful Tuscan and Umbrian communes qualified him to compost 

i picture Of Fisa ¢ which e might reasonably hope that it we ad take 
ink with his able and lively Histor f Perugia. Fate ruled otherwise 

it, thoug ncomplete, this work on Pisa, which takes the story of the 
city through intfan and youth, is a solid achievement showing no 
falling-off of mental powers \t the turning-point from consular gov 
ernment to the le of the pode sta the pen fell from the author's ind 

It is a hope s ndert iking to develop the story of a medieval com 

mune merely at the ind of the scattered notices of biassed chroniclers 
ind of the rare ficial documents which have reached our time 
effort, no matte ( onscientiously directed vill e wasted niess it 
e enlivened by a plentiful draught from the well-springs of the imagi1 
tion It was tl r ngredient which has favorably distinguished 
Heywood's work the past and it is not absent in this last cont tion 
riowever, a certall rilliance is missing and the impressior1 s conveyed 
that the author, held to earth by an excess of scholarly caution, has some 
how failed to free his wings \ too uninterrupted prosaic patter Ss pat 
ticularly evident in the central section of the books which deals witl 


development of Pisa and this leaps from his pages with convincing cleat 
ness. It is not likely tl general forces which led to the formation 
t ral nied t rormatiol 
of the communal type or that the specific agencies, such as the vicecomes 
the archbishop, the conjuratio, which particularly shaped the young for 
tunes of Pisa, have been more lucidly exhibited in their interaction than 
in Heywood’'s last three chapters \n excellent achievement, too, are the 


yrinted sources, his poised judgment has greatly helped 


iggie 

bias agains 
lain of the 
ides 


Tuscan piece. The Great War, the end of which he lived to see, intri 


to make it 


sch 


Sut 


clear that the author clings to his satanic formula also for the modern 
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Pisa’s heroic period when, in close association with Frederick Barbarossa 
she won the ascendancy of Tuscany Though the minute moves of the 
full comprehension of the situation — 
road 
Phe 
aistinction in an earile age 


Denombrement leu Luct (2 

SERUS Volume | | ‘ 

the lands that were. as well as those I 
to do with the \ ‘ t | ce! 1! re t 1 

rar K€ formet ‘ lt 
the grand du \ en entirely t : . 
It happens, however, that within the ast few 1 P ole. ; 
fresh adiustment of relatiort etween the t 

een removed the final ratificatiotr 1 ( t 
Luxemburg treaty signed the negotiator I ) t 
mere customs a ince, t ire t ! t the 
srand duc nreserved Pit the nt ‘ ‘ 
ind the lesser state are welded together 

sith Germany in the z 
\aloian mone - to re lacs ro 4 ter 
elgia 11 \ i 
francs which are now irculatio! belgian 

ime charge of Luxemburg interests i ‘ t the 

mion with Ho ind, thest een ll ree rut t 
a n Paritaire compost three | re thre 
delegates is to study the metaiiurg T em e% I t t101 
the railroads, in German control trom I1d72t yIS t rrange ite 
fter discussion by the two government No of , ia ae 
have been opened to a resumption Of a relatio! eve! er t that 
existing of old when the sovereign at brusse¢ wa nt o1 ike ! 

ixemburg mn sown pers (;rand-duca mie 
imous in desiring this after-war afhliation, even t thre not ! 
inheritance from past ages when there w 1 tena esire t 

control ot their mone ittairs and to resen e slig t l ve 
them into any general system of taxation emanating 1 the t ott 
general government Hut this is a y the i e ne nor 

nothing to do with the appearance ah, rial 
eries The Luxemburg matter was a part of the em the ( 

careful census of the inhabitant r the f 

. tribution te e expected from ea a," f taxat 

of anv collective tax vote State 1s 

1473 the Vuke of burgu in i \ 


éerus, who found ma errors, not unnatural in documents of a bilingual 
ind. It has taken him a long time to disentangle the confusion Phe 
volume will be useful to any student of feudal land tenure and its oblig 
Vova Alamanniac: Urkunden, Briefe, und andere Quellen besonders 
ur Deutsche Geschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Von Epmunp 

STENGEL. I. Halfte. (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

1921. Pp. ii, 416. M. 54.) 

SOME medievalist ought to write a book on the office of the notary in 
the Middle Ages, for what is written is scattered and insufficient Chis 
n I think, may truthfully be said without doing injustice to the 
labors of Harry Bresslau and Arthur Giry, to whose noble works every 
student of medieval history is a debtor The proof of this observation 
ies in this collection, which contains some very valuable documents upon 
the nature and ictice of the medieval notary’s profession (nos. 369, 
397, 483, 496 Everywhere in Europe the important trusts committed 
to notaries required them to be men of character, intelligence, education, 
nd practical abilit The gem of these documents is no. 483, which 

ves the text of the oath a medieval notary was required to take Che 
dignity and honor of the profession contrasts sharply with the degraded 

ndition of the modern notary’s office The instruction reads (but the 
vhole document ought to be read for its minute instructions) 

Cu jurabis ad sancta Dei ewangelia de cetero fidelis esse sacrosanct 


Romane 


turas vero per te in 


eCCiesle al 


Sacro 1 perio Ro 


formam 


publicam 1 pa] € 
t scriptura non conscribas tabellionatusque officium sine 
ebis nil addens vel minuens maliciose vel fraudulenter, quod 
Iter1 prodesse poterit vel obesse 


hands of Jules Van 


mano suisque imperatoribus, scrip 


» 
edigendas in carta papirea vel unde 


14° Rei Of 
tar a sem re. the Estate issented and then @roceeded t 
distribute the rde1 it their assessments were by no means meekly 
iccepter individualism persisted in the property units that composed 
+} ect + sex ¢) +} ¢ at the \ ne 
| ny OnIV as § Wing the populatit and 
listribution at the epochs indicated, but also as evidence of the tenacious 
memory of the precise conditions under which each unit had entered inte 
the state and what exemptions it was entitled to. Every precedent 
irking respon ty was cited. In 1473 the sum voted by the optimist! 
stale CrOWNS | the eTers round isn OT ¢ 
ecting infinitely dithcult in the face of the exemptions claimed by those 
who were rate is giving voluntarily to aid their sovereign in his entet 
rises beyond their frontiers 
this volume has been long on the way. In 1914 the editor, Abbe 
Grob, a Luxemburger, was interrupted in his effort to gather scattered 
data. His death in 1915 threw his material into the Eis 
iprasa truer} 
traude exerc 
contrarium a 


coveret 


lic 


il 
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Almost all the documents in t ( ( t t 
by an eminent German notary int first hal ft t t 
name | Rudolf Losse w! O was an att r t t 
lrier, and later a deacon of Main; Year go t 
happened upon a small collection of documents w 
to Losse, and were found in the archives at Darmstadt t 
has @=seummmal the original nest of | é inu nt 
ibliothek at Cassel, and tl bstantial volume t t t t t 
fruit of his good fortune As the volume iS 1 t 
venient to specify particular document f 
[he importance of the collection may be a tt n it 
that here are found many new documents (1 ¢ 
taining to the history of the Emperor Ludwig IV. of Bava ! t 
with the Avignonese popes (nos. 71, 75, 909, 95, Of 1, 18S 
274, 295, 377. 379, 380, 387, 585), the attitude and f both the ¢ 
I in clerg and the (serman tt lality t iT | I eT I 
401, 494, 521, 545-547 the imperial relatior t ‘ 
during the first throes of the Hundred Years’ War (1 po8. 4 
477, 497, 548, 563, <81), besides more detacl ed d ments not 1 1 
parts of a series, which touch upon the history of the Spirit 
ciscans (no. 218), the early history of the \ nti of Milar 
24-136), the effort of Clement V. to arouse L-urope t new c! 
much to the anxiety O1 Venice ingere 1 the e | 
intrigue (no. 70) Three d iment st light on the development of t , 
life in Germany, especially upon Oppenheim (1 252, 26 2 
pon the condition of the Jews, notably in Stra bourg (1 299, 309 
$03, 520) Great interest attaches to 9 g2, 95 23 
deal with the Kaiseridee and the political theory of the fourteent 
with reference to the relatior Ss oT ipa nd em] M ni! | 
Marsiglio of Padua and William ot Ockhan a irent in the T 
In nos. 455, 458, 486, we have new light on Cardi 1 Tallevt t 
French statesman of the reign of Philip of Val the name 
ind and it come is «a s} ck OT Tpr e te find T I 
leon (Orsini) in the papal entourage 1 ky >= t 
thusiastic Bonapartists the } of overing tt nt t 
Nape leonic gene logical tree 
In addition to the light thrown upon the natur t notat 
n the Middle Ages, these documents are great interest tot t 
of palaeography and diplomatic Phe ton ngl lovet t 
on strike the reader The earliest exat ‘ tten i 
2723, about 1329; others in German are 1 274, 29 . 
These possibly mav al interest the philologist 
German dialect in the middle Rhinelands in the fourteent nt 
295, written at Trier, 1s cut for Frencl tot : 
413 is in Frencl he first document ritten o1 é t 
226. In no. 231 1 tantalizing reference t I t 
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It ( Y mand € aenuy an accompiished penman, who sélil 
manuscript “ scriptum in pergamenis vitulini 
et ¢ S t e sum of 8 pounds and 8 shillings good money ¢ 
s ater on (no. 369) we find Losse iyving an example of tl 
ecret Greg IX. from erk in Mainz for thirty-one florins 
[AMES WESTFA )MPSON 
Hostch-Cult in Western Eurot Study Anthropology By 
ARGAE \LIcE MURRAY Oxtord: University Press. 1921 
Pp. 202 
s¢ t yor Vit \I \I irra does not minate 
those w n many lands and many ages have used enchantments from 
e victims of tha inic of terror and pious hate which in Christendom 
ne nd mau trom the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, put 
cdeat yt sands on the charge of Se lg themselve 
to Satan; but the wit¢ s on wh vases her theory of a 
\ cult eiong n t Iish-speaking iands ( 
\\ € stud S cn 1 they do not antedate the later six 
teent entur and to most st idents of the witch-panic have seemed but 
elated echo of those of the Continent. It is now some three hundred 
vears since the Jesuit Spee published the book which did most to con 
nce the world that these confessions of those accused of witchcraft 
¢ ¢ ricatian rune ¢ror ther } the rture rlier do te 
vere i cations wrung trom them Dy the torture ariie dqdoupters 
ad iCK e or had silenced Dy autnority opee Ss DOOK went 
oO without his name ut he had clearly been a contessor to the accused. 
He knew that these believed themselves innocent and he had learned in 
all its details the merciless procedure that extorted what their prosecutors 
hed. “If all of us.” he wrote. “ hav t confessed ourselve aon 
wisned tall of us, Ne wrote, have not contessed ourselves witches 
Ss only Decause we have not been tortured. he eloquent plea tound 
hearing in high quarters. One after another of those connected with the 
courts verified for 


himself th 


the assertior 


tions of Spee and added a volume to 
the literature of protest. Documentary evidence began to come in from 
the ised themselves. The rational eighteenth century 

nore thor } 


invited to yet 


and now for more than a hundred years 

lars and Catholic, once rivals in credulity, have been dis 
uting instead as to the credit for priority in unmasking the cruel delu 
sion 


while historians have thus been reaching agreement, it has been 
I ; from the general mind the impressions left by the old 
official teacl r made on those who stuml 


ible in the 


ibraries on what 

ce accepted as judicial evidence. Every new revelation in science, 

very fresh point of view in philosophy, has furnished to somebody an 

ther explanation of what are called “the phenomena of witchcraft” 

specially prone to such speculation have been those concerned for the 
ite of the men or the orthodoxies responsible for that old witch-] 


witch-hunt 


ng, and no small part of what t written o1 ( 
ict { these hostile pens 

If to this literature of indictment Miss Murray k 
oned, let it at once be added that there is in it no shadow ot 
sl Ip \las, to the historian t is little else to 
narrow as yet are her studies she tells us herselt 2) 
described she knows not a word [he caret renera 
ern scholars are as unknown to her \ few of t é F 
names, but in phrases that suggest a scant acquaintance: 
tainly can not have read those whom against them she 
is “ believers”. Perhaps it is from Mr. Lecky’s chapter t 
notion that the believers were abler than the ters 

udied the admirable sifting of this witch-evidence—ar i 

erdict—some thirtv-odd years ago by a trio of the ng 
Psychical Research, she would have learned that t é 
lie in critical insight or in knowledge of the eviden 

Even in the works which she has used she has nitted 
of the authors” and has “examined only the recorded « 
this were to insure an unbiassed impression and to test 
criticism before listening to others’, it might well be mme 
her book criticism is as absent as of any 
confession is true, all the accused er t 
ted. She does not trouble her judgment by hearing even w 
for themselves. Mary Osgood, for example, whose nfes 
peatedly quotes, not only retracted it all and was eventual! 
but handed in (she and her Andover neighbors) a vivid de 
the pressure and persuasion by which the confession is ex 
may it be forgotten that in these Massachusetts trials onl) 
would not confess were put to deat! But of all this Miss 
nothing. Even Joan of Arc, whose two trials have shown 
her brave and devout soul, is as guilty as the rest 

Not that Miss Murray has not somewhere learned that the 
have been ascribed to torture. In a few lines of he ntr 
once for all brushes away that suggestion In most the 
many of the Scotch trials,” she tells us, “legal torture was 
How has she assured herself And may illegal t ( 
student of evidence? Almost as briefly she dis es of the 
the uniformity of the confessions may be explained the | 
tions and by the explicit questionaries which left t ccust 
for aught but yes or no. Where, she asks, did the questior 
But she gives herself no pains to find out 

She has really studied, and with diligence, the ntempo 
As yet, however, it 1S only to tl se of treat Titain t t s 
‘an intensive study though with glances at tl 
England, of France and Scandinavia here sl 
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‘cult” the same. Intensive her study is: by hook or by crook these 
sources are made to confess what their questioner suspects. If her re- 
sults, like her method, are not those of the old demonologists, it is due to 
a difference in the questioner. Miss Murray is a rationalist. Of the 
supernatural she will have nothing. All that is needed is to omit the 


miracle or explain it away. The witches actually went to a witc 
sabbath; but on foot and to an accessible spot. There they actually wor- 
shiped the Devil; but it was a Devil impersonated by a man. They really 
had familiars and used them in sorcery or divination; but these were 
actual cats or dogs or toads, not imps. Much she can tell r 

rites and of their organization; and all this she counts the 

a pre-Christian cult, which for centuries had lingered on in secret till 
the witch-trials brought it to light. This cult, she thinks, was hereditary 
the children of the witches being baptized into it; and perhaps her skill 
in extorting evidence may best be illustrated from her appendix on the 
names of witches. Among the women, eight names, she finds, predom 
inate. It does not occur to her to ask if these names did not also pre 
dominate among other women at the time and place. Two of them are 
\nne and Marion (1.e., Marian, Marianne, Mary Anne). To another 
these might seem commonplace enough, since Christian names had long 
been saints’ names, and the Virgin Mary and her mother St. Anne could 
yatrons, even for witches’ children; but Miss Murray 


sa 
hardly be strange 


I 
to us that “there was a British goddess called Anna”. That 


explains 
Joan, or Jane, the feminine of John, was used so often, must have some 
deep significance; but she cannot guess it. As for Christian (Christine), 
‘the name clearly indicates the presence of another religion” 

Surely, discussion of what confessedly is so unripe is premature 
When Miss Murray has broadened her study to all the lands where she 


can find the “ cult’: when she has dealt with documents worthier the 


name of records than the chap-books and the formless reports that have 


to serve us for the British trials: when she has traced back witch-sabbath 


and questionary through the centuries of witch and heretic hunting that 
precede the British; when she has trusted herself to study the work of 
other students and fairly to weigh their conclusions against her own in 
the light of the further evidence they may adduce: then perhaps she may 
have modified her views. Whether she changes or confirms them, she 
will then have earned the right to a hearing. And meanwhile she will 
have discovered how many times the theory she now thinks her own, ot 
something very like it, has been advanced before. In the nineteenth cen 
tury a brilliant but imaginative French historian set it forth in the most 
fascinating book of all witch literature. Not even Jules Michelet’s se 
ductive pen could make it convincing, though his wide learning qualified 
it by large concession to the views of other scholars; but it was perhaps 
its influence on French thought that made it possible a generation ago 


for a rascally free-thinker to hoax multitudes of honest Catholics into be- 


Hayden ana Vo Nai As 2 


lieving that in our day Freemasonry 1s just su il 


as Michelet and Miss Murr 


After all, is it much more absurd to ascribe 1 SECTE t to the nine 
teenth century than to the seventeenth: 


That her volume has seemed to need such full revit 


to its contents than to the press from which it 

it has received from even historian reviewer 

they could reach a verdict is do ibtless largely ror the 
anv thorough history of witchcratt Alas that M 
complete his work! Pe i even the 1 te \ 


Short History of the Irish Peof from the Earls 


By Mary Haypen, M.A., Professor of Modern I1 


An eminent Irish scholar, in the preface to a 


lished a few years age observed that \\ ¢ ome 
posed to ask if there were a real need of a new tory r ire 
there are so y alrea n the hands of the F t 
not impossible, to find a really good work f 
and impartial 
cope the presen olume | 
first of the foregoin but it dese ¢ t t 
1] } 
iS accurate, well Staunc! natior t 
Furthermore, this volume difters trom its predece 
these predominantly belong to the “ painted land et 
the story strongly to the imagination, recording events 11 ( 
but not adequately setting forth the causal nex 
age, while this is a scientific history It is not mere if t 
scenes and roles whi make ip the drama t 
land: it is a history of the Irish people 
f peo] 
The first book covers the per x1 down to the c t 
he early semi-mythical and legendary stories « 
are not accepted as serious history Working back f ( 
toric data, a conjectural attempt is made to dete 
es at the centre of the legendary ‘ 
once for all that, throughout the work, ther« ( 
in handling topics on which testimor nf 1 t 
against men or measures that elsewhere t 
are here qualihed wit i discreet t 


and which ere long will now be given to the pre 
longer suspense of judgment 
the National University ot relat ! ( 
Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer on Histor einster | 
of Irish. (London and New York: Longmans, Gree 
pany 1921 20s 
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The basic thesis of the work is expressed in the following passage 
». 56) The nation was a living organism, with periods of progress or 
economic, and intellectual functions, man) 


ere were certain principles of law and gov 


ernment and social life which were distinctly characteristic of the entire 
Gaelic people. Upon these principles they remained organised until the 
seventeenth century, and even to the present day the Irish people are 
ifte ed | their influences 

rhrough the events of the Norman invasion and subsequent settle 
nent, the armed struggles between Norman and Gael, the frequent com 
inations of some of each party against similar combinations, are briefly 


e feudal svstem of the Normans 


t clearly described. The result of th 
nit the native clan with ther of land 
ind the native cian system, with their conflicting principles of land-owl!l 

p, mutually modifying each other without becoming completely har 
monized, is carefully analyzed. This conflict of land-tenure systems | 

mmeasura embroiled in the following centuries by successive 

‘rants’, plantations, and settlements Rightly judging the tenure ot 


ind to be one of the great functions of national life, and one especially 


tive in the efforts of the organism to assimilate the successive foreign 

ements introduced by the various plantations, the writer has traced its 
inifestations ft ih each period 

Here one mav be permitted to place a note of interrogation atter one 

view in this exposition The Ulster “tenant right’ custom, which Glad 

one emploved as the corner-stone of his land-tenure retorm legislation, 

t no as ext would Nave 1 a survival Of ne cian sy em, thougn 

ere was some resemblance between them i he ister custom sprang 

rom the first Plantation of Ulste It attained to full vigor as an un 


vritten law in the lands of County Coleraine (now Derry) and adjoining 


territories granted to the London companies, Drapers, Salters, Skinners 
etc It extended to other estates created by the plantation grants 
he rank and file of the people brought over to colonize the forfeited 
estates of the Irish chiefs were indispensable partners with their leaders, 
vho obtained the grants, in the scheme of colonization to supplant the 


ulation Hence. in the “settlements” they were not on the 


woting of mere tenants at will; they obtained a real though subordinate 
nterest in their farms, fixity of tenure as long as they paid their rents 
Another fact that is emphasized through the course of the history 1s 


the feeble, sometimes almost negligible, authority of the English crown 
ver the Norman and Gaelic “ old strangers” and “ new strangers” unt! 
the end of the Elizabethan wars, when, the text states (p. 200), * atter 
nearly four and a half centuries, the English Conquest of Ireland was real 
ind complete ’ This verdict will provoke strong dissent from some quat 

s. Again, from the time of Poynings’s Parliament fot ward to 1782, the 
opposition of individuals and bodies who controlled or represented the na 
tional force nd conditions to interference in Irish affairs by the English 


hanges took place. But t}i 
| 
| | 


‘ ment and Pr ( 

inother manifestatior 
been. Even when the leaders and repre 
overwhelming majority descendant f 
ites, they resented t ove 
that the Par ent « the eighteent ce 
parliament could have. nule at 
Still, th all its faults, it was 
thing, sir, | mine ow! 

rhe claim advanced In the pre ce t 

impartial is amply sustained They | 
leader who failed is not, there tore. der 
When foreign influences have contribut 


men 


good is ] 
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have made any honest 


ged The 


ibera ly acknowle d 
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plea in mitigation of sentenc 
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eacn period the state of 
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on t thre inpul lished part Somewhat extensive researches in 
ninist e and legal records and in the correspondence of the 

( n 1380 to 1620, in private as in the usual manuscript repe 

( ive t ed to thinking that the important tormative de 
e, thet gnificat t in emphasis from the administrative system 


» that of the Stuarts, was the years from 1601 to I6II o 


1612—the very period for which the Privy Council Register wa 

ed in the fire at “the Banquetting howse” in 1618. To the least in 

ed and to the most casual inspection, the contents of the Privy Coun 
Register published in this volume differ in character from the last 
ears of Elizabet he cl inge 1s too great to be fortuitous, too sweep 
ng to be the result of anything but design, had we no other materials 


nm which to establish the extent and character of the administrative 


of those eventful years. But the change in 1613-1614 has taken 

e: the reforms are over; the new regime is already established and 

not vet in the making or further to be transformed. This the corre- 
ndence and State Papers establish and the letters of the Privy Council 


t 
ind the fragment of a transcript (if such it be) in the Additional MS 
11402 confirm Che records of the administrative courts, the High Com- 


mission, the Council of Wales (as it is invariably written at this time), 


the Council of the North, the Court of Requests further demonstrate this 
fact \ great and sweeping change in the working of the entire adminis 
ve system took place between 1601 and 1613 of which from the 


records of the Privy Council there is now no account to be ha 


Che volume now published gives an accurate idea of the general type of 


material to be found in the Register for about a decade, after which 
(1624) the Register becomes still more formal. On the whole, the eco- 
nomic policy of the Privy Council came more and more to be executed 
(as was already true in 1608 during the great famine) by formal action 
recorded by correspondence in the Register, and the bulk of such material 
is much larger than under Elizabeth and grows to a still greater volume 
under Charles The quasi-legal functions of the Privy Council were in 
605 otherwise ovided for, in a fashion too complicated to be here de- 


1 


scribed, and a considerable body of actions and correspondence di 


Sappeal 
pe 


} 


therefore from the Register and do not later reappear. On the whole, the 
methods intended for dealing with such crises as Essex’s Rebellion are 
no longer entered in the Register, other provision than direct Council 


action having already been made. While it is demonstrable from a vast 


‘ial that the Privy Council was not a factor less important 

in ion than under Elizabeth, the nature and character of its 

nections no longer appear in the Register itself to any such extent as 

inder | lizahe th and under ( harles seem to be still less el iborately re 
yorted 

e Registe self, no less than the correspondence, shows that under 


lizabeth. and certainly under James, the “ Minute in the Council Chest” 


was itselt n essential part ot the Council records, which were also he d | 


7 
Daniell LC adicndar of State lar wh. 


‘ 
to inc 1de rrespe lence iT k 
correspondence at Hatfield H se All t 
urned for the entire Elizabethan and St lart period ir Hix \\ 
ive theretore in the Council Re oriste 
\ the Council kept: for hist ins the ¢ 
to be pu shed, though not is entire ¢ nin , 
thought it nor as complete t seems ¢ t 
t ents 
Calendar f State apers, STt September t Je 
i 
cember ZIst, LOSI, preserved in the Publi Record () 


by F. H. DANIELL. M.A ellow Trinit 


Pp. Ix, 805 2558.) 
Doct MENT re ilendared 1 ft nest ‘ thie ( 
State Papers are bound to be of t somewhat n ellat 
more so than is the case with the documents in the ( nial Serie 
there 1s usually a sufficient number relating to some tstanding event 
e period to give a certain unity to the collection In the me now 
issued for the years 1680-1681, though it contains echoes of the P i 
Plot of 1679 and warnings of anothet popish plot in Ireland t : 
the chief interest centres in the Presbyterian Plot. the s} I lot . 
nany contemporaries called it, for which Stephen ¢ eg ered death 
and in which every effort was made to implicate the Earl of Shafte I 
I whole s ry Ve \ nvoived and AT) it 
inh am not sure that the present volume does \ I I ¢ 
ip the situation, but it does throw light on the hysteria of the t 
the ease with which men of either party ac epted at it ice value t 
evidence of witnesses. One is amazed at the prodigious 1 ( ft 
brand Of gentry, who made 1 a protession to ea w 
90771 heir rerohhar nal } Ilee +] 
ness against their neighbors and whe were willing, a ire! \ 
provocation, to turn about and charge with subornation t ein w 
interest they had thus perjured themselves. One these w 
Haines, whom Pepys in 1668 called “the ncompara nee f the 
King’s house”, who testified against both Collec al Sha fe 
Ing wh estined avains OTN ( i | 
would have testified against anybody rather than tarve (p. 418), and 
} 1 ee 
who became so notorious that his i] repute spread to the mie 
\iassachusetts Bay to \larvland He ertaini\ wore i st t 
as Christopher Rousby wrote of hin One understar tt t 
rary situation in the ( itter reat ‘ e the 
mosphere otf ngiand durit the ) r that 


' 
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ibout the Dissenters, the attacks on conventicles, and the grow 
ng of antagonism to the whole body of nonconformists, * (Quaker 
yterians, Baptists, and other such vermin, which swarm in the 
marking the decline in popularity of the Whig party and the inc 
the king’s influence We watch the arrival of the first of the 
Protestants. four vears before the Revocation of the Edict of 


and the favorable treatment that they received at the hands of k 


people, so favorable, indeed, as to call out the wonderin 


| g remark 
succor the persecuted French Protestants and to persecute the 
Protestants was a work of seeming contradiction”. We add 


knowledge of Seth Sothell’s captivity in Algiers (p. 458), of Shaftes 


irv’s plan t voing to Carolina (pp 596 597 ), and of i 


Wilkinson, reputed governor of North Carolina, whose detention in the 


King’s Bench prison can here be traced to December, 1681, thus making 
it doubly sure that he never went to the colony. There is mention of 


Thomas Dongan and Lionel Copl 


portation of prisoners to the colonies; and there is a very valuabl 


617). ‘To make him wise”, “to pass over the Rubicon”, “to | 


plunge about my correspondence”, and to “ refluct from my testi 


are interesting specimens of the Englis 


M 


Histoire de Pruss: Par ALBERT WADDINGTON, Professeur a 
versite de Lyon. Volume II Les Deux Premters Rois 
740 Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1922. Pp. 598 


“HOSE who have read Waddington’s solid studies on the Great 
HOSE wl 


or the first volume of his History of Prussia will welcome the second 


ey; there are references to the 


iose having letters of marque against Algie 


of the seventeenth centur\ 


mony 


\ 


stallment of this admirable work. In its impartiality and objectivit ts 
clarity and discrimination, and in the Gallic charm of its expression, it 
even surpasses his earlier writings 
It was the misfortune of I rederick I. to be placed between twe ri 
who have eclipsed him in history. In comparison with the Great Elect 
who created the Brandenburg-Prussian state, and the Drill-Sergeant 
King, who made it relatively rich, prosperous, and powerful, Frederick | 
has been thought to cut rather a sorry figure with his vanity and his tre- 
mendously solemn insistence on decorative trifles. ‘* Small in great things 
in small things”, his grandson said of him. Frederick I. ac- 
cepted in all seriousness and gratitude the flatteries of the two-penny 


poets of his court, who compared Berlin with London and Paris; who 


e”’ as the ‘ Light of the World”. 


by in 


reason, if for no other, these volumes have an importance for the student | 
OT ce lonial history 
But there are other interesting items als¢ We learn a great dea 
feel 
Ss t’res 
an 
ease 
} 
Nantes 
ine ancl 
m that ty 
English 
to out 
Hen: 
| 
|) | 
— | 
| 
20 IT.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
celebrated “ Athens on the 


SY 
gel transposing the tt 
ired Frederick himself to Solomon ¢ 
grotesque exaggerations, at which later gene 
Waddington has a higher opinion of Frederick that 
l'rederick wished to be magn hficent and he Ite 
th the rudeness of Berlin and its society ect 
lendor and impressiveness w e achieve 
e was greatly aided | Ss sprite second ( 
oot ad tle 
oof from he t 
es. theatr 
the hour the king was accustomed to ris« She | 
the heavy dignity of Berlin to the less de t 
which she nicknamed Lustenburg and which her } é 
death, changed into Charlottenburg lhe key to 
is foreign and domestic policy, M. Waddington think 
of the royal crown; considering the importance att ted int 
to matters of rank, its acquisition was worth the ¢ t ede } 
to secure it 
If Berlin was Athen minder rede k ] t e Sparta 
successor; but toward Frederick William I. also W ngt 
pathetic attitude He attributes the king's cholet t ts in ¢ 
part to the tortures of gout and severe headache Yet Fre k W 
liam was not always violent toward his children \ t t 
roval family at dinner in a garden, some of then th t 


gling in the water, notes how the kin f vear-old 


father with kisses into pardoning a d 


William had an aversion to French. music. literature. and all t 
father had prized so dearly, Waddington points out, on the othe 
that his personal life was absolutely pure in an age ; : 
noted for morality; moreover, he cr¢ ited one of the est t 
rope but did not send the men to be slaughtered it : 
tion to the welfare of his country t 

S reign the poy ease mi] 


lion and a quarter. Ever ear he t et . 
t] ilers and it | leat} é ett ‘ ¢ 
thalers sum equal to the total revenue \\ 
des that o! all the sovereig t 
concerns domestic administratior 
Besides using the abundant ted s f 
vhich he } is extracted many I im ng ne te I t 
is well as more serious tact ind statist M. VW Idingt 
pon the archives of Berlin and of the Fre Minist é 
lor a more acc ite count t the ft these t 


! 
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i Hohenz rn ers. In the case of each king he gives attentior 
ut equa to three subjects: the personality of the king and his 
e organic growth of state machine and economic prosperity at 
yme, and the unravelling of diplomatic relations abroad. No work 
be better adapted to make Frenchmen understand the origins of 

he country from which they have suffered so much. 


SipNEY B. Fay 


Varlborough and the Rise of the Britssh Army. By C. T. ATKIN- 

son. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1921. 

Pp. xvi, 546. $4.50.) 

l-or the first time historical research has handled Marlborough’s life 
completely and correctly. Coxe, Lediard, and more recently the frag- 
mentary Taylor, were enthusiasts. Macaulay was partizan, too con- 
erned with Marlborough’s delinquencies to credit properly his military 
greatness. Fortescue’s and Walton’s histories of the British army are 
military histories rather than biographies and give scant attention to 
nd social events. It has been much regretted that Viscount 
Wolseley, * the best read soldier of his time’’, never completed his work; 
but the deficiency has now been made good. A thorough historical 
scholar and a practical soldier, Mr. Atkinson has produced a volume 
which should be an authority. 
The book is well written, in a measured tone. Its arrangement and 
emphasis are excellent. It has not the flare of eulogistic writing, nor 


the errors. It does not excuse Marlborough’s sins, nor apologize. It 


merely holds that Marlborough “did at the same time render great 
services to his country” (p. 511). 

lhe book is biography, As Marlborough’s life was inextricably con- 
erned with the politics of the period and with new developments in the 
army, it is likewise a noteworthy contribution to contemporaneous his- 
tory. The modern British army dates from Marlborough’s time. Pres- 
ent regiments were formed in his day. The legends of Blenheim, Ouden- 
arde, Ramillies, and Malplaquet were created by him. While Louis of 
Baden was content with a siege (p. 240), Marlborough was making rapid 
marches (pp. 256, 335, 346, 385, 420, 446), taking advantage of terrain 
p. 291), moving quickly into battle (p. 343), attacking simultaneously 
at more than one point (p. 291), fitting all detachments into combat 
so as best to advance the common plan (pp. 225, 290), aiming to anni- 
hilate his enemy’s field army rather than capture forts (p. 396)—creat- 
1 new form of strategy and tactics (p. 177). No more would wars 
be formal affairs with precise plans. Henceforth a battle was to be a 


- 


onflict of wills and matching of wits. Marlborough indeed “taught 


the doubtful battle how to rage”. Men found that lines and forma- 
tions alone could not win a battle. Vauban’s treatises on fortifications 
eased to comprise the whole of war. Marlborough takes place in a 
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rational historv of military tho 
gi 
Conde, Turenne, Napole ng ‘ . 
Ir. Atkinson makes pl 
Chis Dlographer has had an ad tage over ‘ 1 
ters other than military, too. He has had acct t t t ! 
1599 Fortescue (Hist. Brit. Army, I. 352) did not 


1 the material uncovered by the Histor \ m 
using these as wel s the sual source \ ) 
many misconceptions, among lers, muisconce 
eim (p. 232), Ramillies (p. 289), and Malplaque 40 He ha 
¢311 kent hic } +} 
still Kept Nis head and not spoken with exaggera Lis Ww 
locumented and provided with an adequate ar He has 
shown excellent judgment in his use of foot-notes, t W he la 
ireer has been the subject of several biogr ere 
many common tacts concerning him well know: nd universa " 
epted. Mr. Atkinson has recognized this fact and wisely refrained 
trom setting forth a superfluity of notes, and has given only reference 
to statements and interpretations which are new, important, or origina 
Thus he hac saved the annearance af hic and tnt 
is he has saved the appearance ot his pages and ig ! ) eare 
contrast the number of real contributions to the su t for w 1 he 
mself is responsible 
te in in X are sery ¢ \ I ¢ i 
iecked with the a evia iter to be é 
t or, might have been added to simplify the work of following refer 


ences. The maps, of which there are several, are adequate 
A few mechanical errors appear. On one page (p. 233 if 


note and no corresponding mark in the text; on another (p. 267) 1 


assages similarly marked and only one foot-note for the two. Burne 


is referred to without designation as to lich ed 1 (p. 162 M 
of the references to the preliminary pages, numbered with Roman numer 
ils, are incorrect (¢.g., on pp. viii and 249, and in the index under Lloyd 
Portland, Blackader, and Brodrick)—a trivial thing, perhaps, but « 
pecially confusing because these are cross-reference ) ogra 
data. 

} sBRID { 


Histoire Religteuse de la Révolutton Francaise. Pat 
Gorce, de l’ Académie Francaise lomes III. and I\ Par 


Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1921. Pp. 398; 379. 12 fr. eacl 


5 i 
rue third volume of this historv 
ortant than anv other and has been widely read , iietaaatist 
resent transitional epoch of Roman Cathol m it nee ‘ ilr 
n the seventh edition Throughout the pe lw t 
to the nnheaval of Thern r. the constitutior 


the Orienea letters nubliched in the 
rkney ietter in tne LANG i’ LYO4 


than the rel 


an almost equal measure o 
Christianity itself 10w to be abolished 
ld of Reason ye the divinity of the French state All thi 


goddess 
volume is its elaborate 


imate extinctior 


new to most readers is the 


»f inditterent slackers regarding all constructive st: 
determined only in the tricks of the politi 


fervor is the only claim now made 


hey saved I rance by 


yy no means established, and with less validity « 


1 
the Hort all the nati: element 
the united effort of ali the national elements in the 


semb 
World War, 


and practising 


t would have been without Foch 
urchman. The festival of the Supreme Being 
enumeration of ates and of martyrs, and the analy 
istorical capacity 
id intended this fourth volume of his monumenta k 
It covers with his meticulous care and painstaking re 
noted in these pages where former volumes 
Thermidor to Brumaire, July 27, 
1] 


first, later with full 


qualities already 
were under review, the period from 
1794, to November 9, 1799. Unconsciously at pur 
orthodox C 


a narrative otf 
ider persecution, painfully and slowly, the right to 
for public worship. 


his pages 


pose he makes 


Paris and elsewhere throughout France 
t is noteworthy tl 


t of that confession, it iat he is 
the radical 


p 


devout priest 
n the main dispassionate and considerate in his treatment of 
democrats, the Theophilanthropists, For the consti- 
tutional clergy and the Protestants there is possibly a little 
e struggle for what he considers to be and calls religious liberty, 


and decadarians. 


1 
+} 
securing s nm r{ 
ecuring was powe 


parity of treatment 
ent indeed from the lukewarmness of eve 


their influer 


itual and a 


1 
(sregoire he 


incidents of 
f the contemptible Merlin, a 


inn of his profession, the law, 
crime punished; the epilogue is not always punishment 
recompense the most unexpected ”. 

he story of religious history is virtually 
Our author’s handling of events and 


His picture of the men 


Throughout these five years t 
of politics. 

n of public men is magisterial. 
tory and his narrative of its grotesque career are the best 
int ef Carnot, 


viewer interesting is his accot 
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' no greater favor at the hands of the Convention HP rebellious « ‘ 
x and t 
ecause m 
and the 
fairl 
a unt of the Catholic army, its few victories and its U1th__ 
mid bloody massacres 
Che Terror with its short-lived institutions is graphically but briefls 
vention as a body ite 
destrover Chat 
it Sime 
ured, ur 
hurches 
very dif 
ferent. very differ n Theophilan 
thropy which did have a rat ema with public exercises 1n 
churches lo the famous HERE renders a grudging and unenthusi 
istic being “areti his de “line 
mer who reache 
not alwavs see ct 
ofttimes reward 
ider 
na 
kno 


rai ] 2 
ree no the 
A 
| i tance 
re ina ind 
aT tne VI 
eart t every re le 
ea aving 
epoch. the end of the religious history of the Kev t, weighing 
irefully the subject as a whole, a 1 in consulta expert friend 
e has changed his mind. Most of the anti-‘ \ t ned 
the itute DOOKS imowever! i eir entorceme! it 4 atte 
the negotiation al d publication of t (Concordat 1 Sso2 that the 
for religious liberty won t final su ¢ to wit ‘ t 
Roman Catholicism as being the te ft al a sn rit 
renchmen \ ( t pile ¢ 
) expernsc omplete 1 the or restorat i irkKe e 
nceatiotr o! Chur ind State r tie time 
Father de La Gorce 1s now a ma we 1 veal 1 i a 
sborious but successful career historian H k is. bee 
hic force + the east ted 
he field ot s reseat vide as evert 
{1 more fi ed We read na vit 
has greatly change | renc} 
Wil i i> t €a T 
the strategic svstet the genius of 
v1 g 
the most profound stu t of his mil ified fe 
ntemporary cot litions it rder to secure ‘ ‘ ‘ P Rad 
s are not so bitter, e lesiastics are more resigtic e tot separa 
tion of Church and State, conservatives, whether mona al or umper 
cet ve fee ‘fern mhative. moderate ref the 
are less vociteré Ss and om \ 1 
ship of state on a course wh enables the people to ¢ t its nnest 
qualities. Each generation demands the re-writing oO! story tor 
selt and whatever Nils eve storia eve ig 
phiios ypnic and reiigiou 1 ent t 
reverent te, even sympathet considered a e wo! ta 
huarchr the re nder sliv tre fram rat 
irchman, they are wondertully ee Irom fa 
tribute which one veteran may pay to another oT q te yosite tradition 
and training And for this among many reasons the ng volume 
as weicome as ne oO i i I > 
ler aTe le led text ret 
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Stem and the Era of Reform in Prussia, 1807-1815. By Guy STAN- 
roN Forp, Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. 
(Princeton: University Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 336. $3.00.) 


FREIHERR VOM STEIN was the greatest German statesman of the 
by his economic and administrative reforms he regen- 
her leadership in German unity. He therefore de- 


} 


eived full biographical treatment at the hands of 


he six-volume documentary biography of his friend 
etative analysis of Seeley, and the more re- 
Lehmann. Where such masters have 


for an American 
» some different conclusions from Lehmann, which we 


discuss here, and he has incorporated into his admi 


of Stein some valuable statistical ia] from 


biographers. 


to the earlier 
the Prussian reformer, as well 


oh 


( he stern and unflinchingly up cichsri - and mentor of Tsar 


\lexander, that Ford writes. 
liscriminating description of pre-reform agrarian con- 


ditions and complexities in the old Prussian Kingdom as in the chapter 
The Prussian Peasantry before 1807. The sharp distinction between 
bian conditions and between divergent districts within 

is correctly insisted on. In general, east of the Elbe, there 

was “an advancing, increasingly profitable, large-scale capitalistic agri- 
culture, with an economically and socially declining agricultural laboring 
lass. The landowning lord was more exacting, more ready to expel a 
peasant upon charges of negligence, more ready to transfer an efficient 
and prosperous peasant to a poorer holding, which absorbed the peasant’s 
ig it to a higher level of pro- 


savings and employed his energies in raisi1 
duction for the lord’s profit”. These and other handicaps on the peas 
antry Stein sought to remedy by his wide-reaching measures for trans- 
forming the depressed serfs it independent and self-respecting citizens 
the te rez to serve a russian patriots under the new system 

universal 
There is also an excellent brief account of Stein’s activity in Russia, 
Germany ind in the field of historical scholarship after his indis- 
in the matter of the intercepted letter made it impossible for him 


to remain in the Prussian ministry. Though he was unable to persuade 


German | ‘ularists to adopt his broad statesmanlike patriotism in the 


reconstruction of the German constitution at the Congress of Vienna, 
and though he failed to keep the King of Prussia to his promise of giving 
his kingdom a parliament, he did furnish the inspiration for the publica- 


tion of the \Jonumenta, two volumes of which came from the press be- 


fore his death in 1831. His own spirit is reflected in the motto which 


orical society which thus began the publication of 


Nay 

I 

eminent scholars ¢ 

lore +} 

Pertz, the interestit 

cent and critical stt 

“ng 

Yet | ord ( mes tt 

regret we cannot i 

enhle he ry} 

rable briet graph y 

recent monographs not kn 

4 

As the titie indicates, it iS 


lndrassy: Diplomacy a 
the greatest collection oO! rces for Europea 
patriae dat animum 
Diplomacy and Ha By Count JUL \ 

| H. Reece. (London: John Bale, S 

1921 Pp. 323 7s. 6d.) 

\moNG the numerous recent 
tic pated in one i or anot 1€ the event 
European War, the v ne of nt Ar 
foremost place It has a decided rica 
the many new tacts the it ig ft 
eminently impartial spirit n this k t 
ex Ipate the writer lesire on 
man statesme and genera ke Bethma 
Hindenburg or Helfterix In a clear at 
tell his story, making every effort v1VE i 
Austria's role, as ‘ nderst 
Andrass book will alv lispet 
formation 

[he author has two d net ects 
Origins of the War (part I., Pre-war H 
collapse of the D Monarchy, trying to 
Revolution (parts I11.-IV., Internal Cr ( 
first three chapters () War Motive W 
Diplomatic Superiorit f the Entente And 
the policies and forces that led to the outbre 
describes very well the Austro-Russia ig 
tion and explains the { es of the different 
ily grow ng troul r We have here an exceilt 
of England, France, and Russia during t 
Great War. and some unsparing criticism 0! 
men, as well as of the statesmen of the Vier 
phasizes the clever methods of co-operatior 
ments of the three entente countries their 
Alliance. There are, however, tw eak 
dently due to the author's nationality: ft 
count the oppressive pt licy of Hungar g 
created among them such an intense hatred t 
a force that led to war not less clearly that 
among the Serbs. Secondly Andr does 
light the imperialistic policy 01 the Germar 
in the Balkan question it ntrigue 1 Const 

Asia Minor: this leaves out the most impor 
that brought on the wart 
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hapters (Austrian Political and Military Mis- 


tne to owing 
ike \ndrassy gives a very complete and interesting picture of the 
develop in Vienna during the war. The greatest mistake was cer- 
iinly the complete alienation of Italy, though I doubt very much that 
t \ustrian government could have avoided it then; the roots of its 
nistaken policy were deeply buried in the past, in the diplomatic 
insactions of the eighties and nineties of the nineteenth century; this 
S liantly co borated at present by the second volume of Pribram’s 
Secret Treat But the author is quite right in saying that in 1917 the 
y way to avoid the ultimate collapse of Austria-Hungary was to 


he is also right in censuring the incom- 


pre sible pol i Czernin, who saw the rapidly approaching end and 
et did n test Berlin, nor make it clear there that Austria was 
ely exhausted 
e R RR tio! ete ed this unavoidable end only for i 
nonths longer; the blame for that falls almost exclusively on Luden 
ortt anc ve German army headquarters, who could not realize that 
the peoples 1e two allied empires no longer had their hearts in the 
ir and who still believed that the issue was a purely strategic one. 
During the months that followed, Andrassy was untiring in his coun- 
t ) eace and concessions, but as so often happens in such cases, 
¢ ncessions were made invariably too late. Under the circum- 
stances, as described by the author, it is very questionable if any meas- 


ures could have prevented the revolution in Austria-Hungary, though 


rrobably some of the extremes of Bela Kun’s régime might have been 
ivoided [he last three chapters of the book, in which Andrassy tells 
e story of the overthrow of his ministry and of the advent of the 
olsheviki in Hungary, form the most valuable part of the volume, because 
of the quantity of details, some of which were not yet known to the 


The only criticism that can be made in this respect, 1s 


the persistent desire of the author t 


» exaggerate the radi- 
yonent, Karolyi, to whom he imputes decided bolshevik 


sympathies. In other respects the volume will remain as a worthy con 


tribution to modern historv 


It is unfortunate that some of the names cited in the volume are 


S. A. Korrr. 


n Livre Noir: Diplomatie d’Avant-Guerre d’aprés les Documents 
les Archives Russes, Novembre 1o1o—Juillet 1914. Preface par 

Reneé Marcuanp. Tome I., 1910-1912. (Paris: Librairie du 

Travail. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 374.) 

s volume is part of a series of books, most interesting and instruc 

tive, on the origins of the Great War now being published in France. It 

ult of the work of M. René Marchand, a French newspaper cot 


respondent, very well known and of great experience, who spent many 
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We find in this volume the discussion of two very important event 
described in such detail as never before: first, the mission of Jelcasse 


to Russia, which was the crowning point of that statesman’s career, and 


did more than anything else to bring about the conflict with Germany 
\tter it came the consummation of the naval agreement between France 

Russia, so little known to the outside world. Secondly, the incidents 
connected with the tsar’s visit to Potsdam in 1g10 and the great alarm 


created by it in French government circles; the Russian explanations wert 
Tealiv veryv ingenious, 
We repeat it. 1 hle ¢ the 
a SUOTIaT] W e tO avoid tie 
} 
study of this Ok The second volume yw probably contain even more 
tal 


China at the Conference: a Report. By Westet W. WILLoucHey, 
Professor of Political Science in the Johns Hopkins University 
( Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 419. $3.00.) 


PROFESSOR WILLOUGHBY’S book is offered merely as a “ report” of af 


i 
fairs Chinese at the recent Washington Conference. It deals exclusivels 
with the matters in which China was directly concerned. The Siberian 
question is referred to only once. The method is to bring together from 


the records, chiefly from the published documents and communiqués, t 
salient points in the proposals, discussions, and decisions on every topic 
from tariff autonomy to the Twenty-one Demands. The volume is a 
digest and a handbook in which the reader will find topically classified 
a large amount of information which otherwise can be obtained only by 
much search and study. It is well to note that Senate Document no. 126 
67 Cong., 2 sess., the first official report of the Conference and the docu- 
ment upon which most of Dr. Willoughbv’s quotations and citations are 


based, is now being re-edited with a view to republication bv the Depart 


ment of State The new document will offer interesting comparisons with 
no. 126, which contained some material inadvertently published and also 
| inaccuracies and omissions. Not the least important of Professor 
Willoughby’s documentary material is a digest of the preliminary cor 
espondence in wl the author hints at the evidence that the origin « 
Conference was in London rather than in Washington 
China at the Conference is, however, more than a report. IJt is an 
interpretation. Without passing over into the field of propaganda where 
e Japanese and British advocates in the public press during the Con 
ference won such ephemeral triumphs, Professor Willoughby has given a 
ispassionate, severely restrained, and documented interpretation of the 
ict status of China at the beginning of the Conference, its contentions 
t efeats, and its achievements The author does not share the pes 
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even from such trifles we get traits of character in both Macdonald and 
his correspondents. Thus the little casual things help us to see a real 
man of genius. In the United States a leader exercising executive power 
can be in office at most for the eight years constituting the two Presi- 
dential terms. Macdonald was a real ruler of Canada for about a 
quarter of a century and the head of a federal cabinet for nearly twenty 
years. He thus had a long training in the art of government and he 
acquired an almost uncanny knowledge of the strength and the weakness 
of politicians. 

Macdonald was largely self-educated. But he was a wide reader, and 
he developed a lucid and correct literary style. He had many of the 
graces of those who move in high society and was always persona grata 
with noblemen such as Lord Dufferin and Lord Lansdowne who filled 
the rather barren rdle of Governor General. Dufferin’s Hibernian ex- 
uberance of compliment did not please Macdonald. “I can stand a good 
deal of flattery but he lays it on rather too thick” (p. 177). It is 
singular to find Goldwin Smith coveting and unable to get a seat in the 
legislature of the Province of Ontario. Macdonald was always apt with 
a literary reference. He told Sir George Stephen, the real builder of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, who was voicing a grievance, to read 
Charles Reade’s “ Put Yourself in his Place” and to try to imagine the 
point of view of the other fellow. Macdonald was alert, far-sighted, 
cautious, a genuine leader and master of men. No doubt he was care- 
less about the means he used. Corrupt men served him. But, from 
end to end, these letters breathe the spirit of a high-minded patriotism 
and their writer toiled on into extreme old age because he felt that duty 
called. He was not vindictive nor bitter. His estimates of men, if pun- 
gent, are cool and reasoned. As time passes his faults will seem slight 
and he will rank with the great statesmen of the age. 

Macdonald had three types of problems to solve. The most im- 
portant was the creating and the working of federal institutions in 
Canada. It is often said that he was a reluctant convert to federalism. 
No doubt a unitary state was his ideal but he was quick to see that in 
a country where Roman Catholics are nearly half of the population, the 
path of safety lay in giving local control to such matters as education, 
to which religious issues are related. Sir Joseph Pope claims that Mac- 
donald was an early convert to federalism. Even so, he always regarded 
the Provincial governments as exercising an authority subordinate to 
the federal authority. The American conception of the federal author- 
ity as delegated from the state authority was hateful to him. Admirers 
of the American constitution would be equally puzzled at a constitution 
under which the federal authority could appoint the senators represent- 
ing the states, disallow the acts of the state legislatures, and appoint the 
official heads of the state governments. In Canada all this is done. The 
governor of a province cannot even pardon a person convicted of the 
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most trifling offense. Yet, in spite of seeming inferiority of status in 
the provinces, Canada has a real federal system and time has vindicated 
the independence of the provincial governments from federal domination. 

Though an ardent Imperialist, who wished Canada to take the name 
of Kingdom, Macdonald never believed that a central legislature could 
be created to which Englishmen, Canadians, and Australians could be 
sent by the electors of their own country. He ridiculed the “ over- 
washed Englishman” “full of crotchets as all Englishmen are”. He 
refused sternly to take any share in the war in Egypt in which Gordon 
perished. He thought that in disputes with the United States England 
was too ready to sacrifice the interests of Canada. None the less was 
he an ardent Briton. His last political campaign was fought on the 
issue of Canada’s resisting the magnet which freer trade with the United 
States would involve to draw her away from Great Britain. 

Macdonald believed that the United States desired and sometimes 
actively planned to annex Canada. When in 1869 there was rebellion 
in what is now Manitoba he thought that powerful influences were at 
work in Washington to secure the West on which Canada had as yet 
so slender a hold. He was at Washington in 1871, one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate what came to be known as the Washington 
Treaty, and his position was uncomfortable because he was strenuous 
in Canada’s interests against his colleagues from England. His friend 
Sir Charles Tupper once urged that Macdonald should take a British 
peerage and go to Washington as British minister. Then he said Can- 
ada’s interests would be really looked after. We still have unsolved the 
problem of Canada’s foreign relations. This correspondence gives peeps, 
but only peeps, into the mind of a great man, one of whose passionate 
convictions was that Canada must always remain separate from the 
United States. Now, probably, there are few in either country who de- 
sire anything else. 

GrorGcE M. Wronc. 


Journal of a Lady of Quality; Being the Narrative of a Journey from 
Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in the 
Years 1774 to 1776. Edited by EvANGELINE WALKER ANDREWS, 
in collaboration with CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS, Farnam Pro- 
fessor of American History in Yale University. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 341. $3.50.) 

Tue “Lady of Quality ” whose journal is the subject-matter of this 
volume was Miss Janet Schaw, a cultivated Scotchwoman. She be- 
longed to the British official class. Her father, Gideon Schaw, was in 
the customs service in Scotland and a brother, Robert, was a planter 
and man of standing in the lower Cape Fear region of North Carolina. 
Both were connected by marriage with John Rutherford, collector of 
quit-rents in North Carolina, and Robert's second wife was connected 
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with the Howe family, a family very prominent in the politics of the 
colony. Another brother, Alexander Schaw, was appointed searcher 
of the customs at St. Christopher in the West Indies, early in 1774; 
thither he went the following October and with him sailed Janet Schaw, 
whose ultimate destination was Wilmington, North Carolina. However, 
Alexander Schaw also went to Wilmington, on leave; there he became 
a messenger from Governor Martin to Lord Dartmouth, and apparently 
he never returned to St. Christopher. 

In the *.ght of these facts it is natural to find that Miss Schaw’s 
views of colonial affairs reflected those of the official class. She had 
no sympathy with the political aspirations or the methods of the revolu- 
tionary faction. But she was a keen observer, interested in people, ap- 
preciative of the beauties of nature, and gifted with the power of writ- 
ing entertainingly. Her American experiences gave ample opportunity 
for the exercise of these talents. On the voyage to the West Indies the 
knavery of the ship-captain, a dreadful storm, the sight of an Algerian 
corsair, and the hazing of emigrants while crossing the tropic gave a 
spice of high adventure such as is to be found usually only in works of 
fiction. In Antigua and St. Christopher she witnessed the brutal and also 
the milder phases of slavery, noted the prosperity and refinement of life 
among the planters, and also realized the insecure basis of economic 
organization. It is, however, her impressions of North Carolina which 
make the book most valuable. On her arrival at Wilmington early in 
1775 the controversy which was soon to result in war was reaching its 
crisis. Men and measures were therefore the subject of much comment 
by Miss Schaw. Contrary to existing local tradition, she found the lot 
of the plain people on the Cape Fear very similar to that of the same 
class in the Albemarle region as described by William Byrd a genera- 
tion before. It is interesting to note, however, that the manners and 
character of the women were better than those of the men. Nor were 
her impressions of the upper class much more favorable. Men whom 
tradition has canonized as political saints were to this refined woman 
loose in. morals, violent in methods, and not to be trusted. An excep- 
tion was James Moore. On the other hand, among the merchants, Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen who had recently come to the colony, she found 
standards of life much higher. These, of course, became Loyalists while 
the natives and men of longer residence formed the basis of the revolu- 
tionary party. Unfortunately Miss Schaw seems to have known nothing 
of the deeper issues of British imperialism and this ignorance of course 
led to prejudice. Yet the customs of the country and the acts of violence 
she witnessed or knew of give a certain support to her conclusions. 
Illustrative are her descriptions of the crude methods of agriculture, a 
funeral feast, the aversion to ideas or methods, the compelling men to 
sign the non-importation agreement, and the use of force against the 
royal governor. Finally, in the autumn of 1775, Miss Schaw took 
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refuge on a British man-of-war with Governor Martin and soon after 
sailed for Scotland via Lisbon. The Jourfal closes with an account 
of experiences as a tourist in Portugal. 

Valuable as are these sketches of colonial life, they are matched in 
quality by the work of the editors. The introduction is all that such 
an essay should be, an appreciation of the fine traits of the main char- 
acter by a sympathetic and kindred soul. The foot-notes and the ap- 
pendixes, the latter consisting of fourteen short essays, contain such 
wide information regarding colonial affairs and the beginning of the 
Revolution in North Carolina, much of it hitherto undisclosed, as to 
make the book a kind of vade mecum, an indispensable work of refer- 
ence for all who would read deeply in West Indian and North Carolina 
affairs in the years 1774 and 1775. 

The maps, the illustrations, and the press work are excellent. The 
North Carolina Society of Colonial Dames has shared in the cost of 
publication. 

K. Boyp. 


The Papers of Thomas Ruffin. Collected and edited by J. G. DE 
RoutuHac HamItton, Alumni Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Volume IV. [Publications of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission.] (Raleigh: the Commis- 
sion. 1920. Pp. 403.) 

Tuts closing volume of the Ruffin Papers, like all its predecessors, 
offers much that is valuable to the historian and the political scientist. 
In many of the letters one finds earnest expression of the deep-seated 
fear of popular government. For example, the able Irishman, Edward 
Conigland, of Halifax, says (1866), “immigration would doubtless be 
a blessing to us, provided we could always control it, and make it en- 
tirely subservient to our wants” (p. 45). On a later page he writes 
that he is sure the great judge, Ruffin, has no patience with the idea of 
popular sovereignty, “namely, the indefeasible right of a mere numer- 
ical majority to have all power vested in their hands” (p. 62). And 
Judge Ruffin himself says (p. 69) that all constitutional conventions in 
North Carolina since 1776 have made matters worse, that is, each of the 
great struggles in that state to give the majority more control over pub- 
lic affairs had only resulted in making things worse. Some day some 
historian will make an international reputation by tracing the history 
of the struggle for democracy in the United States. It was not merely 
in the Southern states that men feared the majority with an inerad- 
icable fear. In every state of the North there was the same fear and 
the same anxious contrivance to thwart democracy in the home of 
democracy. 

There is an exceptionally suggestive letter (p. 233) from Frank G. 
Ruffin of Virginia. It is a sort of family history of the Ruffins and 
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Roanes of Virginia. It relates the story that Colonel William Roane, 
of Virginia, undertook to punish a Tory for some offence. He stripped 
the Tory, tied him fast to a tree in a swamp swarming with mosquitoes, 
and left him over night thus exposed. The next morning he found his 
victim dead (p. 238). On a later page the writer says that the Roane 
family was connected by marriage with Washington, “whom senti- 
mentalists love to compare in attributes with the Virgin Mary,... 
though the family never claimed the relationship” (p. 244). To be a 
cousin of George Washington and never claim it, in Virginia! In the 
Roane circles political convictions must certainly have been deeply set. 
This is one of several bits of evidence I have seen in Southern docu- 
ments that Washington’s nationalist leadership in 1787-1789 was more 
deeply resented than historians have suspected. If only the papers of 
Willy Jones and Rawlins Lowndes might be discovered and brought to 
light by some argus-eyed scholar! 

In addition to the revelations of political sentiment, there is abundant 
evidence of the extent of the economic devastation wrought by the Civil 
War in North Carolina, evidence of the hopelessness of great numbers 
of people as well as of the resolute will of others to make the best of 
their calamities and quickly make their way back into proper federal 
relations. President Johnson’s problem in the South is made clearer by 
these letters. It was not an easy one. Besides the letters, which make 
up the bulk of the volume, there are excerpts from the more important 
judicial decisions of Chief Justice Ruffin showing a good deal of the 
social and economic life of one of the older Southern commonwealths. 


A History of California: the Spanish Period. By Cuartes E. 
CHAPMAN, Ph.D. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1921. 
Pp. 527. $4.00.) 

Tuis work, although intended for the general public, is in most senses 
a definitive scholarly treatment of the subject. The author, who for 
two years held the Native Sons Travelling Fellowship and under it con- 
ducted researches in Spain, is a recognized authority on the Spanish 
sources for California history. The volume before us proves that he 
has mastered the difficult art of historical synthesis, and his literary 
style, while not distinguished, is sound, perspicuous, and reasonably 
engaging. 

The volume contains thirty-five short chapters, an admirable bib- 
liographical appendix, and a good index. There are three maps and also 
three portraits. One might be disposed to cavil at the paucity of the 
illustrative material, in view of the purpose of the book, and a more 
liberal use of both maps and pictures no doubt would have added to its 
usefulness. But illustrations are a publisher’s problem quite as much 
as an author’s problem. 

In his introductory chapter on the Effects of Geography upon Cal- 
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ifornia History the author confines himself practically to a discussion 
of California’s situation with reference’ to the outside world which 
affected the problem of discovery, exploration, and exploitation. There 
is no attempt either to interpret geologically or to describe physiograph- 
ically. Chapter II. contains a discriminating account of the California 
Indians. The third chapter deals with early Chinese contacts with Cal- 
ifornia, and in Chapter IV. is a discussion of the “ Japanese Oppor- 
tunity’, circa 1600 A.D., to gain control of California. This is one of 
the freshest and most interesting features of the book. 

Much if not most of the material in Chapters V. to XIX., inclusive, 
was already well known through other publications. Yet Mr. Chap- 
man’s detailed knowledge of the sources, his absorbed interest, and his 
insight enable him to make definite contributions at numerous points. 
Under his sure hand the old story takes on new meaning and interest. 

The last observation is even more applicable to the latter portions 
of the book, which often in substance, and generally in spirit, are es 
sentially new. At every turn the author reveals his firm grasp upon 
sources, whether documentary, monographic, or otherwise. He sur- 
prises the reader especially by the breadth and completeness of the 
treatment he accords to the international phases of his story. 

Among the best of his chapters are the biographical. Bucareli, 
Anza, Serra, and Lasuen are presented each with appropriate coloring, 
yet with a discriminating judgment upon both their characters and their 
work, which testifies to a thorough documentary study of their careers. 
The analysis and description of the Spanish institutions of California 
in Chapter XXX. is adequate, as are the chapters following which bring 
the story down to the eve of the American conquest of California. 

The reviewing of a book such as this one is a pleasing task, because 
there is really nothing to criticize. To be sure, no two writers would 
exactly agree on the treatment of any large subject, and I doubtless 
should have distributed the space somewhat differently had the problem 
been my own. To devote one thirty-second of his space to the “ Origin 
and Application of the Name California” might seem a trifle excessive. 
Yet this, and other matters of emphasis, are purely questions of opin- 
ion upon which unanimity is impossible. The book should be welcomed 
as a conspicuous example of the new academic historiography which 
aims at a combination of sound methodology, broad, liberal, and exact 
scholarship, and at least respectable literary proficiency. It is not a 
prose epic, for the Spanish period of California, while variously tinged 
and streaked with both romance and heroism, on the whole does not 
lend itself to that type of treatment. But it is a highly satisfying book 
to read, ahd standing as it does at the beginning of a series will in- 
evitably arouse among historians a keen desire to see completed the 
history of California on the plan Mr. Chapman has conceived. It prom- 
ises to be one of the notable enterprises in the writing of state his- 
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tories now in full swing in so many of the western and mid-western 


States. 
JosePH SCHAFER. 


The Modern Commonwealth, 1893-1918. By Ernest LupLow Bo- 
GART and JoHN Masry Matuews. [Centennial History of IIli- 
nois, volume V.] (Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission. 
1920. Pp. vi, 544.) 

The Modern Commonwealth is the final volume in the series pub- 
lished by the Illinois Centennial Commission. The series, as a whole, 
is an enduring memorial of one hundred years of progress not only in 
Illinois, but, in a sense, in the nation at large. 

This volume also completes the work begun by Professors Bogart and 
Thompson in the preceding volume, The Industrial State, and is of the 
same general character. The transition from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial state makes rapid progress in the quarter-century following 
1893, but a healthy balance is maintained by an increasing interest in 
culture and learning, and in a slow but steady upward political movement. 

Growth in education, art, and letters is treated in a chapter by Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller. The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 serves 
as a point of departure for a new era in the development of Illinois 
and particularly of Chicago. The marvellous growth of the three great 
universities of the state furnishes a concrete illustration of similar 
progress in other educational lines, in art, music, the drama, literary 
activity, and municipal recreation centres. 

The political and constitutional portion of the volume, by Professor 
Mathews, opens with a chapter on constitutional amendment and revi- 
sion from 1870 to 1917, when the legislature submitted to the voters the 
question of calling a constitutional convention. Other chapters deal 
with the governor, state officers, administrative services, and civil serv- 
ice reform, and show “the reorganization of the principal adminis- 
trative services on a more integrated and systematic basis”. The state 
legislature, the judiciary, suffrage, parties and elections, and the en- 
forcement of state law are well presented. Although much of the 
material in these chapters can be found in such texts as Greene’s Gov- 
ernment of Illinois, the author has done a real service by his clear anal- 
ysis of recent changes and by fitting them into the familiar framework 
of the past. 

As intimated above, Professor Bogart’s treatment of the economic 
aspect of the period is a continuation of his study of the period from 
1870 to 1893. In his discussion of population, he notes the phenomena 
connected with the drift to the cities, the shift from county to county, 
the influx and distribution of the alien population, and the effect of inter- 
state migration—all of special interest in Illinois. Education is sug- 
gested as a chief means of solving the problems connected with agri- 
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culture. In manufactures, the trend toward consolidation and com- 
bination is emphasized, particularly in fhe Illinois iron and steel in- 
dustry. Two chapters are devoted to trade and transportation, includ- 
ing water and good roads. The growth of labor organization and of 
legislation to meet labor problems includes the Workmen's Compensation 
Act of 1911, and the new law of 1913 as amended in 1917. There are 
excellent chapters also on the panic of 1893 and the banks, and on state 
finances and taxation. Reform measures such as the tax amendment of 
I9I5 are suggested. 

There are numerous statistical tables relating to Illinois, and a good 
index, also an excellent bibliography classified under four heads: News- 
papers and Magazines; Federal Documents and Reports; State Docu- 
ments and Reports of Cities and Commissions; and Monographs, Trans- 
actions, and Other Works. 

A special chapter by Professor Arthur C. Cole on Illinois and the 
Great War fitly closes the volume. 

Cuartes T. WyckorrF. 


A History of Minnesota. By Witttam Watts Fotwe In four 
volumes. Volume I. (Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 
1921. Pp. xix, 533. $5.00.) 

Tus volume is an excellent illustration of the newer type of real 
state and local history which is fortunately taking the place of the 
so-called histories of states and localities that have been written by 
ancient pioneers or shelved politicians without training either in history 
or in literature. Not one of its illustrations is a portrait. It may be 
classed definitely in the small but growing group of state histories in 
which the recent Centennial History of Illinois occupies a distinguished 
place, and not at all in the group with the recent three-volume History 
of Arizona by T. E. Farish. It is the work of a man who is by train- 
ing, inclination, and devotion a scholar in political science and history, 
who has been an active and determinative factor in Minnesota life for 
more than a half-century, knowing all the state’s governors but two, 
and who combines fine discrimination in the use of historical! materials, 
accuracy, and vividness in their interpretation, and rare clarity and 
vivacity of literary style. 

The four volumes, of which this is the first, will be far more than an 
expansion of the author’s volume on Minnesota in the American Com- 
monwealths series, out of which, in a fashion, they have grown; “an 
agreeable recreation” becomes a high and successful adventure in his- 
torical authorship. The present volume covers in its sixteen chapters 
the history of what is now Minnesota and the immediately adjacent 
eastern areas, from the beginning of French exploration of the interior 
of the continent to the eve of statehood (1857). It is an admirably 
proportioned and critical account of the far-flung efforts of the French 
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—explorers, missionaries, and traders; of the rivalries of the French and 
English in the Upper Mississippi basin; and of the period of British 
domination in the Old Northwest, from which they withdrew so re- 
luctantly and tardily. The later enterprises of American explorers like 
Pike, Long, and Schoolcraft (ch. V.), of traders like Taliaferro and 
Sibley, and of missionaries like the Pond brothers, and the incidents 
of Indian warfare, are set forth with skill. In a few pages (85-87, 
170-173) is an unexcelled brief account of the influence of the white 
man upon the Indian, while two chapters (X., XI.) give an admirable 
perspective of the acquirement of the “ Suland” and the extinction of 
Indian titles by treaties—and otherwise—in which the greed and chi- 
canery of the eager, intolerant, aggressive frontiersman, half settler 
and half speculator, outwitted and cheated the Indians at every turn, 
in spite of the generally benevolent intentions of the far-away federal 
government. “It was not to be expected that a tribe of savages num- 
bering not more than ten thousand souls would hold indefinitely fifty 
thousand square miles of land against the pressure of advancing civil- 
ization and the lumber interest” (p. 305), not to mention the suspected 
copper deposits nor the unsuspected wealth of iron ore, and the lively, 
unprejudiced story of the negotiation of the treaties with the Sioux and 
the Chippewa in 1851-1854 brings out the unlovely features of a many- 
times told tale in Western history. 

In the latter half of this volume the author’s intimate and personal 
knowledge of such “builders of the Commonwealth” as Alexander 
Ramsay, the Rev. S. R. Riggs, and Henry Hastings Sibley, who was for 
fifty-seven years after his arrival in Minnesota in 1834 “easily the 
most prominent figure in Minnesota history” (p. 162), gives warmth 
and color to his deseriptions of events and persons. Especially val- 
uable are the chapters on Territorial Railroad Miscarriage ( XII.) 
and on Peopling the Territory (XIII.), in which he writes with fine 
penetration and sympathy a condensed narrative of the energetic, and 
sometimes scandalous, political and economic orderings of the beginnings 
of a new white commonwealth in a fertile, well-watered, well-timbered 
Indian hunting ground, and of the uncertain sowing and the quick reap- 
ing on the sedimentary deposits of all sorts of men and women which 
the swift stream of migration left in the Middle Northwest. These 
processes were in full operation during the author’s presidency of the 
University of Minnesota from 1869 to 1884, and continued in some part 
of the state, especially in the north, almost to the present day. Students 
of the history of the advancing frontier, of the rapid transit of Amer- 
ican civilization from the region of the Great Lakes to the Pacific, will 
be grateful for these sixty pages of vivid description of a wilderness in 
transformation, done by the hand of a ripe scholar who was within 
speaking distance of the stirring events of which he writes. 

The main narrative is buttressed by thirteen appendixes and six 
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excellent maps, and is enlivened by eleven full-page illustrations which 
are given, significantly, to such subjects as the steamboats at the St. 
Paul levee about 1858, a fur-trade inventory of 1836, and Minneapolis 
in 1857. Mention should certainly be made-in this connection of the 
part played by the Minnesota Historical Society in the preparation of 
this work, through its treasures of books, maps, and manuscripts, and 
in the generous support of the publication of this volume in the highly 
satisfactory form which it takes. 
Kenpric C. Bascock. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Technique. Par A. Vierendeel, Pro- 
fesseur a l'Université de Louvain. In two volumes. [Collection Lo- 
vanium IV.] (Brussels and Paris, Vromant et Co., 1921, pp. 188; 190, 
12 fr.) The first chapter opens with a definition of “La Technique” 
or technology, by virtue of which technology is to-day the dominating 
force of the world. The author divides the history of technology into 
five periods, as follows: the prehistoric period, ending with Menes, king 
of Egypt, 4000 B.C.; antiquity, from Menes to the fall of Alexandria, 
in A.D. 641; the Middle Ages, from the fall of Alexandria to the fall 
of Constantinople, in 1453; the Renaissance, from 1453 to 1800; modern 
times, since 1800. It is pointed out that in the prehistoric period, man 
created the flint industry, discovered the use of fire, invented the prin- 
cipal modern industries and the tools essential to the same. During an- 
tiquity, the sciences and arts of technology developed to a notable degree, 
thereby leading to a material civilization differing relatively from our 
own. During the Middle Ages, except for the invention of gunpowder, 
technology remained nearly stationary; whereas during the Renaissance 
and modern times technology has made rapid strides. 

In successive chapters are traced the historical influences exercised 
upon technology by mathematics, mechanics, thermodynamics, elec- 
tricity, steam, the locomotive, turbines, internal-combustion engines, 
aviation, illumination, and large-scale construction. 

The author, who is a distinguished engineer and authority upon many 
technical subjects, develops his subject historically in a very interesting 
way. Although written from the standpoint of an engineer, and with 
special reference to the service of technical readers, the book is also 
addressed to the general reader. The chapters on mathematics and me- 
chanics are of special interest and thoroughness, 


Kolonialgeschichte. Von Dietrich Schafer. In two volumes. (Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1921, pp. 111, 148, $.72.) 
Dr. Schafer’s brief sketch of colonization is a survey of the whole field 
almost solely from the political viewpoint. It is attractively written, and 
evidently intended for the general reader rather than as an attempt to 


add new knowledge. 
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Starting with the thesis that colonization forms one of the weightiest 
factors in historical evolution and that those nations which are most 
skilled in this work have become the leading world powers, the author 
briefly reviews ancient colonization. Attention is then paid to German 
expansion in the Middle Ages. To this he devotes a larger space than 
is often given it, asserting that the Germans more than any other me- 
dieval people increased their importance through colonization, and that 
contrary to the assertions of the Slavs, German expansion to the east 
was a peaceful rather than a warlike process. While this phase is im- 
portant, one notes that thirteen pages are devoted to it, that only a para- 
graph is given to the commercial colonies of the Italian city states, and 
that a rather abrupt account of the discoveries and their background is 
presented. It would seem likewise that in a well-balanced account French 
colonization in Canada and the Mississippi Valley deserves more space 
than the single page allotted to it. 

In concluding his second volume Dr. Schafer points to the fact that 
although Germany is now deprived of colonies, yet, contrary to enemy 
opinion, no people is better suited to colonization than the Germans, Al- 
though the world is completely partitioned, the future may still offer 
hope of change. The possibility of discontent among the subjects of ex- 
isting colonial empires, Islamic unrest, further Russo-British or Franco- 
British or even American-British friction, the ambitions of Far Eastern 
peoples, all point to the possibility of change. Such circumstances can 
only lead to advantage for Germany, if she is prepared again to pursue an 
independent policy. 


James E. GILiespte. 


Korakou: a Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth. By Carl W. Blegen, 
Ph.D. [American School of Classical Studies at Athens.] (Boston and 
New York, the School, 1921, pp. xv, 139, and 8 pl., $5.00.) This book 
refutes finally the theory advanced by Leaf in his Homer and History, 
pp. 209 ff., and Classical Review, XXXII. (1918) 87, that no Mycenaean 
settlement would ever be found near Corinth and that the Homeric 
Ephyra was in Sicyonian territory. Dr. Blegen with keen scent of pre- 
historic sites has discovered a dozen or more that might claim the title. 
Korakou (wrongly spelled Korahou on p. 135) is east of the harbor 
Lechaeum, and certainly is not in the direction of Sicyon, as Leaf says. 
In the successive prehistoric settlements found, a ceramic sequence has 
been established, which is the basis for Blegen’s new division of the pre- 
historic period of southeastern Greece into Early, Middle, and Late Hel- 
ladic. The Early (2500-2000 B.C.) is distinguished for the 
wares, the Middle I (2000-1750 B.C.) and II (1750-1600 B.C.) for Min- 
yan and matt-painted vases; Late Helladic I (1600-1500), II (1500-1400), 
III (1400-1100 B.C.) corresponds to Late Minoan or Mycenaean. Kora- 
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of the Minyan under increasing Minoan influence. Supplying evidence 
which was lacking at Tiryns and Mycenae, Korakou now for the first 
time definitely establishes the relationship of the mainland fabrics, and 
has first distinguished a new kind of Mycenaean pottery which is chris- 
tened Ephyraean”’. 

Pages 74-99 are devoted to the private homes, some of which may 
have had sloping and not flat roofs, as Blegen says. Especially im- 
portant is the fact that we have now a clearer picture of a Mycenaean’s 
private life. We can picture his worship about the “ baetylic” pillar in 
the megaron type of house, with a simple bed raised slightly above the 
earthen floor, with its storage jars, its querns, its hearth, and its vases. 
We can even see the effects of the invasion from the north, perhaps from 
Phocis. We can trace the change from the apse-end house to the square 
end, though in this discussion a serious omission is any reference to 
Tsountas’s important modern Greek book on The Prehistoric Acropolises 
of Dimini and Sesklo, where similar houses are discussed. A reference 
to Miss Rider’s The Greek House, pp. 56 ff., is also needed. 

After chapters on tombs and miscellaneous finds and an excellent 
historical conclusion, where it is said that Early Helladic civilization 
began in the south, in the Cyclades, and spread northward, a startling 
new hypothesis is put forward, that the so-called temple of Hera at 
Tiryns is a late Mycenaean house and that the Doric capital found there 
has nothing to do with it. But the building has no rear room or double 
portico as house L has and it is difficult to prove that Mycenaean sherds 
were found above it. 

The book is beautifully printed with 135 figures (only one or two 
indistinct), 7 colored plates, and a plan of the entire site; a scholarly 
and ideal publication in every sense of the word, one of the most original 
works on the prehistory of Greece of recent years. 

Davip M. Rosrnson. 


A Short History of Christian Theophagy. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. 
(Chicago and London, the Open Court Publishing Company, 1922, pp. 
223, $2.00.) The history of this book is told by the author in the preface. 
Starting with an investigation of the evolution of Luther’s doctrine of 
the Eucharist and proceeding to examine the teachings of the other Re- 
formers, penetration into the sacramentarian controversies of the six- 
teenth century brought him to see that the sacrifice of the mass and the 
real presence in the sacrament were not figments of medieval scholasti- 
cism but doctrines of the primitive church, and that in form and mean- 
ing the Christian sacrament closely corresponds to the rites of contem- 
porary Greek and Oriental mysteries, from which it is in fact derived; 
while these in turn can be traced back to a remote antiquity in totemistic 
beliefs and practices. To the establishment of these propositions the 


first half of the volume is devoted. 
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The consequence of this evolution is a striking disproportion: Luther 
and his successors get a hundred and twenty pages; all that precedes, 
from the time when “the grandsons of the ape were accumulating their 
theological ideas ”’, is dispatched in seventy-five. 

The contrast between the two parts is no less salient in matter than 
in measure. With the Reformers the author is on a subject in which 
he is eminently competent and writes with the authority to which first- 
hand knowledge entitles him. In the preceding chapters, on the con- 
trary, it is evident that his learning in a field remote from his own 
studies has been somewhat hastily acquired for the purpose, and it has 
the inevitable shortcomings of its origin. 

This is peculiarly true of the chapter on Paul and his Symmystae. 
The personal religions of the Hellenistic world (“mysteries”) and the 
relation of early Christianity to them form a field of investigation in which 
a great deal has been accomplished in the last decade or two, especially 
by philologists. Dr. Smith’s acquaintance with this literature is de- 
cidedly spotty, and on various points he is much more dogmatic than he 
would probably be if he had followed the critical discussion, not to say 
if he had recurred to the sources. On the other hand there is a striking 
failure to note the most significant connections of Christianity with con- 
temporary personal religions, a failure due in part to the limitations just 
noted, in part to the isolation of the particular problem of the sacrament 
from the relations of the religions as a whole. Of the nature of this 
larger problem he has apparently no apprehension. 

Similarly inadequate is the chapter on totemism called “ Praeparatio 
Evangelica”, in which recent investigations and theories are ignored in 
favor of a more primitive stage of speculation. Nilus and his Saracens 
play the same réle for which Robertson Smith cast them thirty-five years 


ago. 
GeEorGE F. Moore. 


Der Mittelalterliche Mensch, gesehen aus Welt und Umwelt Notkers 
des Deutschen. Von Paul Th. Hoffmann. (Gotha, Friedrich Andreas 
Perthes A.-G., 1922, pp. 356, M. 40.) The medieval man, or, as Dr. H. 
O. Taylor would say, the medieval mind, viewed from the world of Not- 
ker the German and his universe, is an alluring theme. Notker Labeo, 
the thick-lipped, as he was called by his contemporaries, or Notker Teu- 
tonicus, as later generations called him, lived in the time and place which 
Scheffel’s Ekkehard has made familiar even to the general reader. Born 
about 952 he lived from boyhood to his death in 1022 in the famous 
monastery of St. Gall, whence his cousin (or brother?) Ekkehard II. 
went to the neighboring Hohentwiel castle to study Virgil with its 
haughty mistress, Duchess Hadwig. Little is known of his life. We 
are not certain that he ever left the walls of St. Gall. Like Bede the 
Venerable he spent all his life in one monastery, devoting himself to 
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learning, to teaching, to writing. With the humble existence of this 
obscure ascetic and scholar as a centre the author of this book invites us 
to view with him the whole medieval universe of mind and spirit. His 
point of departure is in Notker’s truly remarkable German translations, 
with glosses, of portions of Aristotle, of the Consolations of Philosophy 
of Boethius, the Nuptiae of Martianus Capella, the Psalms, and the lost 
German renderings of the Andria of Terence, the Bucolica of Virgil, 
the Distichia of Cato, and the Book of Job. In immense circles, from 
Augustine to Dante, and sometimes through the vast spaces of compara- 
tive history of religions, the author gradually swoops down upon his 
subject in St. Gall; then, as if unable to content himself with him, he 
rises again to the airy regions from which he came. The books which 
Notker translated loom larger than the translator himself. 

The author writes from the standpoint of the German philologist. 
In descending order his secondary interests are in philosophy, theology, 
and history. Professional historians of the Middle Ages no longer per- 
petuate the “ Legend of the year 1000”, as is done on pages 142 and 273. 
However, no historian of medieval culture can afford to neglect this 
interesting book, which, in pages which are often fascinating, traces the 
noble effort of the medieval mind to reach the unattainable. All the 
sources which throw light on Notker and his monastery are exhibited 
with telling effect, even when they are utilized two or three times, as is 
sometimes the case. Chapter IX., “ Die Knaben im Kloster”, is full of 
novelty and charm. 

The effort of the author to soar so high into the realms of philosophy 
from the humble plane of Notker the German is almost pathetic. It is 
evidence of the acedia or Weltschmerz of post-bellum Germany ex- 
pressed by the author himself in the concluding paragraph of his book, 
which begins (p. 289), “‘ Nacht liegt tiber der Erde von Heute und Chaos. 
Sie kreisst in Hader, Blut, und Tranen.” 

L. J. PAETow. 


A Repertory of British Archives. Part I., England. Compiled for 
the Royal Historical Society by Hubert Hall, Litt.D., F.S.A., Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. (London, the Society, 1920, pp. liii, 
266, 12 s. i6d.) Mr. Hubert Hall of the Public Record Office, assisted 
by research students of the University of London, has begun the issue of 
a Repertory of British archives, of which the first part, relating to Eng- 
land, has recently appeared under the auspices of the Royal Historical 
Society. It contains a preface, an introduction, and an appendix to the 
introduction, followed by select classified lists of public records, three 
appendixes,’ and an index. It is not intended to serve as a guide, but 
rather as a directory assisting historical students to locate such docu- 
ments as may be useful for their studies, and belongs therefore in the 
class of the lists issued in this country by the Public Archives Commis- 
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sion rather than in that of the Guides furthered by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. In its main division it adopts a threefold system 
of classification, first by types, second by origins, and third by repos- 
itories. The first group, which distributes by types, is designed to aid 
the student who wishes to know where among central and local archives 
certain kinds of documents are to be found, such as diplomatic papers, 
administrative and judicial proceedings, and miscellaneous. The second 
contains a survey of public records in local authorities, the documents 
of statutory authorities and trusts, and the records of counties, parishes, 
ridings, ancient palatinates, ecclesiastical bodies, and other local admin- 
istrative and judicial divisions, the activities of which in the past have 
brought into existence documentary material. The third contains a di- 
rectory of the actual repositories, beginning with the Public Record 
Office and other public and semi-public offices in London and concluding 
with the local archive centres, distributed by counties, with subdivisions 
for towns, parishes, and churches. The plan of the work is novel and 
somewhat experimental, but it is based on experience and the actual needs 
of research workers and is certain to be useful. Though designed chiefly 
for British investigators, it is likely to be of considerable service to 
those of America also, though not to that particular group interested 
in American history only. The lists are inclusive rather than discrim- 
inating, and no attempt is made to appraise the collections or to indicate 
in any way the relative importance of the archives listed. For that 
reason many famous repositories, such as the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian Library, and the library of the S. P. G., are passed over very 
casually. The Repertory is intended to be used with other reports and 
printed works, which are here referred to in parentheses, while in part 
III., in order to further the student’s convenience, asterisks are em- 
ployed to indicate which repositories offer facilities for investigators. 


Altogether it is an admirable work, well planned and efficiently executed. 


The Laureateship: a Study of the Office of Poet Laureate of England, 
with some Account of the Poets. By Edmund Kemper Broadus, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Alberta. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1921, pp. vii, 239, 15s.) It may seem odd that we should have 
to wait till now for a scholarly survey of the Laureateship. The insti- 
tution is so famous, if not in the field of English poetry, at least in that 
of English satire, that one might feel sure it would have attracted serious 
study long ago; yet since the days of Warton and Malone it has been 
canvassed only by popular compilers. The reason is not hard to come 
at: the Laureateship of the good old times was little better than a public 


scandal. 


Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days; 
Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest .. . 
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where also all but annotators of the Dunciad might prefer to leave him. 
And as for Cibber, it seems ungrateful to calendar the New Year and 
Birthday Odes of the man who wrote the Apology. Dead scandals may 
form good subjects for dissection, but not to serious scholars. 

Much of Professor Broadus’s book is necessarily given to these 
wretched laureates of the days of political patronage; but it is the merit 
of his work that he has found plenty of other matter to dignify it. 
For one thing, he has finally cleared up the origins of the office. As far 
back as the days of Henry III. we find a versificator regis in the royal 
household, and at the universities, almost from their beginnings, are 
traces of “ poets laureate”, that is, scholars who had taken their bac- 
calaureate degree in grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. The two have been 
frequently confused. The origins of the Laureateship proper are in the 
process by which the court gradually acquired a continuous succession 
of official poets and these poets finally took over the old academic title 
of “laureate”. It was not till 1668, when Dryden received his patent, 
that the process became complete and the series of poets laureate offi- 
cially began. How near Jonson and Davenant approached to this status 
and how far Skelton, Spenser, and others fell short of it is the subject 
of the most original part of the book. The later history of the office, 
which centres in its enslavement to the annual odes and its final emanci- 
pation from them, is more obvious, but not on that account less inter- 
esting. The whole quiet record of this quaint survival is full of sug- 
gestive fact. 


R. E. Dopce. 


History of Holland. By George Edmundson, D.Litt., F.R.G.S.., 
F.R.Hist.S. [Cambridge Historical Series.] (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1922, pp. xii, 464, 22s. 6d.) The aim of the series, in which this 
brief history of Holland is included, being to sketch the history of modern 
Europe with its extra-territorial relations during the last five hundred 
years, the selection of Mr. Edmundson as author of this volume was nat- 
ural. He is peculiarly at home in the treatment of specific epochs. In 
addition to various monographs, he has written nine chapters in the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, seven of which have the Netherlands as subject, 
from the latter half of the sixteenth century down to recent times; the 
remaining two touch upon Spain and Portugal. The volumes of a series 
planned from without by a general editor and written within specified 
limits are not, as a rule, inspired writings. They are useful as playing 
their part in a wide conception, but rarely does the author give the im- 
pression of taking his subject con amore. And it cannot be claimed that 
this is an exception to the general rule. It is an excellent outline based 
on the latest Netherland ratings, but nothing more. Indeed, it may be 


called singularly anemic. 
The narrative begins with the entrance of the Burgundian dukes into 
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the Netherland provinces, 1361, and concludes with the election of 1913, 
all condensed into 428 pages. There is still room for an account of the 
Netherland provinces from another angle, an account wholly free, con- 
sciously and subconsciously, from Motley’s influence, which should con- 
sider more vitally the disintegrating effects of intensive individualism, 
and take into greater consideration the firm conviction of Philip II. that 
dissent from the Catholic Church was simply dangerous bolshevism. 

The bibliography reveals this lack of a last word, but as far as the 
material goes, it is an excellent bibliography, and covers the ground. 


A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By John S. C. 
Bridge. Volume I., Reign of Charles VIII.: Regency of Anne of Beau- 
jeu, 1483-1493. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921, pp. xvi, 295, 16s.) 
Chis yolume excites the hope that, at last, an extensive and detailed history 
of France is being prepared for English readers by an author possessed of 
real literary ability. There is nothing but the title to indicate the scope of 
Mr. Bridge’s plans, but if he intends to cover the entire period from 1483 
to the present at the rate of a decade a volume we heartily wish him a 
long life. He has presented the story of the first decade in a dramatic 
narrative of events, embellished with apt quotations from contemporary 
sources, and enlivened by vivid characterizations of individuals. Louis 
of Orleans, La Trémoille, and Anne of Brittany stand out as very dis- 
tinct personalities. Singularly enough Anne of Beaujeu, despite the 
author's desire to present her as his heroine, is a much vaguer figure, but 
this in itself is probably a truthful reflection of a contemporary condition. 

The task of synthesizing the results of French scholarship since Péli- 
cier published his F-'ssai sur le Gouvernement de la Dame de Beaujeu in 
1882 would seem to have been one for which the author is excellently 
fitted. The extensive biliography, both of sources and of later works, 
which appears in an appendix, bears witness to his familiarity with the 
printed material, and, although not critical, will be the natural reference 
in the future for anyone who may wish to investigate this period. A 
unique and exceedingly useful feature is an appendix on “ The French 
Monetary System”, to which is attached a,special bibliography. In this 
is a series of elaborate tables which make it possible to translate the Eu- 
ropean coins of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries into reasonably ac- 
curate modern equivalents. 

A tendency to over-emphasis would seem to be Mr. Bridge’s chief 
weakness. This is doubtless part of that dramatic sense which makes his 
book so readable. Was this decade so uniquely decisive in the creation 
of the French monarchy? Did it witness the “ final extinction of the 
spirit of provincial feudalism”? Is Anne of Beaujeu, even considering 
the limitations of circumstances, among the greatest of political women, 
worthy to rank, for instance, with Elizabeth and Catherine the Great? 
In regard to the States-General of 1484 he writes: “ Convened in a mo- 
ment of crisis, when the sceptre wavered in the feeble grasp of a child, 
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favoured by the suicidal jealousies of rival aspirants to power, and forti- 
fied by a deep reaction against the excesses of despotic authority, the 
States had enjoyed a unique opportunity for enforcing the redress of 
abuses, calling a halt to the encroachments of despotism, and building the 
structure of ordered liberty upon firm constitutional foundations.” The 
feeling of doubt which this sweeping generalization excites is consider- 
ably quieted by the excellent summary of the weaknesses of the States- 
General as an institution. It is, however, on political subjects, especially 
those of international politics, rather than constitutional ones, that Mr. 
Bridge is at his best, and such topics occupy most of this volume. 
RicHarp A. NEWHALL. 


Le Livre de l'Impét Foncier (Kitab El-Kharadj). By Abou Yousot 
Ya'’koub. Traduit et annoté par E. Fagnan. (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1921, pp. xvi, 352, 40 fr.) The publication of this volume is a matter of 
interest to all students of early Islam and the development of Moham- 
medan law. M. Fagnan gives in his interesting preface (pp. ix-xvi) 
the main facts regarding the book and its author. From this preface it 
appears that Aba Yaisuf was born in Kiifa in 731. Apprenticed to a 
fuller at an early age, he frequently stole away from his work to listen 
to the lectures of various learned men. Among these was the renowned 
Abii Hanifa, whose most celebrated pupil he afterwards became, and who, 
struck by the boy’s zeal and intelligence, gave him pecuniary aid, thus 
enabling him to pursue his studies. Made kadi during the reign of al- 
Mahdi, he continued in office during the rest of his life, dying as chief 
kadi in the reign of Hariin ar-Rashid in 798. He was noted for his great 
learning and for his keenness of intellect, but, if his memory is not ma- 
ligned, he did not always use his learning and his keenness of intellect in 
promoting high ideals of justice. 

This book is the only one of Abii Yusuf’s which has come down to 
us and was written, as he tells us in his introduction (p. 1), in response 
to a request made to him by Hartn ar-Rashid for a book which should 
contain all the rules which should govern the collection not only of the 
land tax, but also of various other sources of revenue. In his discussion 
of the various questions involved the author touches on a great variety 
of topics, and by his treatment of these gives the student an excellent 
idea of how the body of Mohammedan law was gradually built up. In 
fact it would not be easy to direct the Western student, especially the one 
unacquainted with Arabic, to any book in which he could get, in the same 
amount of time, as vivid an idea of this matter as he could by reading 
this translation. The excellent analytical table of contents (pp. 335-340) 
adds to the value of the work, as does the general index (pp. 341-352). 
Should a second edition be called for, this index might well be extended 
so as to include a few more items such, for example, as chameaur, croix, 
synagogues. 

M. Fagnan deserves the thanks of scholars for making accessible to 


sat 
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Western students this interesting law book of the second century of the 


Hijra. 
J. R. Jewerr. 


L’Evolution Religieuse de Luther jusqu’en 1515. Par Henri Strohl, 
Maitre de Conférences. [Etudes d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses 
publiées par la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l'Université de Stras- 
bourg.] (Strasbourg and Paris, Istra, 1922, pp. 174, 7.50 fr.) “ Our 
study has no pretension of giving a definite solution of the problem. No 
new documents are presented; no new hypothesis is added to all those 
which have been hitherto offered and which have frequently had so 
brief a life. We shall be satisfied with exhibiting all the aspects of the 
problem, with comparing the theses, antitheses, and hypotheses, both 
those concerning the problem as a whole and those relating to some de- 
tail; we shall weigh the arguments in favor of different theories in the 
endeavor to ascertain on which side the weight of evidence lies; and we 
shall thus give to the French-reading public a critical account of the pres- 
ent state of research sufficient to enable the reader to find his way in the 
labyrinth of contemporary theories.” Thus accurately does Professor 
Strohl characterize his own modest purpose and genuine, though limited, 
achievement. It is pleasant to see the University of Strasbourg, now 
French, devoting to the great German so sympathetic and thorough a 
study. For the author knows practically all the literature of the subject, 
German, French, and English—though apparently not the brilliant book 
of his own countryman, A. Humbert—and he shows not a trace of na- 
tional, and only a little of religious, bias. 

But however excellent as a review, the present work will disappoint 
him who expects an advance in our knowledge of the subject. During 
the last thirty years many new documents bearing on the subject have 
come to light, marginal notes, commentaries, lectures, a few letters, all 
of first-hand value, and many secondary accounts and reminiscences. 
During the same period intensive research, directed by fruitful and bold 
hypothesis, has unlocked many of the secrets of Luther’s early life. Of 
all this Professor Strohl is aware; but to it all, as he admits, he is unable 
to bring any new light. He is capable of independent judgment only in 
choosing among authorities; he follows the beaten road, going right, 
when he does go right, with the crowd, and erring, if he errs, with the 
majority. His mild, almost sweet, criticisms of Scheel, and of Grisar, 
and of Preserved Smith, hardly represent an individual opinion at all, 
but a mere registration of the verdict of a jury of scholars, or of some of 
them. 

Having read the whole work with enjoyment, the reviewer finds him- 
self in agreement with most of the positions advanced. Not with the 
intention of dogmatically correcting a learned and careful scholar, but 


merely to indicate the discussable issues, the reviewer may note several 
points in which he dissents from the author. It seems that Professor 
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Strohl, like the majority of historians, represents Luther’s development 
far too much, though not entirely, as an intellectual process. According 
to this view the discovery of the sola fide was much like the invention of 
logarithms, the result of some years of anxious study and scientific thought. 
But the alternative is far more likely, that the theological and philosoph- 
ical expression of the doctrine was only the shadow following the train 
of emotional and active life, or, to change the metaphor, the small part 
of the iceberg seen above the waves. M. Strohl puts Luther’s discovery 
of the doctrine of justification by faith in 1513; the reviewer is con- 
vinced that it took place about June, 1515. M. Strohl is unable to ex- 
plain the fact that Luther said that “all the doctors” interpreted “ justifi- 
cation” in a sense contrary to his, whereas Denifle showed, by examina- 
tion, that almost all of them interpreted it exactly as he did. Is it not 
probable that Luther was thinking, not so much of the medieval doctors, 
but of the modern humanists, chiefly perhaps of Erasmus? 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and other Records, 1553-1620. Transcribed by Richard Satage, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. Volume I., 1553-1566. 
[Publications of the Dugdale Society, vol. I.] (Oxford, the Society, 
i921, pp. Ix, 152.) The Dugdale Society, formed in 1920 to publish 
records relating to Warwickshire history, topography, and archaeology, 
presents an interesting programme and merits liberal support. The series 
of publications begins appropriately with the records of Stratford-on-Avon 
from 1553 to 1620, to which four volumes will be devoted. The first of 
these, containing the charter of incorporation, corporation minutes, orders, 
and memoranda, chamberlains’ accounts, court rolls and views of frank- 
pledge, agreements with the vicar and the schoolmasters, and various 
other documents of 1553-1566, has been published, and the second volume 
is promised for an early date. 

The present volume is beautifully printed on fine thick paper and is 
provided with full-page reproductions of the initial letter of the charter 
(showing Edward VI. enthroned) and part of a corporation order (show- 
ing the signatures of John Shakespeare and other burgesses and alder- 
men). Much care has obviously been taken to secure, not only accuracy, 
but the utmost intelligibility in the reproduction of the records. Special 
devices distinguish simply and clearly additions and deletions, interpola- 
tions, explanations, and omissions. The introduction seems to summa- 
rize and discuss under fifteen heads the most interesting details of the 
records, but the headings are a very imperfect guide to the subjects 
treated. In fact the arrangement is partly systematic and partly chron- 
ological, and the reader will need to run through the whole introduction 
to make sure of finding all that concerns any subject of interest. 

It is obvious that this and the following volumes will contain only 
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“a selection” of the Stratford records. Of course the records are very 
voluminous, but it is a pity that this selection is so limited and, at the 
same time, so large that it will forever stand in the way of a more com- 
plete collection. Much space, it would seem, might, in such volumes, be 
saved for the printing of records of events by declining to print in full, 
every time they occur, the general regulations enacted and re-enacted in 
practically identical terms at every view of frank-pledge and every court 
leet. Why could not each of these items be printed in full when it first 
occurs and either followed by a list of dates of re-enactment or replaced 
upon later occurrences by a reference? As it is, we have page after page 
of these idle repetitions and lack hundreds of records of courts; for 
example, Halliwell-Phillips has more than forty records concerning John 
Shakespeare during 1556-1558 not in this volume. This is regrettable, 
for historical records can be properly interpreted only when seen in their 
setting. Even the incomplete records given in this volume enable the 
reader to see that John Shakespeare was a man of greater ability and 
force of character than he appears to be if one reads only the records 
concerning him and interprets them without background or perspective. 


And to have made this possible is a great service. 


Die Englische Wirtschaft. Von Professor Dr. Hermann Levy, Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Berlin. [Handbuch der Englisch-Amerikanischen 
Kultur, ed. Wilhelm Dibelius.] (Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 
1922, pp. iv, 153, $1.30.) In compass this book is an outline only; the 
degree of compression appears from the limit of 153 pages within which 
the writer sketches the economy of England from Cromwell to the pres 
ent. Yet brief as it is, a sure touch of authoritative scholarship makes 
the work a helpful guide for German students who want a ready grasp 
upon the essentials of the English economic outlook. Of particular in- 
terest, coming from a Continental writer, is the manner in which Dr. 
Levy discusses the displacing of the doctrine of enlightened self-interest 
by the newer creed of socialization, and the revolution which that is in 
volving. 

One or two of Dr. Levy’s conclusions are open to a difference of 
opinion. His view that the homely industrial virtues of English char 
acter are to be attributed to the Calvinism of the seventeenth century is 
less tenable as a theory than its exact obverse; and surely English char- 
acter must be carried back bevond the time of Cromwell for its true 
genesis. Likewise in regarding English Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century as shaped by the survival of seventeenth-century Dissent, Dr. 
Levy overlooks the special influence of the Scottish universities, and the 
contagious effect of post-revolutionary Liberalism in France. 

In bibliography it is surprising to find no mention, among Englisli 
works, of the studies of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond; more surprising still 


that Dr. Levy’s reading has not brought him into touch with any of the 
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French or American writers in this field. Further, he was at a disad- 
vantage, when dealing with Works Committees, Welfare Committees, 
Tariff Reform, Imperial Preference, etc., in using only blue-books and 
official reports, and in accepting such reports at their face value. But 
for a general explanation of English economy the book serves its purpose 
well. 

C. E. FRYER. 


Le Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Maréchal de France, 1763-1813. Par 
Simon Askenazy. Traduit du Polonais par B. Kozakiewicz et Paul Cazin. 
(Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1921, pp. 335, 7.50 fr.) This is a charm- 
ing biography of a really great man, whose career began like a rococo 
romance and ended like an antique tragedy. Prince Joseph Poniatowski 
played a not unimportant réle in general European affairs; as one of 
Napoleon’s marshals he belongs in a sense to France; and in Polish his- 
tory he holds a unique place, as the best loved of national heroes, the 
radiant embodiment of both the virtues and the defects of his people, the 
most brilliant and humanly attractive figure in the long national martyr- 
ology. 

This biography comes from a thoroughly competent pen, for Profes- 
sor Askenazy’s so fruitful and indefatigable researches in the Polish his- 
tory of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries have made him the 
acknowledged master in this field. The present work is clearly based 
upon extensive and solid investigation, largely of unprinted sources, al- 
though it is destitute of foot-notes or bibliography, and is obviously 
destined primarily for the general reader. 

As the favorite nephew of King Stanislas Augustus, a distinguished 
soldier and patriot, and a—for that time—perfect type of the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, Prince Joseph Poniatowski was a leading figure 
in the last, sombre days of the old Polish Republic, and during the ensu- 
ing Napoleonic era, when European politics centred so largely about the 
question of the restoration of Poland. The most interesting and im- 
portant chapters of his life deal with his inevitably unsuccessful perform- 
ance in 1792, when at the age of twenty-nine he was called upon to 
command his country’s forces in the unequal struggle with Russia; his 
participation in “ Kosciuszko’s uprising” in 1794; and his splendid serv- 
ices during the period of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as minister of 
war, organizer of the new Polish army, and commander in the glorious 
campaigns of 1807, 1809, 1812, and 1813. Whether as general, adminis 
trator, or statesman, Professor Askenazy rates his talents very highly— 
more highly than Polish historians have hitherto done. One feels some 
hesitation here at seeing Prince Joseph placed on the same plane with 
the Archduke Charles and with Scharnhorst. But there can be no doubt 
as to the personal fascination of this brave, joyous, ardent, and high- 
souled man, who “had only to show himself in order to conquer all 
hearts at once by his chivalrous bearing, the grace of his manners, and 
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the nobility of his character” (pp. 270-271). Whatever may have been 
the sins of his exuberant youth, he was in manhood the incarnation of 
honor, conscience, and disinterested public spirit; and in later years a 
patriot of almost Spartan austerity, devoting himself body and soul to the 
national cause, rising, as disasters multiplied, to ever greater heights of 
courage, energy, and self-abnegation. In the rout after Leipzig he met 
his death in the waters of the Elster, worn out by fever, anxiety, and 
over-exertion, riddled by bullets—down to the last muttering the words 
“Duty” and “ Poland”. 


R. H. Lorp. 


The Influence of George III. on the Development of the Constitution. 
By A. Mervin Davies, Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford. (Oxford, Uni- 
versity Press, 1921, pp. 84, 4s. 6d.) The brilliant pamphlets of Edmund 
Burke written solely to support the tottering political fortunes of the 
Old Whigs have given the direction to the historical interpretation of the 
events of his generation. The Whig tradition about George III. and his 
contemporaries, thus planted, has been carefully nurtured by generations 
of historians until it is so firmly rooted in the consciousness of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people that it will probably obscure the landscape till the end 
of time. 

The above thesis, which “ was awarded the Stanhope Historical Essay 
prize for 1921 in the University of Oxford”, exhibits the present status 
of the Whig tradition. Naturally the author makes no claim to original 
research; but he has conscientiously read some of the more notable books 
on the subject and has utilized, for illustrative material, a few volumes 
of sources. One wonders why his attention was not called to the works 
of von Ruville. This can hardly be ascribed to national prejudice, for 
Basil Williams, Life of Pitt, is not listed among the authorities. Is Stan- 
hope’s life of the Great Commoner the standard in Oxford historical 
circles ? 

A longer discussion of the work is unnecessary. It adds nothing to 
our knowledge of the time, but it will be found useful for those who are 
not themselves specialists in the subject and yet desire a short review of 
the constitutional changes during the period. The author finds no dif- 
ficulty in proving the great significance of the reign of George III. in 
the development of the English constitution. “It marks,” he writes, * the 
close of the system of government established by the Revolution of 1688 
and ushers in the modern period of popular government.” 


W. A. 


Letters to “ The Times” upon War and Neutrality, 1881-1920, with 
some Commentary. By Sir Thomas Erskine Holland, K.C., D.C.L., 
F.B.A. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1921, 
third edition, pp. xv, 215, 10s. 6d.) Professor Holland’s letters to the 
London Times upon war and neutrality were first collected into book 
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form in 1909, again early in 1914, and now, in the third edition, are 
given what the distinguished author regards as doubtless their fina! 
form. With the commentaries inserted they amount to considerably 
more than the expression of opinion, frequently highly controversial, 
upon more or less technical questions of international law, clothed in 
language suitable to the general reader. From the point of view of the 
historian of the period since the Russo-Turkish war they furnish a val- 
uable series of reasoned, although wholly contemporaneous, judgments 
upon many points raised during the nine wars since 1878, in seven 
of which Great Britain was a neutral. Controversial questions concerned 
with “ pacific” reprisals are also considered. Throughout there is ex- 
hibited a candor which not infrequently undertakes spiritedly to differ 
from official British opinion and decision. 

Professor Holland’s position in international law is well known. 
Though classed as an analytical jurist, he does not affect to undervalue 
international law as a body of reasoned rules of action developed by the 
usages and customs of civilized world society. With him realities are 
not eclipsed by theory, nor does his knowledge of international law give 
him an academic attitude where actual international problems are pre- 
sented. The necessity of the solution and settlement of international 
differences, one after another, is a driving force in the making of inter- 
national law. Law-making treaties solve some, but raise other prob- 
lems. Professor Holland’s opposition to the Declaration of London 
(‘that premature attempt to codify the law of maritime warfare, claim- 
ing misleadingly that its rules ‘correspond in substance with the gen- 
erally recognized principles of international law’”’) is quite in line with 
his general point of view throughout forty years. His views upon the 
Treaty of Versailles express doubt as to the wisdom of joining in one 
document subjects intrinsically unrelated. The League of Nations is a 
“brave attempt”, but his judgment is that the Covenant had no place 
in a detailed treaty of peace. His conservative attitude upon the theory 
of sovereignty may account for his fear that mandates may probably 
lead to jealousies and misunderstandings. 

The volume is a record of forty years of vigorous and independent 
thinking and criticism, in which the event has frequently proved the 
correctness of the author’s contemporaneous judgments. 

J. S. Reeves. 


Greater Roumania. By Charles Upson Clark, Ph.D. (New York, 
Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1922, pp. xi, 477, $4.00.) Whoever sees in 
war propaganda a desirable form of historical literature may take de- 
light in this work on Rumania. In his preface the author tells us that, 
invited to Bucharest by the Rumanian government, he found himself 
moved to defend the country whose guest he was before the bar of world 
opinion. We may agree that, as a gentleman, he could do no less. 
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Incidentally he feels prompted to direct “the farsighted American cap- 
italist and manufacturer” to “the remarkable opportunities” afforded 
in a country, which to a heart overflowing with gratitude “has the 
future of Southeastern Europe in her hands”. Greater Roumania is as 
good a book as these conditions of its production permit it to be. It is 
no more than a sketch, a handbook. The geographical section is illu- 
minating, while the historical chapters, compact as baled hay, serve up 
the main facts of Rumanian development, though with little regard either 
for charm or for digestibility. A survey of the newly acquired prov- 
inces, Bukovina, Bessarabia, Transylvania, and the Banat, is carried out 
on a more generous scale and constitutes the most readable as well as 
the most balanced part of the work. For the remainder there is little 
to be said. There are trivial sketches of the notables of the country, 
for all the world like bad tintypes, and there is a rather lengthy account 
of Rumania’s political and military vicissitudes since the Balkan troubles 
of 1912. In this version of recent history the author outdoes himself 
as a blind partizan. His authorities, cited with confident gusto, are the 
case-hardened politicians and interested generals, his Rumanian hosts, 
who entertained him at tea. These be the gods of his idolatry, particu- 
larly, it would seem, Take Jonesco. Take Jonesco is a vivacious and 
important actor on the stage of Southeastern Europe but it was left to 
Mr. Clark’s perspicacity to discover that he is a clear well of historic truth. 
The worst aspect of the author’s uncritical procedure is that it does 
Rumania an ill turn. The gifted Rumanian people with their heroic 
past and their extraordinary present promise deserve to be sympathet- 
ically and truthfully known. Let us hope that they will presently find 
a disinterested scholar prepared to present them and their story without 


fear or favor. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Kaiserliche Katastrophenpolitik: ein Stiick Zeitgendssischer Ge- 
schichte. Von Heinrich Kanner. (Leipzig, E. P. Tal und Co., 1922, 
pp. xiv, 468, M. 25.) This is one of the ablest, sanest, and most read- 
able books on the origin of the war written by a German. The author 
was editor of the Vienna Zeit, before and during the war, until censor- 
ship difficulties made his position untenable. Much that later happened 
he foresaw and warned against—but in vain. Therefore his hand is 
unsparing in laying the lash on Aehrenthal, Berchtold, Conrad von 


Hoetzendorf, and the other Austrian aristocrats whose deceits and crim- 
inal recklessness were the immediate occasion of the war. The clever 
way in which he unmasks and ridicules the pre-war Vienna authorities 
may detract from the objectivity, but not from the readability, of the 
book. 

Kanner has based his book mainly on the documents published by 
Kautsky in Berlin and by Gooss in Vienna, but does not appear to have 
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used Russian sources nor the most recent German publications as to 
mobilization. His book cannot be regarded as a well-rounded account 
of the origins of the war, because it says very little about the activities 
of the Entente Powers; he was mainly interested in pillorying Austria’s 
guilty “catastrophe policy ”, which involved Germany and the world. 

As to the author’s conclusions, he rightly rejects the * Potsdam con- 
ference’ myth, but condemns German stupidity in giving Austria carte 
blanche on July 5, 1914. He likewise rightly emphasizes the Kaiser’s 
genuine effort to hold Austria back from her mad course, as soon as 
he learned of Serbia’s conciliatory answer; but in spite of Berlin’s 
violent “pressing the button” at Vienna, Berchtold went ahead as 
rapidly as possible to make war certain and avoid all mediation, even 
when urged by England and Germany together. Kanner also disposes 
of the legend that Austria at the eleventh hour was ready to yield and 
that Germany forced a general war by her precipitous ultimatums; for the 
records of the Austrian secret council of July 31 show that Berchtold 
never intended to yield in substance, however much dust he might throw 
in Europe’s eyes. On the other hand, Kanner puts too much empha- 
sis, we think, on a “ Berlin-Vienna conspiracy’ from July 5 to 27, and 
is wrong in saying that Berchtold’s final refusal to accept Emperor Wil- 
liam’s “pledge plan”, rather than the news of Russian general mobil- 
ization, finally led Bethmann-Hollweg to send the ultimatums to Russia 
and France. Not the least interesting parts of the book are the author’s 
analysis of the responsibility question, his account of the way in which 
the official press whipped up a war spirit in Vienna, and the militarist 
efforts to suppress his own newspaper. ‘ 


South India and her Muhammadan Invaders. By S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, M.A., Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Madras. (London, Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. xv, 257, 
15s.) Professor Aiyangar’s studies in the history of Southern India 
are of special importance since they elaborate the details of the past 
of a region that has hitherto been treated only superficially. This vol- 
ume deals with the events leading up to the establishment of the em- 
pire of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth century. The author first traces 
the decadence and ultimate disruption of the Chola Empire and the re- 
vival of the Pandya power, and then takes up the incursions into the 
Deccan by Ala ad-Din and Malik Kafur and the subsequent invasions by 
the forces of Muhammad Tughlak, concluding with a somewhat detailed 
exposition of the foundation and further history of the sultanate of 
Madura, of its wars with the Hoysalas, and of the setting up of the 
empire of Vijayanagar. 

The work embodies much information gathered by the author in the 
territory concerned. The available sources, which are for the most part 
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carefully indicated, have been fully utilized, and the results are presented 
n clear and readable form. An appendix gives the text (in Grantha 


characters) and translation of five relevant inscriptions, two of which 
are apparently published for the first time. There are geographical notes 
on 46 towns and villages, and special notes on the date of the Ceylon 
invasion, on the chronology of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, and on the 
nationality of the Khiljis, as well as a translation of Ibn Batuta’s account 


of Southern India. The volume contains sixteen well-chosen illustra 


] 
tions, a sketch map, and an adequate index of names. A subject index 
and a list of abbreviations should have been added. The treatment of 
itive proper names is consistent and scientific, though the method of 
transliteration susceptible of improvement. \ book of such merit 
sure deserve i ette nd 1 


(;FORGE HAAS. 


The Stud f American History. By Viscount Bryce, O.M. Being 
ie Inaugural Lecture of the Sir George Watson Chair of American 


History, Literature, and Institutions. (Cambridge, University Press, 


1922, pp. 118, 3s.) This discourse, delivered by Lord Bryce at the 
Mansion House in London on June 27, 1921, commemorated the endow 
ment, through the munificence of Sir W. George Watson, of what is 
described as “the first chair of American history established in the 
British Isles”. A preface and an appendix explain the circumstances 
which led to the foundation. The address is interesting, first, as the 
presentation to a British audience, by America’s good friend, of those 
lessons of our history which, to his thinking, would most interest the 
English people in the foundation, and, secondly, as the last comment, by 
the author of the American Commonwealth, on the development of the 
United States, of whose history and institutions Lord Bryce was so 


long a student 


+ 

The address begins with an argument as to the essential blood-re 
lationship of the original, institution-building stock of the thirteen co 
onies with that of the mother-country, strongly reminiscent of Free 


nt 


man’s English People in its Three Homes, and, after summary comme 


upon various phases of our history, closes with the vigorous expression 
of a hope for the co-operation of the English-speaking peoples, par- 
ticularly with reference to the establishment of peace throughout the 


world 


The American Philosophy of Government. By Alpheus Henry Snow. 
(New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921, pp. ili, 485, $4.00.) 
This volume is a series of essays dealing chiefly with the international 
position and relations of the United States, with specific reference to 


the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations. A few chapters 
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reminiscent of 1912 deal with internal affairs, and particularly with the 
position of the judiciary in the American system of governme! 

The key to this somewhat miscellaneous collection of per i 
late Mr. Snow is found in the introductory essay on the American PI 
losophy of Government and its Effect in International Relat 
also in that on the Declaration of Independer 


Constitution of the United States 


iut ¢ 
is that the essential feature of our government é he 
protection of the private rights of individua mie 


interpreted by the courts. He concludes therefore that the United Stat 
cannot join a League of Nations because we 1 t me 

states not having such fundamental guarantees and must there 
render some of our national principles. Entrance 2 Le 


tions would necessitate a constitutional amendme 


effected by the ordinary treaty-making pr ci 
His is that international government e ¢ ve 


form or under any guise whatever Otherwise i gover! 
would tend to become an autocracy.” The League 1 however ive 
an ordinary international directorate with advisor ( 

also have a supervising directorate. In neither of these 


there be vested either military force or the power of tay ! ( 


operation and persuasion, he believes, should be the tyy l and 
acteristic methods Mr. Snow suggests tha ¢ ted S V mig 
organize for purposes of national relations some new Natior ( 

cil of International Co-operatior I iding pe the Secretary of 


of sucn a body wou d be to adv se tf 
matters upon which these authorities are required to make de ons 


of this volume is a “ Proposed Codification ot 


An interesting f 
International Law”, an address delivered before the American Societ 
of International Law in 1911 (pp. 397-418 

Chis volume does not contain an American philosophy of government 
as its title would seem to indicate, but expounds Mr. Snow's views re 
garding the wisest practical policy for the United States to pursue ir 


international affairs These views are shrewdly stated and nstitute 


a typical and significant document of the period when the League of 
Nations was subjected to severe criticism. It not valuable as 
ophy, but is representative of a certain phase of the publi ttitude 
during the writer's time 
( axe 
Leading American Treaties By Charles E. Hill, | ). Profe 


Political Science in the George Washington Universit New Yor} 


Macmillan Company, 1922, pp. 399, $3.00.) Professor Hill states his 


i 

with physical force, nor must it et the 

: State, of the Treasury, Interior, Agriculture Labor e dutie 
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purpose to be “to give the historical setting and the chief provisions ¢ 
htteen of the leading American treaties”. He chooses as these the fol 
lowing treaties: France, 1778; Peace with Great Britain, 1783; Jay’s 
lreaty, 1794; France, 1800; Louisiana Purchase, 1803; Ghent, 1814: 
(;sreat Britain, 1818; Florida Purchase, 1819; Webster-Ashburton, 1842; 
Mexico, 1848; Japan, 1854, 1858; Alaska Purchase, 1867; Washington, 
i571; Spain, 1898; Panama Canal Treaties, 1846 lo each of the above 


Protessor Hill gives from fifteen to forty pages and a brief selected bibli- 


he influence of trade and commerce in international negotiations is 


le routes pet 


own, and it is maintained that “ wars” rarely divert tra 
manently. The contractual basis of the territorial expansion of the United 
States is shown in these treaties as well as the retlex influence of this 
expansion of territory in building up the power of the United States in 


international negotiations. There has been a policy of expansion by pur 


chase even in cases where other methods of expansion might have pre 


vailed 
Che setting of the events leading to the negotiation of the treaties is 
irticularly shown in citations from contemporary documents selected in 


a fashion to add both value and interest to the volume. The influence of 


the treaties in the after-development of the country is also explained. 

It is recognized that important negotiations have, in many cases, been 
carried on by those not having full governmental recognition and by those 
se office was not within the diplomatic list. To some negotiators, 


even fully accredited, the government has shown itself traditionally un- 


Many instances are cited showing that the fathers were as human as 
their sons in the conduct of treaty negotiation, and not always gifted with 
the ability which posterity has often ascribed to them. The early nego- 
tiators did, however, often have opportunities to exercise their own dis 


‘retion and judgment, owing to the impossibility of quick communication 
with the home government 
In the earlier, as in the later days, there are shown conflicts between 
the Executive and the Senate upon their respective treaty-making powers 
In a book of four hundred pages, it is difficult to present adequately a 
f all these treaties; but Professor Hill has succeeded admirably in 
his purpose of giving “the historical setting and the chief provisions of 


teen of the leading American treaties 


GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON. 


Relations of the United States with Sweden. By Knute Emil Carlson, 
Ph.D. (Allentown, Pa., Haas and Company, 1921, pp. vil, 94.) In 


four chapters Dr. Carlson gives an account of the diplomatic, political, 


ind commercial relations between the United States and Sweden, from 


--8 to 1830 (chapter I[., Relations duri the American Revolution: 


ography. 
vratetul 


Minor Notices S29 


chapter II., Proposed Alliance; chapter Claim 5 
chapter 1V., Commercial Relations—in the table o weve 
Carlson gives chapter I. as Negotiations during the American Revolution 


and chapter 1V. as Commercial Negotiations, which are probably more 
appropriate titles). The treatise is based on printed material, but some 
»f the matter is new to readers unacquainted with Swedish accounts 


touching the subject that are used by Dr. Carlson 


The account lacks proportion in its vari ince, a 
urge part of chapter III. is devoted to Europe tie ye 
which have slight or no direct connection with the theme in question 
The facts are not always presented in their proper perspective and are 
not always made to tell, while the arrangement of the material could be 
much improved. American motives and activities are not sufficiently 1 
clearly presente d, nor are the activities and the success of [nglis! il} lo 
macy properly emphasized 

‘he proof-reading is poor; even slips in grammar ir. Especiall 


Swedish names and titles are badly printed—in four cases out of five an 


article by Boethius is printed ‘ Gustaf 1V, Adolfs formyndareregering 


(Gustaf IV’. Adolfs Formyndareregering ) ; in one case the possessive “ s 


is omitted. On page 3, note 5, Fenberg, Sveriges Historia, is quot 
the bibliography at the end shows that the reference to Rudolf Teng 


berg, who wrote part of volume V. of the first edition of Hildebrand’s 
Sveriges Historia (the volume was finished by S. J. Boethius, however ) 
On page 50, note 17, Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago, etc., is printed 

Sbornik, Imperatorskago Russkago ", etc., as though Sbornik were the 
name of an editor: while Bergbohm, Die Bewaffnete Neutralitat, is 
printed “ Die Bewaffvete Neutralitet "—to mention a few cases taken at 


random. 


Cazenove Journal, 1794: a Record of the Journey of Theophile Caz 
nove through New Jersey and Pennsylvania rran the 
French. Edited by Rayner Wickersham Kelsey, of 
American History in Haverford College. (Haverford 
vania History Press, 1922, pp. xvii, 103, $1.80 This is a translation ot 


an anonymous Freach manuscript purchased in 1900 by the Library of 
Congress. Mainly through internal evidence, Professor Kelsey has ident 
fied the document as the Journal of Theophile Cazenove (1740-18 
who, in 1790, came to America from Amsterdam, in the service of fi 


Dutch banking firms. The formation of the Holiand Land Company re 


sulted, with Cazenove as its first general agent until 1799. It was int 

interest of possible land speculations by this company that the journey 

which the Journal records, was made. Leaving New York in October 


1794, the traveller came to Philadelphia a month later, having covered 36 
miles through Essex, Morris, and Warren counties, New Jersey, and, in 
Pennsylvania, through Northampton, Berk Dauphin, Cumberl 

Franklin, York, Lancaster, and Chester counties as they were then or- 
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ganized \ppended to the diary is a memorandum of the expenses in- 
rred on the trip, showing the cost to have been $223, for Cazenove and 
his servant 
Cazenove was observant. His Journal is interesting for its por rayal 
of town and country life of the section and period covered, for its de 
oO! ( 1) kards and Moravians, and especial] or 1tS account ¢ 
Ss m@rmans ¢ iracteristics and customs n \ 
S ilove ind ( example Tune i leas 
ntormati t gives of economic conditions of the time Che prices 
and, labor, Cattle, larm products, aS well as the cost Of transportatior 
education, taxes, boarding, etc., are given in much detail for nearly eve 
neighborhood in which the traveller stopped 
ieighbor! n which the ler PI 
Unusual care has been taken with the editing of the ina Che 


preface makes acknowledgment to no less than twenty-three persons and 


institutions from whom assistance was obtained Furthermore, Profess« 


towne 


elsev, bv a to over much the same route as that taken by Cazenove, 
has verified wherever possible the distances and statements recorded 


Copious foot-notes, based on the examination of much local historical 


‘rial. identif rn n and nlace T 
materia identify taverns, inns, persons, and places 


proportioned introduction outlining Cazenove’s lite and his activities in 


\merica, a map showing the route taken by the traveller, and a full 


index. The facsimile pages of the Journal which illustrate the volume 


show how difficult must have been the work of transcribing the original 


manuscript 


General Robert E. Lee after Appomattox. Edited by Franklin | 
Riley, Professor of History, Washington and Lee University Ne 


York, Macmillan Company, 1922, pp. xv, 250, $2.50.) Unlike most su 
rs whose causes were ultimately overwhelmed, it was 


General Lee's good fortune to perform an extraordinary service for his 
eople after the failure of their armies in the field. He was the first and 
most conspicuous advoc: n word. and the most successful exemplar in 
leed, of the policy that it was only through the influence of popular edu 
cation that the Southern states could be restored to the rormer 
tion Of prosperit nd happiness There was something truly 11 
t was said at the time In the spectacie Of a man so tamous 1n the 
vorld settling down at the head of an obscure college in a remote coun 
t town te nadertake the duties of a noble it arduous rorTression. wit! 
ou e slightest discontent or gloom, and with nothing in his demeanor 
to vy that he had not spent his life in the teaching and management 
outh 
He did not, as president, simply lend the prestige of a celebrated name 


Veat aS many as 


four hundred students enrolled, nevertheless he knew them all by name; 


| 
F. 
to Washington College \lthough there were, = 


+} ] : 
e knew the class standing which eac 
he exercised a paternal discipline, under 


trol, without that control being broug 


ceased. On one occasion, a 


the individual or the mass. Huis solic 


of students. he was observed to be very m 
matter, General?” he was asked with conce 
replied, “of my responsibility to Almighty G 
young men.” 

Professor Riley’s volume preserve ha os 


who served under General Lee, and also of mar 


matriculated during his presidency | 


spirit, conduct, and influence in that 


Naturally, the odor of affectionate loyalt 


character, honor for his achievement 
breathes from every page. Indeed, the 


owing to the heroic circumstances of 


quiet occupation of the present, are, to an extraordinary 


with a sense of devotion that is at once romantic 


The volume is rendered notable, not « 
new scholastic facts in his life, t 
solicitude for the welfare of his fellow 


duties of American citizenship; his dig 


defeat; and his far-sighted statesmanshi 


South, and restoring peace, harmony, and 


country. 


The Play Movement in the United St 


fornia (Chicago, University of Chicago Press 


title 


[This book is somewhat less general th: 


play movement” as here described is no 


y tot 


se 


nis past, 


ps 


} 


vy 


but by the evidence 


men; |} 


lity, serenity 


for 
} 


in its 


America to outdoor life that has been s» cl 
century, but is only the small portion of the wh 
public playground. The work deals with the 
playground director and community leader 


is well prepared by experience to speak 


i 
itself in the use it makes of the word 
the definition that play “is a mode of 
taken for the sake of a reward beyond 


drifts into the attitude that regards this 
instruction with ends far beyond those 


with the sand-boxes of Boston, where 


started about 1885, Professor Rainwater 


the development and extension of the m« 


itself 


pial 


unity 


By 


Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of S 


numan 


1370) } S 
Ree iter leaving the chapel and it ngregatior 
5 gratituce t 
conce on ¢ 
1022, pp. xi, 3 $2.7 
ole 
q ernit this 
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anual for the student of education and physical education, and for 


‘ storian has made a considerable addition to the body of facts rela 


shits of to-da 
FREDERIC L. Paxson, 

’" lings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume LIV 

October, 1920-June, 1921 (Boston, the Society, 1922, pp. xvi, 378.) 
\mong the papers in this volume, especial importance belongs to that 


Lawrence S. Mayo on the King’s Woods and to that of Professor 


Samuel E. Morison on Boston Traders in the Hawaiian Islands, 1789 


1823. ‘The latter also discourses on the Custom-house Records in Massa 
chusetts as a Source of History. Dr. Ford gives an entertaining account 


of Rev. Sampson Bond, a contentious person who became minister in 
la in 1662 and lived there till 1699, but had connections with 
Boston. Mr. Edward Gray gives a biography of Ward Chipman of New 


ist. Of the documents, the longest is an interesting 


Brunswick, Loyal 
diary kept in 1778 by William Greene of Boston, chiefly in France. There 
are also papers from Spanish archives relating to John Clark of the May 
flower, and from the Public Record Office concerning Pickering vs. Wes- 
ton, 1623 \mong the memoirs of deceased members, accompanied by 
he singularly successful photo-engraved portraits which are always so 
admirable a feature of these volumes, the chief are those of James Schou- 
ler, of Andrew McFarland Davis, and of Dr. Samuel A. Green, for many 
vears the society’s librarian 

The History of Public Poor Reltef in Massachusetts, 1620-1020. By 
flin Company, 1922, pp. 200, $2.50.) Mr. Kelso’s detailed survey of 
three hundred years of poor relief in Massachusetts is an excellent piece 
of work. It is based on a careful study of original sources, chiefly town 


records, which are extensively quoted throughout the text. The author, 


who is secretary of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, adds to his 


knowledge of the economic and legal history of his subject the qualifica- 
tions of a trained and experienced social worker. 

The early American procedure is »xplained largely in the light of the 
enduring influence of earlier English practice and especially the English 


regard of the care of the poor as a /ocal obligation. The meagre economic 


resource of the colony is shown to be the factor which often clothed 


1 necessary harshness 
\ problem emphasized throughout the history of poor relief is that 


of the division of power and responsibility between the local unit and the 


administrative whole, and close attention is given to the working out of 


1e precise administrative arrangements for meeting the joint responsi- 
hility of the state and town in the care of the poor. *‘ The pre-eminence 
\lassachusetts in the field of social service” appears to be largely due 


to the successful application of the principle of division of function, ac- 


M 
‘ 


Vinor 


cording to whicl 
as represented 
administration of 
the town. 

The growing influ 
the slow development 
Poor”. The 
ing of increasing numb 
each town tried to escape the 
the days when children and adi 
expense by the town and tl 
public auction, to 
considered as of first importance 
which are centrally determined 

But to-day, with relief 
supported still increase 
of preventive measures 
in this respect lies chiet 


from propagating his kind 


The Pitkin Papers 
Pitkin’s Governorship of the ( 
some of earlier Date. Collections 
vol XIX } (Hartford, the Soci 
Albert C. Bates, librarian of the Connecticu 


heartily congratulated on the compl 

ence and documents of the colonial ¢g 

he and the society have 

and of which he himself has edited 

task of editing has not been a light one, tor 

to be obtained from other archives than 

ing the Public Record Office of Great 
respondence and scrupulous care in the reproduc 
has had to be met of what to do with documents 


could not be entirely omitted and what “ papers ” 


mately coming within the title adopted for the se 


bodv of material that is not only an indispensable 


history of the coiony, but a key also to its mea 


which it relates. The entire series 1s in n 


ministrations of Talcott, Law, Wolcott, Fitch, 


period hitherto little known even to Connectict 
lected by the older 

much new material 

arise, who will give 


a historian who will be *holar of sufficient bread 


5.4 
d } the smallest nit wovernment 
Cet) a \ 
t settiement ind the efnit n trie 
auperism grew vit tiie 
aupe n Amer I 
len of support It a ng ad tro 
were put out to ser ce t ive ] ) 
yort of the poor rrangt 
t} welfar ¢ 
leciding the rit re I 
tered professiona the er 
little effort toward t 
g int is to the effect that impr ‘ ant 
enting the hereditary ment a 
lMrii i} 
nnect 
nnecticut al ~ et 
t Histor ‘ 
| 
ct tu lian 
alrea rint ¢ 
luris une 
ie yolume vering the 
ne 
and «4 
791 
bans 
e that new torial 
that oreat neede 
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of knowledge to break away from the provinciality of the earlier writers 
nd deal with Connecticut on a large and comprehensive plan 

he volume under review, which contains the Pitkin papers, is smaller 
than some of the others, but yields to none of them in interest and im 
e. The letters of Pitkin to Richard Jackson, the agent of the 
olony in England, to Hillsborough, and to Conway, the replies of Jack- 
son, and the letters of William Samuel Johnson from England are all 
ive and illuminating, not only for the information which they 
give but also for the state of mind which they disclose. One can but 
vonder what the people of the colony, who defeated Fitch because of his 
obedience to the king’s instructions regarding the Stamp Act, would 


have thought of some of the phrases of flattery and devotion to be found 


in Pitkin’s letters and in the colony’s address to the king on the occasion 


of the repeal of the act, had they ever seen them. For servility and 
exaggeration these papers can hardly be surpassed -olonial literat 
aygerati papel ca na D urpassed colonial literature. 


The volume contains other documents of value relating to the Mohegan 


case, customs and illicit trading, direct trade with England, Mediterranean 
isses, landholding, quartering of British soldiers, waste of timber, manu 
tures, non-importation measures, etc. There is a very interesting ad 
lress of the New York merchants on page 193, and in the appendix sev- 


eral letters from Elisha Williams and Thomas [itch 


C. M. A 


Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society. Volume XXV. The 


Book of the Museum. Edited by Frank H. Severance, Secretary of 
the Society Buffalo, the Society, 1921, pp. x, 412.) Mr. Severance 
has made a very interesting volume, upon a plan which might easily and 
with advantage be followed by many a historical society lhe museums 


of such institutions contain many objects whose interest and historical 
value cannot possibly be adequately made known by a mere card laid be 
side the object under a glass case. Mr. Severance has selected a score or 
more of articles in his museum which have an interesting story attached 
to them, and, with aid from other members of his society, has supplied 
entertaining narratives that bring out the significance of these objects to 
local history or that of the United States. It is easily imagined what good 
stories can be grouped around such things as a Ku Klux uniform, a Con 
federate flag, a car used for transportation on the first wire cable that 


receded the Niagara suspension bridge, the original typewriter, the 


figure-head of the Caroline, Blennerhassett’s telescope, a collection of cat 
riers’ addresses, various swords, relics of Red Jacket, and of the Fenian 
aid in 1866. Mr. Severance writes of such things with an excellent 


stvle, and good pictures heighten the effect of the book. 


il Lovola University Press, Ig21, pp. X, 230, 32.50.) 


Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, writing a few years ago about the Sources ot 


[ Igo By Gilbert | (;arra 


Catholic ry in Illinois, pertinently re that t 
vork of hurch both in pioneer da ind d g 

cated conditions of recent times has been distinctly notable Ye t 
cause the sources of information have not lhe Tou ’ 
ordinary scholar of historv, the story of the deeds , 
many periods most obscure as compared with the histor ( é 
of our past development.” This handicap under wl storiat t 
labor has perhaps been overlooked by certain Cathol ho felt sa 
pointed and inclined to complain at the s ecog t I 
some historical works to the Church's part in the onw t 
nation. There is reason to believe that thanks to t t t Lat 
lic students of history, this handicap is fast disappearing \t any rate 

so far as the earlv history of Chicago is concerned, t t ] 
of history mav well be satisfied with the work of Father Garraghar 
Whatever relevant material lay in ¢ ithol rchives fi the M le W 
has been ferreted out, wisely sifted, and oven int t ¢ 


andsome little volume Che first four chapters: Early ° nary Vis 


tors: the Pastorate of Father St. Cyr. 1833-1834; Bis ‘ ini les 
Mission of Chicago: the Pastorate of Father St. ¢ S34 ‘ in 
much that is entirely new 

I l ul ju t pag iu ) id ( i ‘ 
second-hand authorities: vet even there, now ar d then, an ap] il to 
heretotore unpublished letter oO other origina document greet t 
reader’s eve. Father Garraghan rightly considers Pre-lire Chicago as 
an outstanding historical unit; accordingly he is ened limit to 
his story the “ great fire of October g-10, 187 et u e that he 
will give us in the near future an account of the mature deve nent 
the Church in Chicago. Himself a native of the Cit f the Lakes, he 


naturally is in full sympathy with his subject; but he knows how to hold 


his pen in subjection, and never allows it to swerve 1 the nd 
elegant historical soberness From the material standpoint, the ] f 
a delight to the eve; and the illustrations number of wl ire f 

similes of original documer mi chosen a 
ecuted, add not a little to the interest of the narrative 

R 

Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Provinc tel Pierre-Ge 

Roy], 1020-1921 (Quebec, Imprimeur de sa Mayjesteé le Re g2! 
> } + } 

vill, 437.) Besides the records ot accessions and nsactions usua 
such volumes, M. Rov also presents a variety Tf nteresting locument 


with an account of that of Champlain; a list of colonists wh ame 
from France to Montreal in 1653; a mémoire of the intendant Dupuy 


concerning the con 
11 


Bishop Saint-Vallier; an interesting “ Etat Present du Canada, 1754 


a 
such as the willis of frontena Callieres, Vaudreu ind quiere 
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by the Sieur Boucault; and an anonymous journal of the siege of Quebec 
in 1759, kept apparently by an official storekeeper, and preserved now in 
the library of Saint Sulpice. Elaborately edited for this volume by M. 


Aegidius Fauteux, librarian of that library, it recounts the progress of 


the siege from the point of view of a civilian within the walls. Archives 


in the province outside of Quebec are represented by inventories of the 
archives of the Palais de Justice of Riviere du Loup and of Three 


Rivers. The volume is a great credit to the new archivist, and to the 
province, 

Da H he K nidire. Bras en cl Kap ac 
Kolonialgeschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts. Von Hermann Watijen. (The 


Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; Gotha, F. A. Perthes A.-G., 1921, pp. xix, 
352, 7.50 Gld For many years the students of the history of European 
colonial expansion have lamented the absence of an adequate treatment 
of the activities of the Dutch in Brazil in the seventeenth century. 
Netscher’s Les Hollandais au Brésil was written nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago; Edmundson’s series of articles in the English Historical 
Review, “ The Dutch Power in Brazil (1604-1654)”, treat only certain 
aspects of the subject. Discussions by Brazilian writers, aside from 


being difficult of access, evince little familiarity with the Dutch sources 


This lacuna has been admirably filled by the work under review. Its 
author, formerly a member of the University of Heidelberg, has not only 
ransacked the archives of the Hague but has apparently exhausted the 
material in Brazil. Returning from South America in 1914 he was 
caught in the meshes of the war and interned in England. Even under 
these adverse conditions he continued his investigations, thanks to the 
courageous assistance tendered him by certain of his British colleagues. 

\pproximately a third of the monograph is devoted to a graphic and 
at times brilliant narration of the efforts of the Dutch West India 
Company to carve out a colonial domain in South America. The outlines 
of the story are familiar; the chief service of the author is to throw 
into relief the achievements of John Maurice, count of Nassau-Siegen, 
for seven years (1637-1644) governor of Dutch Brazil. The states- 
manlike programme of Count John Maurice included reconciliation be- 
tween the Dutch and the Portuguese; the grant of religious toleration to 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews; and the daring experiment of granting 
the inhabitants of the colony a share in the government through the 
creation of the first parliament in South America. But his efforts to lay 
an enduring foundation for a Dutch dominion in the New World were 
wrecked by the policy of greed and gain of the Company and the shift- 
ing of the political scene in Europe following the recovery of Portuguese 
independence from Spain in 1640. 

The latter two-thirds of the book treat with fullness and a wealth of 


statistics the social, religious, and economic conditions in Dutch Brazil. 


.otices 8 37 
Much of this material, drawn from the ledgers of the West Ind i Con 
pany, is published for the first time. Not the least le se of 
the monograph is a critical bibliogray not « ce gy in deta 
the manuscripts used by the author but also | g a le important 
printed works on the subject. One lays dow ook w the 

viction that in the restricted field to which the writer : fine n 

self future laborers will find little to ¢] 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


In order, among other such uses, to make up if possible a complete 
set of the .dmerican Historical Review with which to replace one de 
din a French university library by a bombardment in 1918, the 


Board of Editors would like to receive any copies of the American His 


” k of whatever date, which any readers of this notice can 
spare and may choose to send. Copies of the number for October, 1920 
e especially welcome to them. All such consignments may be sent 


» the office of the Review, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. ( 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Ih) ngs pte? mm Histo 1020, Miss Grace G. Griftin’s annual 
liog vy, has gone to the Government Printing Office, to constitute a 
supplementat volume to the 4<nnual Report of that vear 


PERSONAL 


\lonseigneur Louis Duchesne, member of the French Academy, died 


on April 20. Born in 1843, he became in 1877 professor of ecclesiastical 

istory in the Catholic Institute of Paris, taught for a time in the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, and since 1895 had been director of the Ecole Fran- 
caise de Rome. His fame as a scholar rests chiefly on his critical edition 


~ 


I884-1886, 1892), that of the Warty 


ie joined with Rossi in preparing, and 


gium Hieronymianum which 


is Origines du Culte Chrétien (1889), dealing with the Latin liturgy be 


tore Charlemagne. His determination to follow the severest principles 
of historical criticism, while keeping within the limits of Catholic faith, 
combined with a sometimes ironical style to bring upon him painful con 


troversies, and the scholarly work on still earlier and more contested 


periods of church history which he published in 1906, Histoire Ancienne 


de l’Eglis hree volumes), was placed upon the /nde-x. 


Protessor Gordon C. Davidson, of the University of British Columbia 
died in the latter days of May. For some vears a travelling fellow of the 


University of California, he was later a member of the Canadian Expedi 


irces in the Great War, and was twice seriously wounded It 


was only since last September that he had been professor at Vancouver 


Professor Charles D. Hazen of Columbia University will be absent on 
leave, in Europe, during the next academic vear, and Professor Benjamin 


b. Kendrick, in the United States, occupied with studies in their industrial 


| 
mM 


‘crsona S39 
Professor Wallace Notestein of Corne 
ear in England in preparations for produ git \ 
Frances M. Relf, a volume of the House of Commot tt 2 
similar to that which they lately shed 629 
w 1620 Critically kdited (reviewed 292-294 
e) The Yale Universit 
of the Diary of Sir Simonds D’Ewes ( 
Preserved Smith has been appointed 
Cornell University, to succeed George | 
Professor FE. Raymond Turner of the | 
een ap] ointed lecturer on the Scl ler Foundatior t tiie I H 
University, for 1923, to give in the ng 
tures in the field of English constitutior 
Professor C. E. Carter of Miami Universit t 
absence ror the icadem eal Yen t 
sion he will teach in the University of Tex P thet \\ 
ngton for several months’ work in the governmet 
Professor Carl R. Fish of Wisconsin has re ed leave 
the second semester of 1922-1923, and will spend the rger rtior 
time in study in Washington and in England. His 
will be temporarily occupied by Professor Chauncey 5S oucher of t 
University of Texas, who will also remain in W nsin for the 
session of 1923. Dr. Paul Knaplund, associat t c - 
ersitv, will be on Ie e of absence throug t 
wlemic vear tor the ne st ne Sca 
ivian a chives 
: In a reorganization of the department of hist \\ 
ot Loui Professor Thomas M ec! 
manent head of the department, while Dr. Roland | I 
professor of history, is given more time for writing and reseat dy 
Donald McFayden, assistant professor in the Universit N 
been called to Washingt n University as protessor t at ent t 
We note appointments and promotions as f¢ R I 
sociate professor in Harvard University; D. R. Fox, as a 


sor in Columbia University: A. H. Sweet, as profe 
awrence University, Canton, N. Y.; J. D. Hicks, of Hamlit nive t 
as protessor of history in the North Carolina (¢ llege for W 


legen, as protessor ot storv in Hamline rsit 


Hicks 


il 


\. T. Olmstead of Illinois and St. G. L. Sioussat of Pennsylvania are t 


The foll wing apy intments for summet 
teach in Cornell University; C. E. Chapmat r the niversit ( 
torn in Colum! Universit W. K nity 
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Minnesota, in the University of Oregon; E. P. Cheyney of the Univer 


sity of Pennsylvania, in the Southern Branch of the Universit) 


fornia, Los Angeles; C. P. Higby of the University of West Virginia, in 


the University of California 


GENERAL 
Che contents of the April number of the Historical Outlook include 
the Passing of a Pope and the Making of a New One, by Dr. G. B 
iards, who was in Rome at the time; the Woodland Indians, by H. C 
Hill; Gandhi and his Policy, by A. V. Brown; Bryce’s Holy Roman Em 
pire, by Professor J]. W. Thompson; and Literature in the Synthetic 
Study of History, by E. M. Curti. Articles in the May number are: a 


Problem of Historical Analogy, by Professor G. M. Dutcher; and the 


Relation graphy to the Social Studies in the Curriculum, by Dr 


1). C. Knowlton. In the June number are found: the Immigrant in 
“an History, by Dr. Carl Wittke; and the Window of World His- 


torv—and the Educational Vista, by Professor Eldon Griffin. 


The Library of Congress prints in a pamphlet of fifty-three pages, as 
ennnlement ton ite Handhoanb Vane letailed -count of ifs 

a ippiement to 1 [TaNdDOOR ¢ ianuscripts, a detailed account of it 
cesstons of Manuscripts, Broadsides, and British Transcripts received 

from July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921. 

} 


The Henry M. Phillips prize of $2,000 was awarded by the American 


Philosophical Society, in April, 1921, to Mr. Quincy Wright, for a mono 
graph on The Cont? f the Foreign Relations of the United States 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of the President, of the 
Senate and House, and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice 
This essay has been printed by the society as the main constituent of no 
3 in volume LX. of its Proceedings. 

An Introduction to the History of History, by Professor James T. 
Shotwell, from the press of Lemcke and Buechner, is fulfillment in part 
of the project for a series of volumes, Records of Civilization, formed by 
Professor Shotwell while at Columbia University. 

\ brief but significant discussion of the philosophy of history may be 


found in R. Stammler’s Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung: Dar- 


stellung, Kritik, Losung (Gutersloh, Bertelsmann, 1921, pp. 89) An 
other discussion worthy of notice is O. Braun’s Geschichtsphilosophi 
Will, 127). 


eine Einfithrung (Leipzig, Meiner, 1921, p 
L’Histoire éclairée par la Clinique (Paris, Michel, 1920, pp. 320), by 
’r. Cabanés, shows the contributions of medical knowledge to history 


The book is written with much spirit and is founded upon extensive re 


League of Nations, prepared by Dr 


Charles H. Levermore, secretary of the League of Nations Union and 


in the University of Pennsylvania; S. B. Harding of the University of 
search. 
The second Year Book of the (is 


SLI 


cludes the stort tiie essions of t ( 

\ssembl ind also of the mference at W ¢ ret 

texts ot the treaties ar | res or ere 

ference ( Brooklyn Daily Brooklyn, Ne Yor 


Nations Union, 7o Fifth Avenue. New York 


Great Adventu t i 
s trom the pen of Mark Sullivan, w t 
Wo ledav, Page ind npany 

| € Federal Tra ni I t N 
has issued the Treaties and (tion 
tion of Armament as ratified by the United Stat Sena together wit 
comprehensive tables on naval armamet é 

The \kad nis e Ver igsgesellschatt \t I T NX 
berg has begun the lication of a Hand r | } t 
tended to comprise some forty volumes by expert 
been already published are: Ludwig Curtius, 4Antike Kunst, Bd. | Ye, 
ten und ibvlonien ) Itt {itchristlicl 
Kunst; and Ernst Diez t des Islam 

\fter an interruption of seven years a new volume of the Histon 

{rt, published under the direction of A. Michel ippeare nder t 

title L’4Art en Ew fe au YVIle Siécle, | Paris, ( n S \ 
other volume will also be devoted to this century \ number of expert 
have contributed chapters. E. Faure has published three volumes 
Histoire de l’Art: L’Art Antique (Paris, y21, xX 2 
L’Art Médiéval (ibid., 1921), L’Art Renaissant 1 22 

The Macmillan Company will publish late t met t 
fall 4 Short Histor the Near East, from t indi nsta) 


nople, 320-1018 A. D., by William S. Davis, professor of history in t 


University of Minnesota. About a quarter of the work will | levote 
half of the entire book to the Ottoman Empire and the Balkan king 


ceedings of the second annual meeting of the Ame Cat Hist 
Society, held at St. Louis last December, an articl Re 
Schabert on the 1dwig Missior erein I nded ndepet t 
Bavarian missionary society 1n 1838, and continuing its work in A 
to the recent war; also a paper on Pope Sylvest Re WW 
Kitchin, and one on Pére Antoine ! \nt ‘ 
Louisiana, by Right Re FF, L. Gassler « tor 

The December numb« f the / 


| 
The Catholic Historical Review for April |! n nt of the pr 


in ndepencdence ely etters 

on Lord Baltimore and his Free ) 


Physicians in Italy and their relation to tl 


he other by Mr. Max Kohler on those Edu 


rope, 1778-1919, which had to do with the 1 
of instruction in the vernacular of t 
Jews respectively dwelt There are also papers « 
1 Philipson, and on Heinrich Graetz |! 

ral interesting minor notes 


iril has a long article by A 


ongressmen a Generation After, in whicl 


as the records permit, the qualities and trainin 


] > tor th 1 their 
and senators of that race and their ac 
ess Chere is also a paper by Walter H 


the first negro Baptist church in t 


re the Revolution; one by A. T. Fokeet 
and a number of interesting documents 


concerning the settlement of John Rat 


arti periodicals: J. Stenzel, Zum Problem di 
Philosophiegeschichte (Kant-Studien, XX VI. 3-4); W. L. Westermann 


ls of Research in Economic History ( Political 


M. Trevelyan, History and Fiction (Liv 


)}; C. G. Haines, Ministerial Responsibility and the Sepa 


(American Political Science Review, May); John Bell 


alhousie Review, April); Estanislao Zeballos 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Klassischen A 


{frmaments (Inter-America, April ) 


Bericht tiber die Literatur cur Ges 

Tiberius bis auf Diocletian, 14 bis 284 un. 


( Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte det 


ift, CLXXXIX. 7); L. Bréhier, Histoi 


Années 1917-1021 ( Revue Historique, Janu 


Kossinna of 
» years on the Indo-Germanic peoples, has published 


Indogermanen under the title J 


Berlin, well known for his studies of 


las Indoger- 


1921, pp. v1, 79). 
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rard one William King 1 
(granting Religi s Toleration; and one by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron 
n the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in the United States, Diocese ot 
Chicage 846 to 192 
No. 28 of the Pu tions of the American Jewish Historical §S f 
New York, tbe Society, pp xh, 377) has in the Europe in field two 
apers of marked historical value and of considerable extent: one by [1 
cational Reforms in Et 
a iction into Te } eC 
countries in which the n 
it Mi zekiel by I 
Dr. Gotthard Deutscl 
theus A. Taylor, on Negro Cee 
ne surveys, a caretully 
of the various representatives 
ties and achievements in Cong 
Brooks on the Silver Bluff Church, iis |: 
upon the Negroes in Mauritius 
dolph’s slaves in Ohi 
On the Sources and \ cthcTT@7™7™7™7™7”7_7_7_ 
Science Quarterly, March) ; G. 
ing Age, June 3} 
ration of Powe: 
he Conference on the Limiiation of 
General reviews M. Fluss, 
ler Romischer Katserzeit von 
( aus den Jahren 18 3 
Bysantine: Publication dc’ 
) 
Professor Gust 
first part of a work on Dic 
manische Urvolk (Leipzig, Kabitsch, 


; 


Oxtord University [res ! 
lichael Rostovtzett, now t 
md Greeks in South Ru 
Caesar, der Politike 
talt, 1921 234 Professor M 
ovTa ot Caesar ast thre 
ibilit to devote everyt 
ove political parties in the re 
t oke too suddenly with est 
\lessrs ‘utnam have ite 
¢ first of three volumes of the S 
nglish translation by Professor Da 
re the literary pretensions « the 
is were ts authors. hist 2 
ive een obliged to se it 
historical 1f not to class 1 sche 
» English translation since 1698 
ims p previo S studies \ the 
eT 1K 
ging 
Burne 
P. Perds 
( Re 
Patentge 
konomie 


historica 


truria ¢ Roma (Nu 


Ramsay, A Roman Post Seri 


’rotessor ( irles 
ntiqgie pu She 

udite, vet readabi¢ 


lammarion ) 


vea 
ni 
< 


( 
nive t 
tt 
thes 
shed ( 
; 
? 
Q22 
thy 
}. Ce 
a 
I 
J 
e des 
i ad 
nd Sta 


+. 


fear ( of 
4 
] 
S Etude (srecg ! 
\ Jom ‘ 
Revista de Archivos, Biblioteca inuat \ 
Studies, X. 1); J. R. Anipfing is dng j } 
Li site \ tered Zt tscl ritt tur I 
XL.) ; E. Schwartz lie Re 
ian (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftune fur Rechtsee 
nonistische Abt., XI.) : A. Andreéades, Le Montant 
[ Revue ce Etude (arecqut 1 \l d 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
The Bollandist fat! he rse of the mpt 
thei age long labor ndertal thie it 
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Bollandiana, caused by the war, by issuing now a double volume (pp 
433) indicated as “ Tomus XXXIV.-XXXYV.”_ The chief ¢ontents, oc 
cupying half the volume, is a collection of the original sources for the 
ite of St. Jean Berchmans (1598-1621), with a learned introduction by 
Father \lfred Poncelet, discussing the sources of knowledge of the 
saint's life, death, and canonization. Father Henri Moret furnishes a 


‘atalogue of a large group of Latin hagiographical manuscripts whic 


the lib 


ry of the medical school of 
Montpellier, and gives some texts from them. Finally, Father Maurice 
Coens gives, with appropriate introductory matter, the Life of St. Leb 
win (Liafwine) the Anglo-Saxon apostle of the Frisians. An appendix 
completes Abbé Ulysse Chevalier’s Repertortum Hymnologicum by com 


pleting volume V., * Addenda et Corrigenda’ 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
The Disticl f Cato, so called, are translated from the Latin, with an 
introductory sketch, by Professor Wayland J. Chase, in no. 7 of the Unr- 


versity of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History 


\. Perier has given a careful and scholarly account of an important 
but hitherto little known Christian apologist, Yahya ben Adi: un Philo- 


sophe Arabe Chrétien du X® Stécle ( Paris, Geuthner, 1920, pp. 228) 


\ notewor 


{Irchitecture Multtatre (Paris Boccard, 


book is La Cité de Rhodes, 1310-1522: Topographi 


). xvilil, 158), by A. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Heusler, Das Nordische Alter- 
Besiehung sum Westgermanischen (Archiv fur das Studium 


Sprachen und Literaturen, CXNLII. 3); J. L. Heiberg, Les 


Sciences Grecques et leur Transmission, Il. L’Oeuvre de Conservation et 
de Transmission des Byzantins et des Arabes (Scientia, February 1) ; 
P. Cloché, L’Eglise Mérovingienne (La Vie Universitaire, March); H 
Meyer, Die Pfalzgrafen der Merowinger und Karolinger (Zeitschritt 
der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, XLII., Germanistische Abt.) ; 
FE. Seckel, Die Aachener Synode vom Januar 819 (Neues Archiv, XLIV. 


1); Count J. de Pange, Les Papes d’Avignon et les Bénéfices Ecclésias- 


tigues (Le Correspondant, April 25); E. Hoyer, Die Selbstwahl vor, 1m, 
und nach der Goldenen Bulle (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur 


Rechtsgeschichte, XLII., Germanistische Abt. ) 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, honorary fellow of Wadham College, 


Oxtord, continues his volumes of architectural history with an account 
yf the Renaissance of Roman Architecture, of which part I., devoted to 
Italy, has been published in handsome form by the Cambridge University 
Press, while part I] devoted to England, will be ready before long 


rt 
Gabriel. 


Vicomte de Guichen, well known both a t 

torian, has published La Crise d’Orient de 18 ar En 

Paul, pp. 556), a book on an important to I : extensive re 


The relevant part of Baron von Eckardstein’s Le rinnerunge? 
see 4m. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 5317) has been translated, edited by George 
Young, and { le 7 


put 


the Court of St. James, 1805-1005 
Che attention of students of history may ell be called to the large 
amount of historical information, relatin 


1 
} 


g21, which is contained in the three additional volumes (XX X.-XNXXII 


of the pacdia Britannica, latel ssued, ea rie ntaining 
more than a thousand pages e exceeding t rate rt thie 

storv of the war, those on the recent history of the vid ! 
of the world, and the articles of recent biographv, may especia be met 
tioned 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals » Ha inglo-FFrench 

Relations under Charles I]. ( History, April); Sir Julian Corbett, Naf 
econ and the British Navy after Trafalgar (Quarterly Review, Ay 


G. Lacour-Gayet, Napoléon @ Berlin en 1806 (Revue des Etudes Na 
léoniennes, January-February); R. Michels, Etude sur les Relation 
toriques entre la France et les Pays du Rhin ( Revue Historique, Mat 


anon., La Question des Réparations depuis la Paix (Revue d’ Economic 


1 - 1 +} ry 
de la Guerre has put forth the first volume of a catalogue of e German 


and Austrian portion of its extensive collection of books, pamphlets, and 


articles on the Great War, Cataloque Méthodique du Fonds Allemand d 


a Bibliothéque, tome La Crise Internationale ( Paris, Etienne Chiron 


\p. XX, 292), which lists systematically 5699 pieces, published in Get 


many and Austria-Hungary before the end of 1920 (some also in 192 


and relating to the war in its international aspects. Writings relating 
single nations and localities, and an alphabetical index, will fol 
Whole making three volumes, of about 1200 page \longsice 
valuable repertory should be mentioned Hinrichs’s Die Deutsche A? 
iteratur (1914-1915), F. Avenarius’s Kriegs-Ratgeber yr Deutscl 
Schrifttum (1915-1916), and the briefer lists of Buddecke, Artegsiiter 
tur (1917), Hohlfeld, Die Deutsche Kriegsliteratur (1917), and Kunz 
Bibliographic der Kriegsliteratur (1920); also, Jean Vic, La Littératu 


de Guerre (Paris, 1918, 2 vols.), the incomplete but extensive Catalog 


4 j 
Ait rea S15 
~¢ ircl 
Politique, November); Prince Sixte de Bourbotr Pray tla 
(Le ¢ rrespon lant february 
f THE GREAT WAR 
The French government institution called the theque et M 
Iu Fonds de la Guerre of the library of the cit t und t even 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII 


Hist vical News 


ve nes t Ss a shed of the Catalogu Raisonnée ( Paris I 
Paul) of the Collection of Henri Leblanc, of whic vy the way, the next 
t oO ve lu nes W € de \ ted to (Cre nan wé¢ ks 

locumented .\Januel des Origines de la Guerr 


\ clear and well-doc 
inded on the multi-colored books 


(Paris, Brossard, pp. 496), for 
Roches \. Pevet has published Les Responsables de la Guerre (Paris 
Librairie de l’'Humanité, 1921, pp. 500) utilizing a number of hitherto 
unpublished documents. Dezvant la Guerre: la Faillite des Trois Inter 
natitonales, l’]nternationale des Nations, l'Internationale Ouvriéer Inter 
nationale Catholique eur Origine, leur Doctrine Pacifique, leur Fon 
tion, et leur Action en (Paris, Dubreuil, 1922, \ 
Narodetski 
Commandant de Civrieux’s La Grande Guerre, 1014 Ipercu 
Histoire Militaire (Paris, Payot, 1921, pp. 151) is written from the 
point of view of a partizan of Nivelle. The treatment, therefore, is not 
obyective 
\ clea im i¢ irate account of the Italian pl ise or the wa Ss em- 
odied in F. Quintavalle’s Crontstoria della Guerra Mondiale, 1.° Da 
Congress Berlino, Lugli 1878, agli Armistizsi, Novembre 1018 
Milan, Hoepli, 1921, pp. xxxi, 8o¢ The portions dealing with other 
countries are not equally Satistactory 
The German Reichsarchiv has begun a series of publications cailed 
Forschungen und Darstellungen ( Berlin, Mittler), in which the first issue 
history of the 


on an episode of great importance in thi 


Marne; the second is a treatise, marked by mux 


criticism, on Deutsche Wirtschafts-Propaganda im Weltkriege, by Dr. R 


iehler 
who served continuously throughout the whole war in 


Colonel wh 
+1 
ler Moltke, 


J 
Falkenhayn, and Hindenburg, publishes a valuable collection of short ar 
ticles describing personages and events as he saw them, under the title 

31 5) 


Der Grosse Krieg in Feld und Heimat (Tubingen, Osiander, py 
H. von Poseck, in charge of cavalry matters in the German 
has published Die Deutsche Kavallerie in Belgien und 


General 


general staff, 
Frankreich ( Berlin, Mittler, 1921). 

\ brief but satisfactory account of the battle of Verdun is Com 
mandant Bouvard's La Gloire de Verdun ( Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 
1922, pp 100 ) 

Se abi rine 


War, 


has published the second volume on 


Trade, by C. Ernest Fayle, in the Official History of the Great 
ecord from the opening of the submarine campaign to the 


Murray 


carrying the 1 


appointment of the Shipping Comptroller. 
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battle of the acy er sé 


Two important phases of the econot 
management Of ratiré ads and of toreign ¢ 
lished Les Chemins de cr fo f ) 
nod), the best gene ral book t on the P 
Britain the United State 


( irs de a Gt } 
Students whe re imtereste n f ‘ 


de irmice pr (,ra) ( 
a orme! cent t t 
Philip Scheidematl thre 
tails ot tne ] il me t nt nN ent 
] 
not revea in Pap A 


1s yen \ 

\. Schetke t ‘ ‘ t 

His nemorit tive Sa t ‘ 

1S Helas Paris, Catin, 1922 i) 

) 

Pile } | nl ‘ 102 
Paillares, 1s the we ( 1 e ¢ ! 
ments ¢ ic hastile t 

Various phase 

are respons e for a great 1 I ecent \ ng t 
cant are 4: Colms l Cri 
sfanaes TOm Alar ) 
Lucien-Graux’s Histoire des atior 
1919-24 Septembre 1920 (Paris, Cres, 1921 . 
+ 1 

addresses and article mond Poincare te 
; > ] 

t Pata aris, iJaragon Q2 

Notewor irticie 1 eric i kx (ire 

(Revue de Pa M l 
J \rn ? 
Late Heri herg \rmy \ 
Vaval IWar, ! 5 (Quart Revit \pr 
Revue | ( \ 


Ran 
of the regulation of internatior monetat elat 
R Jurrenbergel 
of Conduct 4 fin 1 ! 
t 
‘ 
Git ut 
French Navy, Some J 1 
1 
tute ceedings 


= Sec 2 ee 22 ws: = § 
Aa 8 y = 4 62% peso si Ss tes sai 


t Ct 
; 4 
ersit 6 2¢ 
the editor An earlie ; 
i nad eco! re eT’ 
i? fia i a? 
is an “intermediate source-book apparent] ‘ 
schools, and presents its extracts a! aocument n rng 
M. von Boehn, who has previous vritter rat ely 
teenth century under the title Rokoko, has | he jlay 
hundert ( Berlin, Askanischer Verlag, 1921, 1 \ O78 


Colonel H. C. Wylly’s Life of Lieutenant 
K. B. (Clarendon Press) is the fruit of long and care t ! 


1 


ld authoritative 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb add to their val 
English local government a volume on English Pris. 
ernment (Longmans), dealing with the ty hundred 


1877, when the central government took over the prisons 


Lord George Hamilton has brought out a second volume 
mentary Reminiscences and Reflections, covering the ve Xs ( 
during which he was continually on the Front Bench, either in office 


opposition 


Poverty Problem. It has also a study of Eighteenth Centur Ne 
Practice in Fife, by Sir Bruce Seton, based on doctors’ account ( 
letters from Queen Anne to Godolphin, relating to Scotlan 
ticle on the Professional Pricker and his est of Wit t ( 


W. T. Neill 


Societe Jersiatse has undertaken te 
cerning the Channel Islands which are to be found in the 
neighboring I*rench department of La Manche e first t 
of the Cartulaire de Jersey, Guernese 
contain early documents from Mont St. Michel 

British government publications: Calendar 
1347-1356; Calendar e Pap ] tian, 1632-1¢ 
Hinds; Report on the Manuscripts of tl le A ‘ } 


[papers of 


chancellor, his brother Sir John Finch, and other member ft 
( Historical Manuscripts Commission, pp. xxii, ¢ 


State Papers, CX1I1., for 1919 


rad S49 
i am Mr H nnett 
| 
be 
The Scottisi H sho ToT \pr a a turthe t 


Notewort article erio W \. Morris. 7/ Sheriffs ar 
enry | English Historical Review 
\ W. T. Waugh, The G Praemuniry 

Privileges Benedicti Washingtor 

ty st 1d1es IX 1) Ti [:7 uf I 1% 
phen Cambridge Law Journal, I. 2); W. W. Sweet hn Wes 
Methodist Review, April); George Unwin, T/ Transition t 
y Systen English Historical Review, April); Viscount Hal 

ine, / Ho r the kmpo the Judicial Committ f the P) 

( Ca ge Law Journal, |. 2); Sir Frederick Pollock, | Mi 
). M. (Quarterly Review, April); Ernest Barker, Lord Bry 
Hist cal Review \p il ) Sout {frica, 795 (rn 

() irter] \ 

FRANCE 
Vedteval France: a Companion to French Studies (Cambridge Uni 
ersity Press), edited by Arthur Tilley, is a collection of ten monograpl 
on political history, the army, the navy, philosophy, literature, archae 
ology, etc., | such high authorities as MM. Charles Langlois, Pierre 

Caron, Charles de la Ronciere, A. Jeanroy, Lucien Foulet, and Sir Thomas 
ickson, the whole making a comprehensive surve which is to be fol 
wed by a similar one for modern France 
(;. Boulen and O. Martin have published in Des Fiez a I'Us 


rance (Paris, Sirey, 1921, pp. 110), a very important text fo 
law in France at the end of the fourteenth century. Though the 


een previous editions, this edition replaces them, being based 


study of twenty-seven different manuscripts and accompanied w 


ical explanation and comment 


} 


\ monograph of the first importance for the war “du Bien-] 


is H. Stein’s Charles de France, Frere de Louis XI. (Paris 


T 


‘re have 


upon the 


I | g character 
eighteenth-century diplomacy is studied by P. Oursel in La Diplomat 
le la France is Louis XVI.: Succession de Bavtére et Paix de 


Paris, Plon, 1921, Pp 397 ). 


I> 
} 


aron A. de Maricourt has published Mémoires du Généra 


schen 


N ques, 


1777-1853, sur les Guerres de l’Empire (Paris, Lemerre). It is valuable 


ecause of the important positions held by Nogués, his varied exp 


1 
Nis msight and 


power of statement 


erience, 


e theories of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, and others with re 


gard to international peace are set fort 


Socialiste en France et la Société des Nations (Paris, Garnier 


1 by J. L. Puech in La Tradition 


- } \ 
SSO Hist rica 
A 
Picard, 
Qg21, pp. 1x, 871) 
pp. 230) 


ra N51 
[he secon mie | 
sepl Vagi inet son Temps i minut nd ent 
analysis of Le Stége de Par e Mu f » 
le la Banque de France (Paris, Alcat Dp. $75 rre nae 
n the ministries of agriculture and eree | nont 
rigins of the Frat ( Pr ssian wa I {) 
i874 ( Paris, Hachette 215 t 
‘ars immediately after the overthrow of his ministt 
written of the same period in Thiers au | M 
grave, 1922, pp. 357) 
The first satistactory life t the D \ 
Vallery-Radot, Le Duc d’Aumale d'aprés sa respondap ( 
r Fleury, 1840-1871 ( Paris, Plon, 1922 84 
duction to four volumes of correspondence 
\ new edition of Vicomte A. de Calonne ey fy 
{ncien Régime dans le Nord de la France ( Pat Memoires de la + 
été des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1921, pp. x 3 the first 
1887 and contains much new material 
Though primarily intended as a work of loca ti \. Mous 
Documents pour servir @ l’Histoire de la Maison de Kergo } 
tagne (Paris, Champion, 1921, pp. cv is general value beca 
contains many unpublished documents trative of Breton « lit 
from the Middle Ages to the present time. Similar materials on the his 
tory of Auvergne are made available in the Marquis de Lastic’s Chronique 
de la Maison de Lastic, d’aprés les Archives du Chateau de Parentiquat 
et quelques autres Documents (Montpellier, 1919-1921, 3 vols 


\ third volume of Documents Inédits concernant la V1 t Sh 


du Bailliage d’ Amiens, E-xtraits des Régistres du Parlement de Paris et 
du Trésor des Chartes ( Paris, Picard, 1921, pp. 437 K. Maugis, has 
been published, covering the vears 1397-1471. Unlike the two preceding 
this volume has much important material on public law and econon 
conditions. The first part shows the working of the fiscal system 


veloped during the Hundred Years’ War, the second the consequences otf 


the partition of the bailliage of Amiens by the king and the Duk 
Burgundy in 1435 
R. Reuss has published the first good French account of the Hrstor 


le Strasbourg depuis ses Origines jusqu'a no urs Par 


bacher ) [his important book is the work of many year Other recent 
books which deal with the same area are L. Batiffol’s / 1) mn 


publiques Alsaciennes (Paris, Hemmerle, 1921, pp. iv, 315) and Le Rhu 


et la France: H 


xix, 385) by J 


The peri « 


stoire Politique et Economig lon, 19 
Avineau 
volume of P. Masson's Marseille depuis 178¢ ache 1921 
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mars von Reims im Prozess Rothads von Soissons (Neues Archiv, XLIV 


1); F. Lot, Conjectures Démographiques sur la France au 1X*® St 


‘ 


I] Le Moven Age, May); Count de Calan, La Noblesse Franca au 


XVI11¢ Siécle (Revue des Sciences Politiques, January) ; Commandan 


Herlairt, Les Enlévements d’Enfants @ Paris en 1720 et en 1750, 1., 11 
(Revue Historique, January, March); B. Combes de Patris, Lours X] 
a Légende et l’Histoire (Revue des Etudes Historiques, January); F. | 
Renaut, Etudes sur le Pacte de Famille et la Politique Coloniale Fran 
caise, 1760-1702 ( Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Frangaises, 1922, 1 


M. Marion, Des Causes Financiéres de la Révolution (Revue des Cour 


et Conférences, January 30); A. Cochin, Les Sociétés de Pensée et 


Révolution, 11. La Liberté (Le Correspondant, February 22); G. Lenotre 
Les Agents Rovyalistes sous la Révolution, l’Affaire Perlet, 11., III. ( Revue 
des Deux Mondes, January 15, February 15); Frederic Masson, Les Com 
plots Jacobins au Lendemain de Brumaire (Revue des Etudes Nap 
léoniennes, January-February); P. Marmottan, Le Cardinal Maury « 
les Bonaparte (Revue des Etudes Historiques, January); A. Augustin 
Thierry, Augustin Thierry d'aprés sa Correspondance, V. La Princess: 


Belgiojoso (Revue des Deux Mondes, February 1) 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


lor beginners in Italian Professor John Van Horne, of the University 

of Illinois, edits a small book entitled /] Risorgimento (University of Chi 

cago Press, pp. 168), containing six selections chosen as offering con 


temporary illustration of some of the most interesting phases of the 


Italian struggle for freedom and unity: Mazzini’s letter of 1831 to 


Charles Albert; the first act of Rovetta’s Romanticismo (1854); Mercan 


eriodicals: E. Perels, Eine Denkschrift Hink- 


+ 


tini's Hymn of Garibaldi; passages relating to the expedition of the 


Phousand to Sicily, from Garibaldi’s Memorite; Cavour’s speech of 


March 25, ISO1, on the Roman question ; and Carducci’s oration ot IS82 


i 


on the death of Garibaldi 


The second and third volumes of Mazszini’s Letters to an Englisi 


\ discussion of recent political movements in Italy and their bearing 


ions between France and Italy is to be found in Com 
munisme et Fas en Italte ( Paris, Bossard, 1922, pp. 118) bv J. Alazard 
\ new volume of Recherches sur l’'Histoire Politique du Royaume 


Asturien, 718-910 ( Tours, Arrault, 1921, pp. 364) is by L. Barrau-Dihig« 


of the library of the Sorbonne 


The book is of especial importance for its study of the commerce and 
industry Of \larse es 
Family, completing, to his death in 1872, this record of his life edited by 
FE. F. Richards, have been published (London, John Lane) 


(7¢ adil 
Cardcna Cisne) ( ry 

erica, 1921, pp. 434) C. de Ced @ 
nfluent il prelate of the age ot ler I 
Spanish government at the time ot 

Professor lelix Racl 
Kritische Untersuchung (Freiburg 1. B., Boltze ). 

The past and future relations between Spain ar | rtug 
with learning and insight in a lecture by Dr. Rica rg S 
under the title 4 ZJntercultura de Portuga pantta () 
\raujo). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W i \l 
San Marino (History, April); G. Govau, Si 
i Eqlise et les I glis s Le Nouveau Pontif f Re e ce Deux Mondes 


March 1): V. Castaneda, Relaciones Geografica f 


toricas del Reino de Valencia, hechas en el sig 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


General review: P. Kehr, Bericht ber die H 
menta Germaniae Historica 1020 (Neues Archiv, XLIV. 1 It t 
be noted also that an account of a whole century of Germar 
scholarship is embodied in Professor Harry Bresslau’s Geschichte der 
Vonumenta Germaniae Historica, im Auftrage threr Zentraldircktior 


bearbeitet (Hanover, 1921, pp. xili, 750), 1n itself a monument 


An excellent and penetrating use of the whole literature of the subj 

has been made by K. Hampe in Der Zug nach dem Osten: die K 

torische Grosstat des Deutschen Volkes Mittelalter (Berli eubne 


IQ2T, pp. 108 ) 


Dr. Albert Werminghoft's Conrad Celt 


berg (I reiburg 1 5. Boltze ) pre vides not only an elaborate biography but 
a learned and interesting picture of Nuremberg at the « ¢ 


century. 

An interesting account of a man typrcal of hi mt S St 
Wilhelm Ferdinand Herzog zu Braunschweig und Liineburg 
heim, 1921, pp. xvi, 402) 


\ valuable discussion of the events from the d 


to the opening of the war is to be found in Deuts: f 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11. (Leipzig, Deichert, 1921 f ( 
hak. 

On the basis of reports found in archives at Str rg 
French occupation C. Schmidt has written / Pla S 
tigue Allemande en Alsace-Lorraine, 1015 Paris, Pavot, 1922 


264). 


Tomas Lopes, (Revista de Arcl Biblioteca Mu 


? mands I lout Paris, Payot, 1921, pp 
rt 
364) by R. Brunet is not a mere analysis but a historical account of the 
ickground and setting of the new constitution of Germany. [rom that 

+ +} } + } 1 hich } 

( view 1f 18S the est DOOK which Nas yet appeared 
\ biography of importance to the political as well as to the commercial 
and naval history of Germany before and during the war, is that of 
{lbert Ballin, Direktor der Hamburg-Amerika Linte ( Berlin, Gerhard 
sta n 

\n important volume by a well-known authority is J. Redlich’s Das 


Oesterreitchische Staats- und Reichsproblem: Geschichtliche Darstellung 


ler inneren Politik der Habsburgischen Monarchte von 1848 bis zum 
( ntergang des Ke Hes ( Leipzig, Der Neue Getst Verlag 192! 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Grisar, Lutheranalecten: V 
Cur non Manus Nostras in Sanguine tstorum Lavamus? VI. Melancthons 
Ratselhafte Nachgiebigkett auf dem Augsburger Reichstag 1530 (His- 
torisches Jahrbuch, XLI. 2); H. E. Feine, Eimwirkungen des Absoluten 
Staatsgedankens auf das Deutsche Katsertum im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert 
(Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, XLII., German 
istische Abt.) ; D. Sagmuller, Der Rechtliche Begriff der Trennung von 
Kirche und Staat auf der Frankfurter Nattonalversammlung 1848-1840 
Theologische Quartalschrift, CII. 3-4); C. Schweitser, Bismarcks 
Aeussere Politik und sein Christentum (Preussische Jahrbucher, March) 
ge Saunders, The Resignation of Bismarck (Quarterly Review, 
April); F. R. Fairchild, German War Finance: a Review [based on Ch 
Rist, Les Finances de Guerre de l’Allemagne] (American Economic Re- 
view, June); Dr. P. Dirr, Auswartige Politik Kurt Eisners und der 
Bayerischen Revolution (Stddeutsche Monatshefte, February); Joseph 


Szebenyei, Hapsburg, Hungary, and Horthy (Century Magazine, June) 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
Godefrotd Kurth, 1847-1016: le Patriote, le Chrétien, l’Historien 
Brussels, La Lecture au Foyer, 1922, pp. 142), by the late Professor 
\lfred Cauchie, contains two characteristic lectures by that lamented 
scholar, the one, on Kurth as patriot and Christian, delivered in Brus 
sels in September, 1920, and the other, on Kurth as an historian, delivered 
in December of that vear at the Belgian Historical Institute in Rome on 


the occasion of the resumption of the instruction interrupted by the war 


Che chief matter in the Bulletin of the Commission Royale d'Histoire, 
LXNXNXIV. 4, is an important article in Flemish, * De Doopsgezinden te 
(Antwerpen in de Zestiende Eeuw ”, by K. Vos 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Terlinden, La Politique Eco- 


nomigue de Guillaume 1°’, Rot des Pays-Bas, en Belgique, 1814-1830 


854 Historical News 
| 
Revue Historique, January ) | 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The first volume of the re 
ropéens, bv Professor Charles De Lant 

Herman Vander Linden of Liege, w ed te 

¢] olonial efforts of Portugal and Spain t 

o Dutch and Danish colonization, appears n 19! te 
| ] third | 

Sweden being lett for the ird ve me ‘ I 

lescribinge the colonial expansion of France from th 

was destroved in the German burning of L« gethe t 

Vander Linden’s library and notes 

pamphlet ( Brussels, Lamerti 62 t ! t ( 

the Swedish portio1 

11 1 1 ] 
| Ma au is ] 1S ed e nrs " 


single-volume history o 17 1 g 
mann, 1921, pp. 235) by E. Keyser 

Phe historical backgre und of the problem of Russiar nit et 

y E. Haumant in Le Probléme de lUnité R Par Bossard, 19 

132) 

l“ospominaniya [Recollections], 7974-1919 ( Ber idyshnik Lor 
don, Jashke), by V. B. Stankevich, is one of the most valuable book n 
the period of Russian history indicated, the author having been a 5 ilist 
Revolutionary editor before the war, and having been in su va 
positions during the war as gave him « ortunities of obse g near at 


and most of the important crises 


The Macmillan Company has published Russia lay and morro 

vy Professor Paul Miliukov, partly lectures delivered in America 
icles in periodicals: Fk. Roussea n l’ Alea 
colas Il., le Comte Witt La Nouvelle Revue 


February 15): M. Paléologue, La Russie des Tsars pendant la Grande 


Guerre, III. La Misston de MM. Viviani et Albert Thomas; IV. L’Entrée 
en Guerre de la Roumanie: V. Le Désastre Roumain ( Revue des Deux 
Mondes, January 15, February 15, March 1) inon., J Vouvement 
Pangermaniste dans les Milieux Allemands de la P yne Ru Le ( 


respondant, April 25 1. J. Blociszewski, La Constitution Polonatse du 


7 Vars 1021 (Revue des Sciences Politiq es, Januar? 
ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
Gaudefrov-Demombvnes's Les Jnstitutions Maris Flam- 
marion, 1921, pp. Xii, 192) is an excellent mat t 
recent scholars} 
Reports of General Ducrot and of 
other important documet trative N t 


-1SlQ Ved ler) say 
Stadt Danzig (Danzig, Danziger Verlagsgesellschatt, 1921 119 \ 
: 
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tion nted Liban et l’Expédition rancalss Sy 
Paris \. Pa x, 351), edited b lathe Can ¢ e Ro 

monteix, S. | 

The second er of the urna Indian History, edited by P 
TeESsSs( Shafaat Ahmad Khan of All ihabad, Sustains the yromiuse of its 
first issue, and contains articles of especial value, by the author and his 
tatt, on source or the history of British India in the seventeenth cet 
tury preserved in the India Office and the Public Record Office, and on 
historical manuscripts in the libraries of India The number also pre 
sents the beginning of a learned monograph on the Army of Ranjit Singh 


by Sita Ram Kohli, and a translation of the Jesuit dnnual Letter of 1648- 


1649 from 

The latest volume of the Oxford reprints concerning India is Tit 
Private Life of an Eastern King, by William Knighton (Oxford, Claren 
don Press), which, originally published in 1855 and 1869, depicted vividly 
the life of the court of Oudh from narrations by a European adventurer 
In the service of the king and by a slave girl of the last queen 


1 Paul S. Reinsch, American minister to China from 1913 to 
ight out through Doubleday, Page, and Company a volume 


led An American Diplomat in China. 


\ clear and careful study is presented by H. Tchen, Les Rela 


Diplomatiques de la Chine et du Japon (Paris, La Vie Universitaire 


1922, pp. 328) 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Eco 
nomics and History, has brought out a study of the Conscription System 
in Japan, by Gotaro Ogawa, D. C. L., professor of finance in the | 
versity of Kioto (Oxford University Press). The work is in two parts, 


first, an historical survey of the system of conscription, from its inaugu 


ration in 1873 to the present time, and second, a study of the economic 
effects of the system 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: AleS Hrdlicka, The Peopling 


fsia (Proceedings of the American Pailosophical Society, LX. 4); M 
Pernot, Angora: les entre l'Occident et l’Orient (Revue des Deux 


r Dennett, The United States and * Good Of 


the East (American Journal of International Law, January) 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Les Noirs di {frique (Paris, Payot, 1921, pp. 160) is a historical 
essay on the negro peoples of Africa, their customs, religions, and at 
by M. Delafosse 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Sorel and L, Auriant, Jeremy 


Bentham et l'Indépendance de l’Eqypte (Mercure de France, April 15); 


P. W. Wilson, The Kingdom of Egypt (World’s Work, June 


Pre fessc 
1919, has br 
Mondes, February |); Ty) 


GENERA 
ce of lenartment of Hi 
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The twentiet ession of the International Congress of Americanists 
Vill De eid at IN de Janeiro in ugust, the wentyv-first at (is en Y 
Sweden, in 1923, the chairman of the committee of organization in the 
latter case being Baron Erland Nordenskiold, head of the department ot 


ethnology in 


the museum Of that city 
r Carl R. Fish has written an /ntroduction to tl Stud 
[ for p. 75) tor use in connection with university ex 


k ( Madison niversity of Wisconsin ) 
rian Society for Apr 


1 paper 


1 
lassachusetts, has a 


the Massachusetts Archives, chiefly consisting in a documented 
those archives, extending to 1836. It is followed by the text of severa 
nteresting papers from the archives. Mr. Henry De Puy contributes 
nine Andrew Jackson letters, correspondence of Andrew Jackson and 
Samuel Swartwout, 1823-1825. The main element in the number (159 
| however, is a series of long communications of William McCulloc! 
to Isaiah Thomas, 1812-1815, intended to supplement Thomas's Hist 

Printing in Ame) and replete with curicus and detailed intormati 
oncerning printing in Pennsylvania 

fy cR 


Mr. R 
etv, has 


a small b 


1 igi 


Controversies on Federal Appellate Jurisdiction p. | 
pl 1 address delivered in June, 1921, by Colonel Alexander 
f Savannah, as president of the Georgia Bar Associatior 
rial on its topic, dwelling especial] 


ally rich in Georgian mater 
Benning’s opinion in Padelford vs. Savannah (1854) 
merican Party System: an Introduction to the Study of Polttica 


i States, by Professor Charles E. Merriam of Cl 


tite nited 
rom the press of Macmillan 


obert W. Neeser, formerly secretary of the Naval History S« 
‘ful historical and patriotic service by pre] 
Ship Names of the United States Navy: their Meanu 


performed a us¢ 


pe 


ook on 


n (New York, Moffat, Yard, and Company ) 


tlana 


Blacl f the New York Public Library, in Scot/a 


eorge | slack, « 

{merica, published by the Scottish section of “ America’s Mak 

ew York, 1921, pp. 126), brings together a biographical list 

aracterizing the career of more than 1300 Scots in America 

e March number of the Journal of the Presbyterian Historica 
1 of Rev. and Mrs 


ire found the concluding part of the Journal 


-d by Professor Harry T. Stock, and a paper on the 


rginia, by S. Gordon Smyt! 


Providence, Virg 


it of ecclesiastical history in the Catholic University ot 
1, with four substantial and creditable vol 
published under 


Of these volumes tl 


has just inauguratec 
ries of Studies in American Church History, 
f Professor Peter Guilday 


Tia care ¢ 


Pre Tess 
tension wor 
In the / ] 
1921, Mr. John H. Edmonds, archivist of = es): 
tt 
a privately 
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It is espec 
on Judge } 
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ivicrica 

Srst is Father Jean Dilhet’s Etat Eglise ( 
Etats-Unis de l'Amérique Septentrionale (pp. XX\ 10, 262 ritte: 
about 1800 and now translated and edited by Re Patrick W 
S. T. D.: the second, Thomas Cornwal: Comn 

Varyland (pp. x, 140). by Rev. George B. Stratemeiet 
third, The Society for the Propagation tl 
196), by Rev Edward J. Hicke the 1 t i} 
the United States, 17 22 a. 2 223) I 

MIS 

he American Geographical Societ N 
A Description of kar! Vaps, Origina 
Dr. Edward L. Stevenson. The maps described ar 
manent wall exhibition of the soctet ere 
of others found in the societ 
reprint of 4 Sho cnt j 
Virginia, Maryland 2 ‘ 
Ienglisi London, 1735), o1 which onl five 
print will include a facsimile rept t 
smith s map, wit extensiol 

The Magazin History prints in the October numbet 
of Washington 

Students of the diplomacy of the Revolution should know t the ¢ 
istence of Don Valentin Urt n's J plo 


I., La Emancipacion de las Britdanicas, t La i 


(Pamplona, Higinio Coronas, 1920, pp. 500 


quate to its Purpose, by Arthur D, Call, secretar 
Society and editor of the dd ite f Pea . 
Peace Society with an evident purpose, to emphasize the | ederal ( t 
tion as international in character, and the Const the ‘ 
worthiest model (in some essertial features, at least or that gt 
association of nations toward which the world ( 


Convention is briefly but effectively t 
of the Constitution, namely, that it created a govet 
not of men: and that the central government operate 
viduals and not upon states Phe booklet c« 
laration ot Independence, the Articles of Contederation, the ¢ 
and the American Peace Society's “ Suggestions tor a G 
The Manning Association of Billerica, Massa ( 
out a remarkable and hitherto unpublished manu 
Manning in the year 1798 and only recently disco 


ning manse at North Billerica It is entitled 
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is added this characterization by the author: “ Shewing the Causes 


why a free government has Always Failed, and a Remidy against it” 


ressed to “the Republicans, Farmers, Mecanicks, and Labourers 
in the United States of Amarica, By a Labourer”. Chief among the 
causes that “ Ruen Republicks” is “a Conceived Difference of Interests 
Between ‘those that Labour for a Living and those that git a Living with- 
out Bodily Labour”. Manning has in a way anticipated Marx, yet he 


does not go to the length of prescri a dictatorship of the proletariate. 

Although their are many caulings by which men live honistly without 
Labour, yet as Labour is the soul parrant of all property by which all 
re seported, therefore the cauling aught to be honourable and the 
Labourer respected.” ondly Remidi is knowledge"; and “the 


rinsaple knowledge nesecary for a free man to have is obtained by the 


Libberty of the press or publick newspapers “ But this kind of knowl- 
edge is almost ruened of late by the doings of the few.” Therefore he 
proposes an association of “those who Labour for a Living”, and the 


establishment of a “ Magazein” for their better information, Incidentally 
he pays his respects to the Jay “treety ” at length and often, and he has 
some first-hand information concerning the Shays Rebellion. Mr. S. E. 


Morison furnishes an appreciative and elucidating preface and numerous 


Tatum’s Journal, kept while he was topographical engi- 
neer (1814) to General Jackson, constitutes vol. VII., nos. 1, 2, and 3, of 
Smith College Studies in History. The writer of the journal had been 
a captain of North Carolina troops in the Revolution, had settled in 
Nashville as a lawyer about the same time that Jackson arrived, and had 
been attorney general of the state, and then judge of the superior court. 


ointed topographical engineer by Jackson in June, 1814, and 


He was ap] 


vegan his services at Jackson’s headquarters at the junction of the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa rivers July 21 following. About one-third of the journal 
consists of a topographical survey of the Alabama River from that point 
down to its junction with the Tombigbee, with remarks upon the char 
acter of the country. The remainder of the journal is an account of the 
movements and actions of Jackson’s army from August 19, 1814, to Janu 
ary 20, 1815, and is a valuable first-hand narrative of events, particularly 
of the battle of New Orleans and its antecedént actions. The journal, 


of which is in the office of the chief engineer of the United 


States army, is edited, with an introductory note, by Professor John S. 


Notes on Land and Sea, 1850, is the journal of Dr. Robert F. Evans 


of Shelbvville. Tennessee. written while on the wav to California ( Bad 


The first series of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Vavies tn the War of the Rebellion, containing the records and documents 


the Union Navy, having been completed by the issue of the twenty- 


i 
explanatory note 
i 
the origina) 
Bassett 
rer ) 


America R61] 


seventh volume, the Navy Department has now issued the first of thr 
volumes which will compose series 2, comprising the records and doc 
ments of the Confederate Navy. The volume (pp. 980, and 21 plates) is 
edited by Captain C. C, Marsh 

A useful little book in the Lake English Classics (| ‘ago, S 
Foresman, and Company) is Selections from the Writings of Abraham 

incoln, edited for school use by Professor J. G R. Hamilton of Nort 

Carolina 

Volume II. (1868-1872) of Ellis P. Oberholtzer’s History of ti 
United States since the Civil War has come from the press ( Macmillan 

At the time of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversar 
the birth of President Rutherford B. Hayes, October 4 next, under t 


auspices of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, the 
first volumes of the Diary and Letters of President Hayes will be publishe 
He kept a diary from the days of his boyhood to the end of his life. W 
the letters, now preserved in the Memorial Library at Spiegel Gr 
State Park, in the custody of the society, the publication will make a 
four volumes, edited by President Hayes’s biographer, Mr. Charles R 
Williams of Princeton. 

Chauncey M. Depew’s My Memories of Eighty Years, chapters ft 


hich, with the title “Leaves from my Autobiography”, appeared 


Scribner’s Magazine, has been published in book form (Scribner) 
Through Three Centuries: Colver and Rosenberger Lives and Tim 

1620-1022, by Jesse L. Rosenberger, recounts in three brief chapters the 
history of the Colvers in early days in New England, then relates more 
particularly the life-story of Rev. Nathaniel Colver, D.D. (1794-1870) 
whose ministry, beginning in Vermont, counts long years of service in 
the state of New York, in Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Cl 


his son, Rev. Charles K. Colver (1821-1896), whose earlier pastorates 


were in Massachusetts, the later in Illinois and Wisconsin: and of t! 
latter’s daughter and her husband who is the author of this vol { 


versity of Chicago Press). 
Adventures in Idealism: a Personal Record of the Life of Pr 
H. L. Sabsovich, privately printed by his widow, in a volume of 208 


pages, is an interesting and profitable sketch of a Russian Jew w! 


to America as a young man in 1887, and occupied himself until his 
death in 1915 with earnest labors for the good of the Hebrews in 1 
country, especially in lines of agricultural development. He was 
many years head of the Woodbine Agricultural School in New Jet 


an institution of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, and 
years general agent of that fund. 
William F. McCombs, the President Make» 


from the press of the Bancroft Company, Cincim 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII.—57. 


| 
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\ Review of the American Forces in Germany (pp. 442), by James G 


Adams, is published in Brooklyn by the author (1189 East 24th Street) 


OCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 


[he Maine Historical Society celebrated, April 11, 1922, in its library 
building in Portland, the centennial anniversary of its organization. The 


principal papers read on the occasion were by President Sills of Bowdoin 


College and Hon. Augustus F. Moulton of Portland, the first dealing 
with the society’s career in Brunswick, 1822-1880, the latter with its his- 
m 1881 to 1922. Rev. Dr. Henry S. Burrage paid a 


tory in Portland fri 
tribute to Hon. John A. Poor for his valuable services to the society in 
its earlier period. In the autumn of this year the society will observe the 
tercentenary of the grant of the Province of Maine by the Council of 


New England to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason. Dr. 


Burrage will deliver the address. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has published, at the charge of 
the Dowse Fund, volume IilI. of its reprint of the Journals of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts (pp. x, 228), covering the proceed- 
ings from May, 1721, to March, 1722. The proceedings include many 


~} 
1) 


contentions between governor, council, and lower house, of the sort whic 
our colonial representatives loved, many records of relations with the 


eastern Indians, and a multitude of details respecting persons and things 


int 


in the province. The original prints being almost as rare as manuscrij 


it may fairly be said that the volume adds more to our knowledge of Mas- 
sachusetts history in the two years named than all previous 


aCCessl 


sources combined 


\ short street, of considerable local fame and some historical 
portance, is commemorated in a pleasing volume entitled Old Park Street 
5 


id its Vicinity (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company), by Dr. Robert 
M. Lawrence, who furnishes a gossipy history of the locality, street, and 
each individual house. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society has acquired the Revolutionary 


War muster-roll of Captain Elijah Lewis’s company, the gift of Mr. H. H 


Rogers, and the record book of the Warren and Barrington Toll I 
Company, 1857-1870, the gift of Mr. Fred A. Arnold. In the January 
number of the society’s Bulletin is found an extensive account of Early 
Rhode Island Grist Mills. 

The Connecticut Historical Society has lately received from Mrs 
Susan E. Johnson Hudson, of Stratford, a second and final collection of 
Johnson papers, comprising more than a thousand letters written to mem- 
bers of the family during the period from 1800 to 1850, and supplement- 
ing the correspondence of William Samuel Johnson and his relatives, a 
collection of more than fifteen hundred letters, which the society received 


from the same source in 1913. 


na torthcoming called Captain cn Palme l 
Cid-iime Sauor of the Seas ( Macmi ian John R spears relate tiie 


life and adventures of a Stonington sealer and vovager, explorer of the 


Antarctic region, and captain in the China trade. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AN STATE 


The October number of the Quarte? 


Historical Association contains a paper by son the Adn tra 


tion of Benjamin Fletcher in New York, and the Journal of Josep! 
\very, a Presbyterian minister, recording a journey from his home it 
Tyringham, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, to the Genesee Countr 


in 1799. 


Among the articles in the July number of the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record are the History and Vital Records of Christ's 


First Presbyterian Church of Hempstead, Long Island, contributed by 


John D. Fish, and an account, by Alice D. Weekes, of Francis Weekes 
friend and sometime companion of Roger Williams, but later a sett] 


Long Island. 


The April number of the New York Historical Society Quarter 


Bulletin contains a paper by Professor James H. Breasted on the Edw 
Smith Papyrus, an Egyptian Medical Treatise of the Seventeenth Cen 
tury before Christ. Dr. William S. Thomas contributes a descriptive 
catalogue of some Revi lutionary diaries It should be remarked that 
James Allen of Pennsylvania was not a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, although his brother, Andrew Allen, was a member of the Congre 


from November, 1775, to May, 1776 


A Century of Banking in New York, 1822-1922, by Henry W. Lanier 


is from the press of George H. Doran Company 


The April number of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Histort 
Society contains a paper, by William H. Benedict, on Travel across New 
Jersey in the Eighteenth Century and Later; continuations of a Young 
Man’s Journal of 1800-1813, and of the Condict Revolutionary Record 

bstracts; and an eye-witness account by a German officer of the first 


pearance of American troops in the second battle of the \ 


The October number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History ap 
Biography contains an article on the Life and Works of Benjamin We 
by Hon. Hampton L. Carson; the Washington Pedigree, Corrigenda and 
Addenda, by Charles H. Browning; and a continuation of the material: 
pertaining to the Second Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, by Dr. W 
N. Dorland. 

The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, by Henry R. Mueller, is of the 
series of Columbia University Studies in History, | non and | 


Law. 


SOH2 

fy 
A 


ver of Papers read before the Lancaster County His 
torical Society are a letter from the committee of safety in Lancaster t 
the Continental Congress, June, 1775, and part I. of an Autobiography o 
William Michael, by George Erisman. The May number contains Lan 


caster County Petitions, etc., to the Supreme Executive Council, 1784 


1790, by H. H. Shenk; and in the June number are some Historical 


Notes from the Records of Augusta County, Vir 


rt \pril number of the Western Pennsylvania Magazine contains 
the cor ding pters of Charles W. Dahlinger’s history of Fort Pitt 


1 biographical sketch of the late Senator Knox, by Edwin W. Smith; 
Ten Years on Historic Ground: Early and Later Days at the Pittsburgh 


SI d Times of Robert 


Point, by Rev. Dr. Morgan M. Sheedy; ar 


King, Revolutionary Patriot, by Henry Kin 


\mong other results of a recent expe 
Professor Amandus Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 


translated into English, from the manuscript, the Geographica of Peter 


Lindstrom, military engineer in New Sweden 1654-1655, a document ot 


great value for the history of the colony. The translation will be pub- 
lished in the autumn, accompanied by reproductions of its maps 
SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
[The March number of the Waryland Historical Magazine contains 


the Civil War Diary of General Isaac R. Trimble, edited by W. S. Myers; 


a biography, by George C. Keidel, of Mrs. Richard Caton, daughter of 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton: a continuation of Dr. Bernard C. Steiner’s 
biography of Senator James A. Pearce, and also of the series of Pro- 
Vint il Xecords 


In the Eighteenth Annual Report of the library board and librarian ot 
the Virginia State Library, there is included a translation, by Mr. Rose- 
ige, of (Quesnay de Beaurepaire’s Mémoire, Status, et Prospectus 


concernant l’Académie des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, établie a Richemond 


The Virginia State Library has recently received by transfer from 
the office of the state auditor all the manuscript land-tax books (178 
n the several counties, and from Princess Anne County four 
ecords and many separate documents. The library has also 


received 2460 photostat copies from the 12,000 rolls of Virginia Con 


federate troops preserved in Washington 


864 Historical News 
Penn intia: a Record of the niversity’s Mlen in the Great War is 
issued as a supplement to the Alumni Register ( October, 1920 
gini \ aries i 
Kemper 
( Paris, 1788) 
{ 
The April number of the ltrginia Magazine of History and Biography 
devotes its pages to articles having special interest in view of the Vir- 


werica SOs 


in America, an address delivered by Capt. W. Gordon Met é 


] Gap on May 21, 1911, at the unveiling of the mmert t 
monument erected by the Virginia Society of Colonia ul the Re 
Beginning of Democracy in America, the Virginia Assen 


ntent + } A; + 
ents of the April 1 ( 
( VUuart ag ne are I 
son, concerning Colonel W im Tatham (1752-1819 \ 


nia Gacette | ertaining to William and M ( 
+ + 41 | 
ers of Gen rd Carrington to Alexander | ; 
tive to home n actures in Vircit 
Several pages of the April 1 er of } ( } 
nd Genealogical e are devoted to pointing « t 


Virginia in many phases of the national development, and the 


of Virginia in t 


he re olutionary eri {) t 
is issue of the .Jagazine is a text of George Per« rew 
1 copy of whi rom the o1 it Petworth H ng é 
y Dy i vie s now SSE n the \ 
cre S als some corres ondet 5707 
ng letters « George Wythe ohn Page 
\losele 
\lfred J. Morrisor s been brought out Lvr ‘ ne 
Company 
| e October number of the S h Ca l ; 
Wagazine contains eside conti! 
f material on the Hyrne compile \ 
of of the Huguenot S ( 
T the Ess ¢ t res nt Mr | he \\ 
the society in Anr 1021. on the s ‘ ‘ 


Yinia Historical Pageant 22-28 ther a i 
the Native Tribes of Virginia, by David I. Bushne ir.: the rst 
ersity 
Mary N. Stanard: the Settlement of the Valls ( ri¢ N 
sefore the Gates of the Wilderne Road, the Settlement ter! 
t Virginia, by Judge | in kley: and the Virg 
ISSISSIPpl 1742 lairtax Harriso1 r. Ha 
| for the first time an authoritative account of the expeditior 
ng, and the arty on Va \ \ 
1742 and ot Salling P ne from Frencl int 
f this issue of the \/agazsi sa number of Virgir trait 
| 
j 
j vinia engineers: the W f W am Parks, the first prints n Virginia 
| t] a note by iwrence Wrot me lettet take! t 
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nounced at Pons, December 19, 1677, by Rev. Samuel Prioleau. This 
exhortation, which is given in facsimile and in an English translation 
by Rev. W. T. Riviere, is contributed, with an introduction, by Professor 
Yates Snowden 

The March number of the Georgia Historical Quarterly contains a 
paper, by Dr. Roland M. Harper, on the Development of Agriculture in 
Upper Georgia from 1850 to 1880; one by Judge Beverly D. Evans on 
the Code Napoleon; and a continuation of the Howell Cobb Paper: 
edited by Dr. R. P. Brooks his installment includes a message fron 
Governor Cobb to the general assembly of Georgia, November 8, 1853 
concerning whicl the editor states that it 1s the only message Of cons! let 
ible importance transmitted during Cobb's administration 

The Alabama department of archives and history has instituted an 
ictive campaign for acquiring possession, under a legislative act ot 
1915, of the aboriginal mounds and town sites, old forts, and other 
places of historic interest within the boundaries of the state The Ala 
bama Anthropological Society, which has located 193 town sites within 
those boundaries, is actively assisting. By the reservation of parks and 
the placing of tablets or markers, the places acquired will be given the 
osition of historical memorials. The last-named society, by an ingeni 
ous use of the mimeograph, succeeds in issuing to its members a monthly 
magazine called Arrow Points, the contents of which are interesting ar- 
ticles, drawings, and photographs relating to Indian remains and the 
Indian history of the state 

Dr. Armand Remy has deposited with the Louisiana Historical S« 
ciety an extensive and elaborate manuscript history of Louisiana from 
its earliest period to 1815, written by his father, Henry Remy, a man of 
French birth and a resident of Louisiana from 1836 to 1867. The nar 
rative, written in French, is regarded by those who have examined it as 
of much importance 

WESTERN STATES 

Che fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As 
sociation was held at lowa City on May 11 and 12. The presidential 
address was by Mr. William E. Connelley of the Kansas State Historical 
Society \mong the papers we note one on the Activities of New 
Orleans in behalf of the Texas Revolution, by Professor J. E. Winston 
of Sophie Newcomb College; one on Nativism in the Mississippi Valley in 
the Forties and Fifties, by Dr. George M. Stephenson; one on Recogni 
tion of Mexican Governments by the United States since 1857, by Pro- 
fessor C. W. Hackett, of Texas; and one on Kentucky Neutrality in 1861, 
by Professor W. P. Shortridge, of Louisville. 

\rticles in the March number of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review are: the Relation of Philip Phillips to the Repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1854, by Dr. H. Barrett Learned; the Beginnings 


are 


of Railroads in the 


Southwest, by R..S. Cotter 

the section of Notes and Documents are found a 

1763, entitled Hints Relative to the Division an 
ju 

ing Jefferson’s plan for a military colo 
In the October number of the Odio rcha 

Ouarterly are three articles 


Movement in Columbiana County, an account of 


Creorge 


of the Know Nothing Party in Indiana, by Carl 


Kimball, Pioneer, by George W. and Helen P. Bea 


the /illinois Historical Collections the diary of 


Cabinet of President Johnson, and member of 


convention, 1869-1870. The diary, which covers 


being the annual address, by Thomas 
+] 


tribute to the late honorary president of 


by Eugene Davenport; the Life and Services of 
ernor of Illinois, 1834-1838, by Elizabeth Duncan 


ray, Trader and 


Albany and English Westward Expansion, by Art! 


The Illinois State Historical Library is prepatr 


Conquered and Newly Acquired Countries in America 


1 by Verner W. Crane; and a note by Dr. Everett 


rt rv (sal ea name 


Articles in the June number of the /ndiana Magaz 


H. Proffit, his Day and Generation, by Georg 


United States senator from 1861 to 1863, secretary 


( MacMillan: 


ticipant in the Harper's Terry raid, and of t 
also one of John Brown's men lhe paper « é 
January number is the Political Campaign of 1875 Q) 
W. Clonts. Articles in the April number are: Genet s 
Sill, by Albert Douglas; Seneca John, Indian Chiet 
Ohio State University in the World War, by Prot 
Siebert; and Three Anti-Slavery News] apers \n ta 
The Indiana Historical Commission has issued ( Bulle 
Proceedings (pp. 157) of the third annual conterence on 
tory, held under the auspices of the Society of Indiana 
Indiana Historical Society, and the Indiana Historical ( 
Indianapolis, Dec. 9-10, 1921 


(1810-1881), one of the founders of the Republican pa 


the per 


to 1881, is believed to be of great importance for the 
Civil War period. It is being edited by Theodore C. Pe 
G. Randall. 

The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical S« 
cludes the following papers: the Scots and their Descend 


1e society, by Ge 
rence: the War Work of the Women of Illinois, by Mr: 


Bowen; the Agricultural Development of Illinois 
a t 


e 

C t 


— 
memor the veat 
I nd 
( 
la lr 
\\ 
CM 
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mm 
Orville H. Browning 
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Marks; and Captain John Baptiste Saucier at Fort Chartres in the Illi- 
nois, 1751-1763, by John F. Snyder. Papers in the Transactions of 1920 
are: Fifty Years with Bench and Bar of Southern Illinois, the annual 
Idress, by Oliver A. Harker; Benjamin D. Walsh, First State Entomolo- 
gist of Illinois, by Mrs. Edna A. Tucker; Greene County, born 100 Years 


ro, by Charles Bradshaw; a Quarter of a Century in the Stock Yaras 


ay’ i 
District, by Miss Mary E. McDowell; Illinois Women in the Middle 
Period, by A. C. Cole; Side Lights on Illinois Suffrage History, by Miss 
Grace W. Trout; and Scots and Scottish Influence in Congress. an His- 
toric and Anthropological Study, by Arthur MacDonald 

\mong the contents of the October, 1920, number of the Journal! 


the Illinois State Historical Society are: Illinois Women of the Middle 
Period, by A. C. Cole; the Building of a State: the Story of Illinois, by 
\. Milo Bennett; Life in the Army (1867-1869), by Cynthia J. Cap 
the Diary of Salome Paddock Enos, 1815-1860, with an introduction by 
Louise I. Enos; and Some Personal Recollections of Peter Cartwright, 


by William Epler. 


William Clayton's Journal: a Daily Record of the Journey of the 
Original Company of Mormon Pioneers from Nauvoo, Illinois, to the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, put forth by the Clayton Family Associa- 


aiiey of ti 
tion, is published in Salt Lake City by the Deseret News. 

Among the contents of the May number of the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society are: the Discovery of Kentucky, by W. R 
Jillson; some materials relating to the First Explorations of Daniel 
Boone, by the same writer; History of the County Court of Lincoln 
County, by Lucien Beckner; Correspondence between Governor Isaac 
Shelby and General William Henry Harrison during the War of 1812; 


and some Reminiscences from the Life of Cave Johnson. 


A History of Elizabethtown, Kentucky, and its Surroundings, written 
in 1869, by Samuel Haycraft, has been published by the Woman’s Club of 
Elizabethtown 

Among the contents of the March number of the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History are: Memories of a Busy Life, by General Charles King; the 
Services and Collections of Lyman Copeland Draper, by Louise P. Kel 
logg; Wisconsin’s Saddest Tragedy (the killing of Charles C. P. Arndt 
by James R. Vineyard in the council chamber of the Territory of Wis- 
consin, Feb. 11, 1842), by M. M. Quaife; a continuation of the letters of 
E. J. Canright, a soldier in the Great War; and a letter written from 
Racine, Wisconsin, in 1843, by H. S. Durand. 


In the issue of February—May, 1921 (double number), of the \inne- 
sota History Bulletin is found a very suggestive discourse by Professor 
Joseph Schafer on the Microscopic Method applied to History, a pape 


read at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society in Janu- 


ary, 1921. 


loneri SOQ 


The principal article in the October va 
is the Lewis and Clark Expedition in its relatior 
Geography, by David C. Mott There are 


Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and 


Hawk: some Account of his Life, Death, and Resur 

[wo articles principally occupy the ages ¢ the A 
Jowa Journal of History and Politics, namel \\ 
Clark of a Trip across the PI! 
of the Territory of Iowa, 

The May number of the s 
Parish, of the First Mississippi Bridge, and a reprint, from the | g 
Daily Press, September 24, 1857, of an argument \bral Int 
fore the United States Circuit Court as attorney for e R g 
Company. 

The Missouri Historical Society has receive \ 
Bates, granddaughter of Frederick Bates, gove N24 
1826, an important body of the ers of Frederick é 
distinguished brother, Edward Bates, attorney gene 
net. 

The State Historical Society of Missour r g 
the Messages and Proclamations of Missouri Governor ‘ ‘ 
tend to six volumes I s expected that the f t three me 
series, covering the years 1820-1870, will be rea S ye 
umes will also include ogra cal sketches of « t gover! 
prepared by competent hands 


Volume X. of the South Dakota Hist tios Pierre 
[1921], pp. 168) contains articles on Nicollet 
the Astorians in South Dakota, on World War Act 


in the Fifties, on the 


ties in that state, on Mennonites there spe 
Union County. 

The October-December number of Nebraska Hist 
Pioneer Days contains an account of Historical Site Ne R 
Addison E. Sheidon, and a Revenant Cheyenne the same writer 

In the April number of the Southwestern Historical ¢ rtey 
a first installment of a study of the Indian Policy of the Re 
Texas, by Anna Muckleroy; an of ' Hopk ( 
ing, by his son, E. B, Cushing t f the 
Correspondence 

\ History of the Southern Pacif y Stuart Daggett é 
brought out in New York by the Ronald Press 

The working library and ers of the late Senat ; New 
lands of Nevada wl f oreat im] the 


development of irriga 


| 
) 
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ticularly the Mississippi, have come into the possession of the Nevada 
Historical Society. The society already has the papers of the late Sena- 


tor William M. Stewart, important to the history of the silver question 


The March number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly has an article 

C. F. Coan on the Adoption of the Reservation Policy for the Indians 
in the Pacific Northwest, 1853-1855; the first installment of a History of 
the Oregon Mission Press, of which the first issue was of 1839, by How- 
rd M. Ballou of the Hawaiian Historical Society; and articles by T. C. 
Elliott on Jonathan Carver’s Source for the Name Oregon, and on the 
‘lation of his endeavors to those of Major Robert Rogers 
ind by Robert M. Gatke on the First Indian School of the Pacific North- 
wesf 


\mong the articles in the April number of the [Vashington Historica 
Quarterly are: the Loss of the Tonguin (1811), by Judge F. W. Howay; 
the Background of the Purchase of Alaska, by Victor J. Farrar; and some 
is Mac- 


reminiscences of Christina M. M. Williams, daughter of An 


Donald, recorded by William S. Lewis and annotated by J. A. Meyers 


\ bbe ] \ (Grossetéte’s treatise on the French cod fisheries, La 
Grande Péche de Terre-Neuve et d’Islande (Rennes, Presse de Bretagne, 
421) is a thesis for the doctorate of laws, and is confined to the 
French operations, but is an excellent description of the present industry 
in all its features, and is preceded by an historical introduction which will 


be of value to many American students. 


Articles in the June number of the Canadian Historical Review are 


1 


Canada and South Africa, by Alan F. Hattersley; Intra-[mperial Aspects 


of Britain’s Defence Question, 1870-1900, by Paul Knaplund, of the 
University of Wisconsin; and the Early Days of Representative Govern 
ment in British Columbia, by W. N. Sage. Reginald G. Trotter con 
tributes a note on Lord Monck and the Great Coalition of 1864, accom 


panied by the memoranda exchanged June 17, 1864, between Governor 


General Monck and Sir Etienne Taché, the prime minister 


Volume X. of the Papers and Records of the Wentworth Historical 
ociety (Hamilton, Ontario) has for its principal content a reprint of 
the Historical Sketch of the County of Wentworth and the Head of the 


Lake (Hamilton, 1897), by J. H. Smith. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


The February number of the Hispanic American Historical Review 
has three historical articles: one on the Treaty of Tordesillas and the 


razilian Boundary Settlement, by Miss Mary W. Williams 


> 
> 


\r ventine-|! 


»f Goucher College; one on the history of Central American Union, by 


CANADA 

* 


Mr. Edward Perry; and an address on New Constitutional Tendencies in 
Hispanic America, by Professor \ 
University of America. There is also part 1. of a bibliography of Chilear 


Literature, by Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt of the Universit f North Car 


Professor Halford L. Hoskins of Tufts College has prepared a Guid 


ry 

fo Latin-Ameri an fitistory (pp [21 } intended l i 
means Of access to the various aspects Of Geveiopment I st sta 


which are collectively termed Latin America The work n for 


syllabus, with “brief references”, lists of “longer a int 
additional readings”, appended to each topical outline There at 
seventeen pages OT classined Diblogray yanda Ss | e ma 
suggestions for their use Almost half the syllabus is concerned w 
Latin-American problems and collective development n the one har 


and Pan-American and International relations, on the other, wit e 


regard to commercial and economic aspects and problems 


Senor Humberto Julio Paoli, of Banfield in Argenti expe t 
to pudlis as the eginning Ta l reo 
cia Hispano-Americana, reprints of three books of some rarit n that 


field: Alvaro Barba, Arte de los Metales (Madrid, 1729) ; Nicolas Mor 
des 
1580); and Peres de Verges, Los Nueve Libros de Re Meta 1(M 


1509) 


The Cortes Society is planning to publish soon the excess : 
rare work relating to Brazil entitled Historia da Pr ncia Sancta 


Crus, by Pero de Magalhaes de Gandavo (Lisbon, 1576 The first 
ume will contain a facsimile of the Portuguese text a ( 
translation into English by Mr. John B. Stetson, jr.; the secor 

will contain the translations of three important documents relating to t 


same subject, with a commentary and notes by the translator. Ot 


translations which will appear later are the narratives of the conquest 


Mexico by Andrés de Tapia and Francisco de Aguilar, eye-witnesses 
of Peru by Miguel de Estete 

The Life f nos uttali, Archbisl th 
Frank Cundall, of the Jamaica Institute, with a foreword by the At 


bishop of Canterbury, is brought out by Macmillan 


The Copper and Bronze Ages in South America, | irot 
Nordenskiold of the Gothenburg Museum in Sweden (Gothenburg, 19- 
. vil, 197), makes an important contribution to American a Lt g 
by careful scientific studies centring especially around the relatior f the 


age of copper to the succeeding age of bronze. 


The latest publication of ¢ 


y 
lina, 

3 

rT 

and Lao i? fati r Samu 
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son from the manuscript discovered by him in the Biblioteca Publica of 
Evora in Portugal. Father Fritz is of note for cartographical work on 


the upper regions of the Amazon 


The Venezuela Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia. V. 2 


(Caracas, December, 1921), prints twenty-nine army bulletins of Bolivar 
of August-December, 1813, and a body of reports made to the Asamblea 
Popular of San Francisco in January, 1814. The bulletins of 1814 will 


appear in the next number 


In a Colombian series entitled Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Se 


nores Roberto Cortazar and Luis Augusto Cuervo have published for the 


first time the Libro de Actas of the Congress of Angostura (1819), a 
record of much importance to the early history of both Colombia and 


No. 52-53 of the Boletin del Centro de Estudios Americanista 


Sevilla begins the publication of a “ Libro intitulado Coloquios de la Ver 
dad” concerning obstacles to the conversion of the Indians of Peru and 


their general grievances, written about 1563 by Father Pedro de Quiroga, 


missionary among them; the document, important for the history of t 


conquest, as well as for subsequent Indian relations, is edited by Fray 
Julian Zarco Cuevas, Augustinian of the Escorial, in whose library the 
manuscript is preserved 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Oscar Montelius, .4merika hh 


Gamla Varlden: hafva de statt 1 nadgon Forbindelse med hvarandra fore 
Columbus? (Nordisk Tidskrift, 1919, 1); Colonna de Césari-Rocca, 
La lVéritable Origine de Cristophe Colomb (Revue de la Corse, Febru 
ary—March) ; W. C. Ford, The Adams Family (Quarterly Review, April 

S. F. Bemis, Alexander Hamilton and the Limitation of Armaments 
(Pacific Review, March); L. M. Sears, The Middle States and the Em 
bargo of 1808 (South Atlantic Quarterly, April); J. G. Randall, The Jn- 
demnity Act of 1863: a Study in the War-Time Immunity of Gowvern- 
mental Officers (Michigan Law Review, April); R. E. Cushman, The 
Social and Economic Interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment (1bid., 
May); H. H. Kohlsaat, From McKinley to Harding: Personal Recollec 


tions of our Presidents, cont. (Saturday Evening Post, May 13, 27); 


B. J. Hendrick, Chapters from the Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, 
cont. (World’s Work, April, May, June); Letters of a High-Minded 
Van: Franklin K. Lane, cont. (ibid., April, May, June); G. Pattullo, 
The Inside Story of the A. E. F. (Saturday Evening Post, April 29- 


May 27); Baron Mare de Villiers, Le Massacre de l’Expédition Espa 


Vissouri, 11 Aout 1720 ( Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris, n. s., XIII. 2); W. Smith, First Days of British Rule in Canada 


(Queen’s Quarterly, January, February, March); W. R. Riddell, Judges 


gnole ai 


in the Executive Council of Upper Canada ( Michigan Law Review, May) ; 


Isabel E. Henderson, Donald Gunn on the Red River Settlement ( Cana- 


Venezuela 
| 
| 
| 


dian Magazine, April); Sir John Willison, The Correspondence of Su 
John A. Macdonald (Dalhousie Review, April); T. T. Waterman, The 
Geographic Names used by the Indians of the Pacific Coast ( Geograp! 
Review, April); H. de Hoon, La Doctrine de Monroé (Revue de I'l 
versité de Bruxelles, December, 1921-January, 1922); C. E. Chapn 


Vonroe Doctrine Divided ( Political Science Quarterly, March); H. 7 


Collings, The Economic Basis of Federation in Central Ameri 
ican Economic Review, March, Supplement); F. G. de Valle, Pagina 
para la Historia de Cuba: Documentos para la Biografia d é de la 
Luz y Caballero (Cuba Contemporanea, April, May); L. M. Pérez, La 
Relaciones Econémicas entre Cuba y los Estados Unidos (1bid., Apt 
Julio Tello, Prehistoric Peru (Inter-America, April); C. A. Vivanc 
The Ecuadorian Campaign, 1821-1822, II. (ibid., June \. de Galva 
Bueno, The Bandetrantes: their Deeds and | ndant 


the Pan-American Union, May) 
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log nd th of Civilization in 1 University 
ecutive studi re a | l without the form 
and relatior [ have thought this important in thes s of loose 
thinkin, 1 them: the reface 
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Japanese-American Relations By HON. I. TOKUTOMI 
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Russia-Today and Tomorrow By PAUL N. MILIUKOV 
Revolution 
Reconstruction In France By WILLIAM MACDONALD 
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Peacemakers~-Blessed and Ntherwise 
By IDA M. TARBELL 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A History of The United States 
Since The Civil War 
Volume II: 1868-1872 


By ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER 
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HELLENIC HISTORY 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 


\ surve f Greek life from its pr veginnings to the year 

» B. ¢ ied from the broade ‘ical point of view, with 

kilful accounts of the political, social, economic, artistic, intellectual, 

and religious development. Instead of limiting itself to a military- 

political record, the narrative ranges from the commercial and indus 

trial foundations to the fullest cultural expression of Greek civiliza- 
tion Che works of the great Greek writers and of the 


modern authorities on Greece have been re-examined and all data 


1 
VUON 


reinterpreted in the light of modern historical scholarship. The 


is well illustrated and provided with maps. 


A HISTORY OF ROME 
TO 565 A.D. 


By ARTHUR E. R. BOAK 


History mm the University of Michigan 


\ well-proportioned and clearly written history of Rome from 
the beginning of civilization in Italy to 565 A. D. The Roman con- 
tributions to government and law receive fullest treatment, as is 
fitting, but all phases of Roman life and thought are presented in a 
direct, effective manner. The book combines concreteness and pre- 
cision of statement with continuity of thought and development. It 
iffords the teacher and student an excellent text for courses in Roman 
History or for the Roman portion of the course in Ancient History. 
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‘Leapine AMERICAN TREATIES 
| By CHARLES E. HILL 
Professor of Political Science in George Washington University 


The book is a ee and) interpretation of the chief treaties of which 
the "Onited States has been a signatory. The historical background and 


Py which called forth each treaty are described, and the negotiations 


re recorded. Chapters are devoted to the following : The Treaties with 
Fae 1778; The Treaty of Independence, Paris, 1783; Te Treaty, 1704; 
The Convention of Peace, Commerce Navigation, France, 1800; The 
Lotisiana Purchase, 1803; The Treaty of Ghent, 1814; The Convention of 
1818 with Great Britain; The Florida Porctnes, 1819; The Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty, 1842; The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848; The Perry and 
Harris Treaties with Japan, 1 and 1858; The Alaska Purchase, pg The 
Treaty of Washington, 1871; Treaty of Paris, Spain, 1898; The Panama 
Canal Treaties. 


Cloth, Crown Octave, 399 pages, $3.00 
Published January 31, 1922 


or AMERICAN 


Foreign 


QUINCY WRIGHT, PhD. 
eerner Professor of International Law, University of Minnesota 


In April, 1921, the Spatnerigt of the présent work was awarded the Phillips 
Prize offered by the can Philo Society for the. best essay on 


Control" Foreign Relations of the United States.” It has been 


revised and up to December, 1921. 
book is an analysis pete the point of view of international and con- 
stitutional law of the powers and responsibilities of the President,. Senate, 
people, in making treaties, in loying military and naval 
and conducting war, recognizing foreign states and govern- 
adding to the territory of the United States. An examination 
made of 3, law ee precedents bearing upon the varioug controversies in 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the treaties resulting from the 
itation of Armament and Far Eastern affairs. e consti- 
tenes of Nations is particularly considered. Besides the 
content of the book, the author includes a final 


xiii 
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a 
7 improving the American method of conducting foreign relations. 
; Toa be published about July 15 
i . 64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“Infinite Riches in she Little Room of ¢ Single Volume”? 
H. G. WELLS’ 


The Outline of History. 


A one volume educational edition, clit the third edition of the o 
work, revised by the author, and containing alf the original Dicer tape 
net. Also in our regular 2 vol. edition, =< the set. 

“Mr. Wells has revised and ‘rearranged He Outline of History for this 
third edition. There must long be a demand for this fascinating and stimu- 


lating book. It is. a monumental ilation of ius and erudition—an 
amazing performance even for so ific, 80 oF anol so imaginative a 
maker of literature. He does not in dry, perfunctory sentences, The 


language lives, aud sometimes ae is the crack of a whip or the leap of a, 
The man in the street, the ayerage member of the crowd of moiling 


4 for whom the work is meant especially, will be glad of the reduction 
4 Outline to the compass of a ‘image volumé. Wells is not infallible— 
but Bis that best sort of thinker, who makes his reader think.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Labor and Democracy 


By W. L. HUGGIN author of the Kansas Industrial Act and presiding 
judge of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


A provocative discussion of government in its relation to industry and an 
informing account of the first eighteen months’ experience in the administra- 
tion of the Kansas Industrial Act. Probable price $1.25 


Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest 
An Appeal te the Middle Class 
By ROSS L. FINNEY, PhD. 


Appealing to the average American for s thinking and an unbiased 
attitude, this brave, constructive and book looks 
forward to a neW social order when the complex duties of citizenship will 
be fulfilled by everyone. Probable price $2.00 


Social Civies 
By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


and CHARLES EUGENE OZANNE 


A study of the problems’of democracy in the fields of sociology, civics, ecos } 
nomics and government arranged to a plan that has received the approval of + | 
many teachers. _ Probable price $1.80. 


A History of California: ‘The American Period 
By ROBERT G. CLELAND, FAD, 


A logical sequel to Chapman’s Californio—The S; new 
book narratés the vigorous, boisterous youth of phasizing the 
importance of its annexation to the United States. structed f rom author- 


itative sources and conforms to the canons of ‘of sound ora Ill. $4.00 
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